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APPENDIX. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 

OF TUB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


' on the 31st December, 1868. 


LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


The * distinguishes Non-Subscribing, and the t Non-Resident Members. 


N. B.—Gentlemen who may have changed their residence, since this list 
was drawn up, are requested to give intimation of such a change to the 
Secretaries, in order that the necessary alterations may be mode in the 
subsequent edition. 

Gentlemen who arc proceeding to Europe, with the intention of not return¬ 
ing to India, arc particularly requested to notify to the Secretaries, whether 
it be their desire to continue as members of the Society, 


Date of Election. 

1847 June 2. 

1860 Dec. 5. 
1868 Sept. 2 
1866 June 7. 
1860 July 4. 
1860 April 4. 

1859 Feb. 2. 

1866 Jan. 17. 
1852 July 7. 

1864 May 4. 

1867 Ang. 7. 

1860 Oct. 8. 

1861 May 1. 

1865 Jan. 11. 
1843 Sept. 4. 

1866 Jaly 4. 
1864 Dec. 7. 

1860 Nov. 7. 

1861 Sept. 4. 
1861 Jnly 3. 
1855 July 4. 
1826 Sept. 6. 


♦Abbott, Major-GcnL J., Royal 
Artillery. 

Abdullatff, Khan Bahadur, Maulvi. 
fAdam, R. M., Esq. 

Agabeg, J., Esq. 
fAhmad Khan, Saiod, Babidur. 
•Aitchison, J. E. T., Esq., M. D. 
•Alabaster, C., Esq. 
f Allen, Lieut.-Col. A. S. 

♦Allen, C., Esq., B. 0. S. 
f Alexander, N. S-, Esq., 0. S. 
fAmery, 0. F., Esq. 

Amir Ali Khan, Mtiashi. 

Anderson, Dr. T., F. L. S. 
Anderson, Dr. J., P. L. S. 
♦Anderson, Lieut.-Col. W., Bengal 
Artillery. 

fAndereon, A., Esq. 

♦Anderson, W., Esq. 
t Anley, W. A. D., Esq., C. E. 

•Asgliur Ali Khan Bah&dur, Nawab. 
♦Asphar, J. J. T. II., Esq. 

Atkinson, W. S., Esq., M.A., F. L.S. 
Avdall, J., Esq. 


Europe 

Calcutta 

Agra 

Calcutta 

Allyghur 

Europe 

China 

Allahabad 

Europe 

Mymcnsing 

Uinritsur 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Fyzabad 

Europe 

Sarun 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 


1835 Oct. 7. *Baker,Col.W. E.,Bengal Engineers. 
1865 Nov. 1. Ball, V., Esq., Gcol. Survey. 


Europe 

Calcutta. 


Ill 


IBS of Election. 

I860 Nov. 7. tBaneiji, Tho Rev. K. M. 

1804 May. 4. *Barry, Dr. J. B. 

1866 Jan. 17. Barton, The Rev. J. 

1862 Aug. 6. fBnscvi, Capt. J. P., Royal En¬ 
gineers. 

1860 July 4. Batten, G. H. M., Esq., B. C. S. 

1888 Jan. 8. *Batten, J. H., Esq., B. C. S. 

1859 May 4. Bnyley, E. C., Esq., B. C. S. 

1861 Feb. 6. fBayley, 8. C., Esq., B. C. S. 

1868 May 6. *Baynes, J., Esq. 

1849 Jane 6. *Beadon, The Hon’ble Sir Cecil. B. 
C. S. 

1864 Sept. 7. *Beames, J., Esq., B. C. S. 

1841 April 7. Beaufort, F. L., Esq., B. 0. S. 

1861 Sept. 4. *Bcavan, Lieut. R. C., late 62nd 

B. N. I. 

1847 Aug. 4. ’•‘Beckwith, J., Esq. 

1867 July 8. fBellctty, N. A., Esq., Civil Assistant 

Surgeon. 

1830 Sept. 1. *Benson, Licnt.-Col. R. 

1862 Oct. 8. fBernard, C. E., Esq., B. C. S. 

1862 Jane. 4. fBhau Daji, Dr. 

1S68 Apl. 1. Bholan&tka Chandra, Babu. 

1864 Nov. 2. Bhudeva Mukerjea, Babu. 

1840 July 15. *Bircb, Major-General Sir R. J. H, 
K. C. B. 

1846 Mar. 4. ♦Blagrave, Major T. C., 26th Rcgt. 

B. N. I. 

1859 Sept. 7. Blane, Licnt.-Col. S. J. 

1857 Mar. 4. Blanford, H. F., Esq., A. R. S. M., 
F. G. S. 

1859 Aug. 3. Blanford, W. T., Esq., A. R. S. M., 
F. G. S., Geol. Survey. 

1864 April 6. Bloclmvaun, H., Esq., M. A. 

1857 Aug. 2. *Bogle, Lieut.-Col. Sir A., Kt. 

1859 Aug. 3. Bol&ichanda Sing, B&bu. 

1866 Juno 6. Bourke, W. M., Esq. 

1867 May 1. fBonavia, E., Esq., M. D., Asst. 

Surgeon. 

1859 Oct. 12 fBowriug, L. B., Esq., B. C. S. 

1868 Jan. 15. fBoxwell, J., Esq., C. S. 

1854 Nov. 1. *Boycott, Dr. T., B. M. S. 

1860 Mar. 2. Brandis, Dr. D. 

1860 Oct 3. *Brandroth, The Hon’blc J. E. L. 
1862 Jan. 15. *Briggs, Lient.-Col. D. 

1866 April 4. *Broderick, H..C-, Esq., M.-D. 

1847 June 2 *Brodie, Capt. T., 5th Rcgt. B. N. I. 


Burdwan 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Bangalore 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Patna 

Europe 

Europe 

Enropo 

Calcutta 

Em-ope 

Europe 

Cherra-Punji 

Europe 

Nagporo 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Chinsiuah 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Lucknow 

Mysore, Coorg 

Puri 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 



Date of Kcledion. 

1866 Tm. 17. 
1860 Nov. 7. 
1866 June 6. 
1868 June 3. 

1866 Juno 6. 
1856 Sept. 3. 

1867 Sept. 4. 

1860 June 6. 

1859 Sept. 7. 
1863 June 3. 

1860 Jan. 3. 
1865 Nov. 1. 

1867 Dec. 4. 

1868 Augt. 5. 

1867 Dec. 4. 
1863 Aug. 5. 

1868 Feb. 5. 

1863 April 1. 

1864 May 4. 

1861 Sept. 4. 

1868 Nov. 4. 

1862 April 2. 
1851 Mar. 5. 
1868 Dec. 2. 

1860 Dec. 5. 
1857 Mar. 4. 
1868 May 6. 
1866 May. 2. 

1866 Jan. 17. 

1861 July 3. 

1867 Aug. 7. 

1868 Sept. 2. 
1866 Feb. 7. 

1862 April 2. 
1847 June 2. 

1861 Mar. 6. 
1865 May 3. 
1861 Nov. 6. 
1864 July 6. 
1856 June 4. 
1861 June 5. 


1 


iv 


♦Brown, Lient.-Col. D. 
fBrowno, Capt. Horace A. 
fBrownfield, C., Esq. 
tBuck, E. 0., Esq., C. S. 

Buckle, Dr. H. B., C. B. 
Basbinuldin, Sultan Mohammad. 
fBntler, Lieut. J. 


Europe 

Amherst 

Kamarup. 

Cawnporo 

Calcutta 

Soramporo 

Gowhati 


tCampbell, C., Esq., C. E. 

♦Campbell, Dr. A. * 

♦Campbell, The Hon’ble G. 
j-Camac, H. Rivett, Esq., B. C. S. 
fCamegy, P., Esq. 
fChambers, F. J., Esq. 

•f Chandramohaua Gosvami. 
f Chisholm, J. W., Esq. 
fChandranatha Raya, Kumar. 

{Clark, Major E., Bengal Staff. 
♦Clegbovn, Dr. H. 
j Cline, Esq., G. W., LL. D.,F. G. S. 
tCockburn, J. F., Esq., C. E. 

fCole, Lieut. H. H., Royl. Engr. 
fColles, J. A. P., Esq., M. D. 
♦Colvin, J. H. B., Esq., B. C. S. 
Cooke, J. E., Esq. 

♦Cooper, F. H., Esq., B. C. S. 
♦Cowell, E. B., Esq., M. A. 
fCoxhend, T. E:, Esq., 0. S. 

♦Cox, W. H., Esq. 

Crawford, J. A., Esq., C. 8. 
♦Crockett, Oliver R., Esq. 
tCurran, R. H., Esq., L. R. C. S., 
L. K. R. C. P. 

Cntscm, E. Ch. Van, Esq. 

fDaly, N., Esq. 

♦Dalrymple, F. A. E., Esq., C. S. 
fDalton, Licut.-Col. E. T., 9th Rcgt. 
B. N. L 

♦Davey, N. T., Esq., Revenue Surv. 
fDavies, C., Esq. 
tDavies,R. H , Esq., B. C. S. 
Devcndra Mallika, Bdbu. 
♦DeBourbel, Major R., Bengal Engrs. 
♦Denison, His Excellency Sir W., 
K. C. B. ' 


Jnbbnlporo 

Europe 

Europe 

Nagporo 

Fyzabatl 

Lucknow 

Gowhati 

Bolasporo 

Natoro 

Baraitch 

Em-opo 

Nagporc 

Ktmmrbari 

Colliery 

Sealkoto 

Hazara 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Mngura 

Europo 

Cnlcutta 

China 

Port Blair 
Calcutta 

Mayanoung, 
Burma 
Europe 
Chota Nag- 
pore 
Europo 
Botasghur 
Lucknow 
Calcutta' 
Europe 

Europo 


Date or Election, j 

1863 Feb. 4. (Dev Narayana Singh, The Hon’ble 

R6jah. Benares 

1861 Mar. 6. *Doverenx, The Hon’ble H. B., 

B. 0. S. Europe 

1862 May 7. (Dhanapati Singha Dooghur, R6ynh 

Bah&dur. Azimgnnj 

1858 Sept. 7. Dickens, Licut.-Col. C. H. Calcutta 

1860 Nov. 7. Digamvara Mitra, Baba. Calcutta 

1859 Sept. 7. *Douglas, Col. C. Europe 

1864 Dec. 7. *Dunlop f H. G., Esq. Europe 

1867 June 5. (Duthoits, W., Esq., C. S. Mirzaporo 

1861 May 1. *Earlo, Capt. E. L., Bengal Artillery. Europe 

1857 May 6. •Eatwell, Dr. W. C. B. Enropo 

1868 Oct. 7. (Edowes, W., Esq., M. D. Erinpur 

1840 Oct. 7. *Edgewortb, M. P., Esq., B. C. S. Europe 

1863 May 6. (Edgar, J. W., Esq., B. C. S. Cachar 

1865 Fob. 1. (Egcrton, Pb., Esq., B. C. S. TJinritsar 

1846 Jan. 7. *Elliott, Sir Walter, late M. C. S. Europe 

1859 Nov. 2. (Elliott, C. A., Esq., B. C. S. Funuckabad 

1856 Mai-. 5. *Ellis, Lieut.-Col. R. R. W., 2Srd 

Regt. B. N. I. Europe 

1854 Nov. 1. (Elpliinstone, Capt. M. W., 4th Regt. 

B. N. I. Lahore 

1868 Sept. 2. Erusthausen, Baron 0. Calcutta 

1861 Jan. 9. *Erskine, The Hoa’ble C.J.,Bombay Europe 

C. S. 

1856 Aug- 6. *Erskine, Major W. C. B. Europe 

1868 Oct. 7. Ewart, Dr. J. Calcutta 

1862 Aug. 6. *Eyre, Col. Vincent, C. B. Europo 

1865 Jnnc 7. Fawcus, Dr. J. Calcutta 

1851 May 7. Fnyrcr, Dr. J., C. 8.1. Calcutta 

1868 Jan. 15. fFeddon, Francis, Esq., Gcol. Survey. Bombay 

1868 May 6. *Field, 0. D., Esq., C. S. Europo 

1859 Oct. 12. *Fisher, A., Esq. China 

1860 Mar. 7. *Fitzwilliam, The Hon’ble W. S. Euvope 

1865 April 5. j-Fleming, Dr. J. M., 29tb N. I. Nimar, 

1867 April 8. *Ford, Lieut.-Col. B. Europe 

1861 Feb. 6. -(-Forest, R., Esq., Civil Engineer. Etwah 

1868 June 3. Francis, Dr. C. R. Calcutta 

1863 Dec. 2. f Forsyth, Lieut. J.,Bengl.Staff Corps. Nimar, 

1863 Juno 3. (Forsyth, T. D., Esq., C. B. Jullundir 

1868 April. 1. f Frederic of Schleswig Holstein, H.S. 

H. Prince. Europo 

I860 Mar. 7. *Frerc, His Excellency Sir H. Bartle, 

K. C. B., B. C. S. Europo 


Djitc o! Xlocttak 


1859 Oct. 12. 
1859 Deo. 7. 
1867 Sept. 4. 
.1849 Sept. 5. 


1864 Aug. 11. 
1859 Aug. 8. 

1867 Dec. 4. 

1867 Sept. 4. 

1868 Nov. 4. 
1859 Sept. 7. 

1865 June 7. 
1842 Sept. 2. 
1867 May 1. 

1861 Feb. G. 

1859 Sept. 7. 
18G2 July 2. 
1864 Deo. 5. 

1862 Feb. 5. 

1863 Nov. 4. 

1859 Dec. 7. 

1860 Jon. 4. 
1867 Aug. 7. 
1867 June 5- 

1860 July 4. 

1866 Juno 6. 

1861 Sept. 4. 

1860 Nov. 7. 

1861 Fob. 6. 

1862 Fob. 5. 

1867 July 8. 
1847 June 2. 
1866 Jen. 17. 

1868 June 8. 
1855 Mar. 7. 
1847 May 5. 

1859 Oct. 12. 
1866 Nov. 1. 
1862 Oct. 8. 

1860 Oct. 3. 


♦Furlong, Major J. Q. 11. 

Futteli Ali, Mnnlvf. 

Fyfc, W., The Rev. 
fFytclic, Col. A., C. S. E., Chief 
Comiss, of Bunnah. 

fGarrett, C. B., Esq., C. S. 

Gostrell, Col. J. E., 13th Regt. 
N. I., Snpdt. Rev. Survey. 

■fGay, E., Esq. 

Gauvain, Capt. Y. 

■fGeddes, J. C., Esq., C. S.' 

Geoghegan, J., Esq., B. C. S. 

•fGiles, A. H., Esq. 

♦Gladstone, IV., Esq. 

Glover, .the Hon’ble F. 
f Godwin-Austen, H. H., Capt., 
Topograph. Survey. 

•Goodcvo, E., Esq., M. D. 

Gordon, J. D., Esq., C. S. 
tGnmcharana Dasa, B&bu. 
fGauradasa B Osaka, Bdbn. 
j-Gownn, Lient.-Col. J. G. 

'Grant, Sir J. P., K. C. B. 

♦Grant, T. R., Esq. 

Granville, W. L., Esq. 
f Gregory, Liont. J., Depy. Comr. 
Grey,TheHon'blcW.,B.C.S.,Liont.- 
Governor of Bengal. 
fGribble, T. W., Esq., B. 0. S. 
tGriflin, L. H., Esq., B. C. S. 
tGriffith, R. T. H., Esq. 
fGrowse, F. S., Esq., B. C. S. 
♦Guthrie, Col. C. S., Bengal Engrs. 


Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

e 

Rangoon 

Shahabad 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Poorco 

Calcutta 

Kvishnagur 

Europo 

Calcutta 

Cherra Poonji 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Jamukandi 

Klmna 

Moral', Gwalior 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Snmoogooting 

Calcutta 

Kooshtca 

Umritsar, 

Benares 

Mynpoorie 

Enrope 


fHacket, 0. A., Esq., Geol. Survey. Agra 
•Hall, F. E., Esq., M. A., D. C. L. Europe 
f Hamilton, Major T. C. Rangoon 

♦Hamilton, Col. G. W. Enrope 

f Hamilton, R., Esq. Wm'dah 

♦Hannyngton, Col. J. C., 63rd Regt 

N. L ‘ Europe 

♦Hardie, Dr. G. K. Europe 

Harendra Krishna, Kumar. 

♦Harington, The Hon’blo H. B. 
tHarris, E. B., Esq., C. E., District 
Engineer. 


Calcutta 

Europe 


I Burdwan 


vii 


I>dU> of Bloution. 

1861 Fob. 6. 
1859 Oct. 12. 

1862 Aug. 6. 
1866 April 4. 

1859 Aug. 3. 

1853 July 6. 

1854 Mur. 1. 

1866 Jan. 17. 
1868 Aug. 5. 

1860 May 2. 
1844 Mar. 7. 

1863 July 1. 
1860 Mar. 7. 

1863 Jan. 15. 

1867 Sept. 4. 
1867 Aug. 17. 

1867 Aug. 7. 

1868 Nov. 4. 

1866 Feb. 7. 

1867 May 1. 

1868 April 1. 

1866 Mar. 7. 

1860 Jan. 4. 
1862 Oct. 8. 
1853 Dec. 7. 


1864 Sept. 7. 
1841 Mar. 5. 

1861 Dec. 4. 
1S64 Sept. 7. 
1845 Dec. 3. 

1866 Feb. 7. 
1847 Juno 2. 

1862 Mar. 5. 

1867 Dec. 4. 

1859 Sept. 7. 

1865 June 7. 

1866 Mar. 7. 
1858 Feb. 3. 


tllarrison, A. S,, Esq., B. A. 

Bareilly 

{Haughton, Lieut.-Col. J. C., C. S. I. 

Cooch Bcliav 

♦Beeley, W. L., Esq., C. S. 

Europe 

Henry, N. A., Esq. 

Calcutta 

fHenessey, J. 11. N., Esq. 

Dchra Dhoon 

♦Hersckel, W. J., Esq., 11. C. S. 

Europe 

♦Hichens, Lieut. W., Bengal Engrs. 

Europe 

f Hicks, J. G., Esq. 

Lahore 

{-Hobart, R. T., Esq., C. S. 

Bnsti 

Hobkonse, TlieHon’bleC.P.,B.C.S. 

Calcutta 

fHoplcinson, Licnt.-Col. H. H. 

Assam 

’•'Horne, C., Esq., C. S. 

Europo 

Hovonder., Major J. J., Bengal 
Engrs, 

Calcutta 

fHowell, M. S., Esq., C. S. 

Debra Dhoon 

{•Hughes, A. J., Esq., C. E. 

Dariabad 

{•Hughes, T. H., Esq., A. R. S. M., 
F. G. S., Geol. Survey. 

Hazarcbngb 

’•'Hughes, Lieut. W. G. 

Europe 

fHolroyd, Capt. W. R. M. 

Punjab 

♦Hoyle, G. W., Esq. 

Europe 

♦Hyatt, Dr. 11. N., Civil Surgeon. 

Europe 

Hyde, Col. H. 

Calcutta 

flrvinc, W., Esq., C. S. 

Mozuffornng- 

flnnes, Major J. J. M. 

get 

Punjab 

{Irwin, Valentine, Eeq., C. S. 

Tipperali 

flsirvaprasada Singha, Bahadur, 
Riijak, 

Benares 

Jackson, The non’blo E. 

Calcutta 

♦Jackson, W. B., Esq., B. 0. S. 
♦James, Major H. R., C. B. 

Europe 

Europo 

♦Jardine, R,, Esq., C. S. 
fjerdon, Dr. T. C. 

Europe 

Assam 

{-Johnson, W. H., Esq. 

Sealkoto 

j Johnstone, J., Esq. 

Europe 

{■Johnstone, Onpt. J. W.H., Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Shahpore 

fJolinstone, Lieut. J., Special Asst. 
Keongbnr. 

Bhuddruck 

♦Jones, R., Esq. 

Europe 

fJayakisscn, D&sa Bahadur, Rajah. 

Allyghur 

Kadni-cnatlia Mulcerji. 

Bhowaniporo 

Kaliprasauna Singha, Babu. 

# 

Calcutta 
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Date of El action. 

1863 July 1. 
18G8 Feb. &.■ 
1850 April 8. 
18C1 Dee. 15. 
1867 Dec. 4. 
1867 Mar. 6. 

1862 Jan. 15. 

1867 Mar. 6. 

1839 Mar. 6. 
1861 Mar. 6. 

1863 Sept 2. 

1861 Dec. 3. 

1868 Sept. 2. 

1852 April 7. 
1868 Feb. 5. 
1868 July 1. 

1859 Dec. 7. 

1865 June 7. 
1856 Feb. 6. 

1860 Jan. 4. 

1862 Dec. 3. 

1864 Nov. 2. 

1866 May 2. 
1866 Jan. 17. 

1861 April 8. 
1854 Nov. 1. 

1868 Dec. 2. 
1866 June 6. 
1848 April 5. 

1866 Jan. 17. 

1865 Nov. 1. 

1853 April 6- 

1867 July 3. 

1867 July 3. 

1868 Jan. 15. 
1867 April 8. 
1860 Jan. 4. 
1865 Mar. 1. 

1862 Sept. 3. 

1860 July 4. 
1852 Nov. 8. 

1861 Juno 5. 
1867 Mar. 6. 


♦Kane, H. S., Esq., 31. D. 
fKavanngh, J., Esq. 

♦Kay, Tho Rev. W., D. D. 

fKcmpson, 31., Esq., M. A. 

fKing, G., Esq., 31. D. 

fKing, Capt. H. W. 

fKing, W., Jr., Esq., Geol. Survey. 

fKnox, G. E., Esq., C. S. 


Europe 

Goond, Oudli 

Europe 

Bareilly 

Saharunporo 

India 

3Iadras 

Meerut 


♦L&idlay, J. W., Esq. 

♦Laing, The Hon’ble S. 

Lane, T. B., Esq., B. C. S. 
fLayard, Lieut.-Col. F. P. 

Lazarus, C., Esq. 

♦Lees, Major W. N., LL. D. 
fLces, L. H., Esq., 31. D. 
fLeitner, Dr. G. W. 

Leonard, H., Esq., C. E. 

♦Lewiu, Capt. T. H. 

♦Liebig, Dr. G. Von. 

Lindsay, E. J., Esq. 

♦Lobb, S., Esq., 31. A. 

Locko, H. H., Esq. 

♦Lovett, Lieutenant B. 
fLow, James, Esq., G. T. S. 
fLumsden, Lieut.-Col. P. S. 
♦Lushington, F. A., Esq., B. C. S. 

f3Iacauliffo, 31., Esq., C. S. 
Macdonald, 31ajor J., Staff Corps. 
fMaclagan, Lieut.-Col. R., F.R.S.E. 
fMacgregor, Lieut. C. M. 

Mackenzie, A., Esq., C. S. 

3Iacrae, Dr. A. C. 

Mackenzie, C. S., Esq., M. D. 
Macnamara, Dr. C. 

3Iaine, The Hon’ble H. S. 
f3Ioin\varing, Lieut.-Col. G. 

*3!nir, D. K., Esq., M. A. 

3Ialleson, Lieut.-Col. G. B. 
f3Iallet, F. R., Esq., Gool. Survey. 

f31an, E. G., Esq. 

3Ianickjee Rustomjoo, Esq. 
fM&na Singlia Bahadur, blahurujah. 
Markby, The Hon’hie W. 


Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Bhagulpore 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Simla 

Lahore 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europo 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Ispahan 

Dehra Dhoou 

Simla 

Europe 

3Iultan 

Calcutta 

Lahore 

Simla 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Darjooling 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Nowgong,Buu- 

delcund 

Burdwan 

Calcutta 

Oudh 

Calcutta 


IX 


Date of Eloctioo. 

18G4 ATig.ll. 

♦Marks, The Rev. J. Ebeneser. 

^ Europe 

1868 Jalv 1. 

(Marshall, Lieut. 0. H. T. 

Lahore 

1850 Jan. 2. 

♦Marshman, J. C., Esq. 

Europe 

1863 Oct. 7. 

fMartin, T., Esq., 0. E. 

Miduapore 

Europe 

1863 Nov. 4. 

♦McClelland, Dr. J. ' 

1837 Oct. 4. 

(McLeod,The Hon’ble Sir D.F..C.B., 

Lahore 


B. C. S. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

fMedlicott, H. B., Esq., F. G. S., 


1861 Feb. 6. 

Geol. Survey. 

Daltonguuj 

Melville,Capt. A.B., late 67tli N. I., 


Surv. Genl.’s Dept. 

Calcutta 

1855 Nov. 7. 

♦Middleton, J., Esq. 

Europe 

1867 Juue 5. 

Miliuan, it., JL>. D., The Right Rev. 


Lord Bishop ol Calcutta. 

♦Mills, A. J. M., Esq., B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1850 April 3. 

Europe 

1867 April 3. 

Maheadralula Saracara, Dr. 

Calcutta 

1847 April 7. 

(Money, D. J., Esq., B. C. S. 

Bliasmlpore 

1856 Fob. 6. 

♦Money, W. J., Esq. 

Europe 

1867 Mar. 6. 

(Montgomerie, Capt. T. G. 

Dera Doou 

1865 July 5. 

(Movland, Major J. 

Delhi 

1854 Dec. 6. 

(Morris, G. G., Esq., U. C. S. 

Backercmure 

1868 Aug. 5. 

(Muir, Capt. W. J. W. 

Ahn, 

1837 July 5. 

* 

g 

e-i 

w 

J* 

Europe 

1854 Oct. 11. 

| (Muir, The Hon’ble Sir. W., B. C. S. 

Allahabad 

1862 July 2. 

♦Napier oi Magdala, Lord R., General, 


R., G. C. S. I. K. C. B. 

Bombay 

1S67 May 1. 

Nelson, J. B., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1860 Nov. 7. 

♦Newmarch, Lient-Col. C. D. 

Europe 

1865 Feb. 1. 

♦Newul Kislnvar, Munshi. 

Lucknow 

1852 Sept. 1. 

♦Nicliolls, Capt. W. T., 24tb Regi- 


ment M. N. I. 

Europe 

1863 Jan. 15. 

Norman, The Hon’ble J. P. 

Calcutta 

1867 Juue 5. 

Obhayacliarana Mallika, Bilim. 

Calcutta 

1860 Juno 4. 

♦Oldham, Ch., Esq., Geol. Survey. 

Europe 

1851 June 4. 

Oldham, Th., Esq., LL. D., F. B- S. 



Geol. Survey. 

Calcutta 

1867 Aug. 7. 

■(■Oldham, A., Esq., C. E. 

Koostlica 

1864 Deo. 7. 

Onslow, JD. B., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1866 July 4. 

♦Ormsby, M. H., Esq., O. E., Geol. 

Europe 

Survey. 

1837 Juno 7. 

♦O'Shauglinessy, Sir W. B. 

Europe 

1847 Fob. 10. 

♦Ouscly, Major W. B. 

1 Europe 

1864 Mar. 2. 

♦Palmer, Dr. IV. J. 

Enropo 

1868 Nov. 4. 

(Pearson, C., Esq. 

Punjab 

1862 May 7. 

Partridge, S. B., Esq., M. D. 

Calcutta 

1868 Aug. 5. 

(Perkins 11. E., Esq., C. S. 

Hoshynrpore 

Punjab 


X 


Dale o t Blodioa. 


1867 Feb. 
1860 Feb. 

1867 Mur. 

1864 Mar. 

1865 Sept. 

1868 May 

1867 Nov. 
1835 July 
1864 Nov. 

1868 May 

1867 Sept. 
1862 Oct. 

1868 April 
1839 Mar. 
1860 Jan. 
1825 Mar. 
1864 Feb. 


6 . 

1. 

6 . 

2. 

6 . 

6 . 

6- 

1 . 

2 . 

6. 

4. 

8 . 

1 . 

6 . 

4. 

9. 

3 . 


Paul, J., Esq. 

♦Pearse, Major 0. G. 

Pearimabana Mukerji, M.A., 13Abu. 
♦Pellew, F. EL, Esq., C. 8. 
fPeppe, J. H., Esq. 

Peterson, F. W., Esq. 

♦Petit, Mons. Eugene. 

♦Phayrc, Col.,Sir A. P., K.C.S.I.,C.B. 
Phear, The Hon'ble J. 13. 

Pirie, A., Esq. 

♦Place,Mons. V. Consul-Gen. France. 
fPulinvehari Sen, Babn. 
fPramatlianatlia Raj'a, Kumar.- 
Pratt, Ven’bleArclulcacou J. H., M. A 
Pryanath Seta, BAbu. 

♦Prinsep, C. R., Esq. 
fPallan, Lieut. A., G. T. Survey. 


Calcutta 

Europe 

llttnrnparah 

Europe 

Gya 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Berlinmpore 

Dig-apati 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Dclna Dhoon 


1853 April 6. 
1849 Sept. 5. 
1856 Mar. 5. 
1868 Jan. 15. 
1864 May 4. 
1837 Feb. 1. 
1866 Jan. 17. 


1860 Mar. 7. 
1868 June 8. 
1868 July l. 

1864 Dec. 7. 
1857 June 7. 
1868 April 1. 
1868 July 1. 
1863 April 1. 

1865 Feb. 1. 
1847 Dec. 1. 

1866 Dec. 5. 
1859 Sept. 7. 
1865 June 7. 
1856 Aug. 6. 


Radbanatha Siktlara, Baku. 
Rajendra Dutt, BAbu. 

RajendralAla Mitru, BAbu. 
fRakbnlodasa HaUlAra, BAbu. 
RamAnatb Bose, BAbu. 

RamAnatb Takura, Babn. 
fRattray, A., Esq., Asst. Coramr., 
Hill Tracts. 
fReicl, H. 8., Esq. 

Reinhold, 11., Esq. 
fRenny, R. H., Esq. 

{Richardson, R. J., Esq., C. S. 
♦Riddell, Hon’ble H. B., B. C. S. 
Robb, G., Esq., 

Roberts, The llev. J. 
fRobortson, C., Esq., C. S. 

Robinson, S. H., Esq. 

♦Rogers, Capt. T. E. 

Ross, J. M., Esq. 
fRussell, A. E., Esq., B. C. S. 
SAradAprasAd Mukerji, BAbu. 
Satyasaran Ghosala, RAjah. S. 


1861 Dec. 
1864 June 
1854 Dec. 

1854 May 
1860 Feb. 


4. 

1 . 

6 . 

2 . 

1. 


fSannders, 0. B., Esq., B. C. 
Saunders, J. O’B., Esq 
fSaxton, Lt.-Col. G. H., F. G 
38th M. N. I. 

Schiller, F., Esq. 

Scott, Col. E. W. S. 


S, 


Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Purulea 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Chittagong 
Ondh 
Calcutta 
Chittagong 
Sbaluiluul 
Euvope 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Nyne TAl 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Burdwan 
Bavaset 
Bbookylas, 
Calcutta 
Hyderabad 
Calcutta 

Ootacamnnd 

Calcutta 

Europe 



xi 


Dale of Election. 

1866 jiTn. 17. 

fSenton, Capt. W. J. 

Rangoon 

1860 July 4. 

fSbelverton, 0., Esq. 

Waltair 

1866 Sept. 5. 

fSherer, Major J. F. 

Kamrup 

1867 April 3. 

fSheriful Otnrali,The Hon’lile Navab 

Sir, BuMdur, K. C. S. I. 

Madras 

1845 Jan. 14. 

•Skcvwill, Lt.-Col. W. S., 66th 



Regiment B. N. I., F. G. S. 
F. R. G. S. 

Europe 

1868 Oct. 7. 

Sbircoro, Dr. S. M. 

Calcutta 

1863 April 1. 

•(Showers, Lient.-Ool. C. L. 

Agra 

1866 Juno 6. 

Sinie, J., Esq. B. A. 

Calcutta 

1864 Sept. 7. 

tSbulen, Capt E. B. 

Mandalay 

1866 June 6. 

(-Smart, R. B., Esq., Rev. Snr. 

Raipovc, Cen- 

1865 July 5. 

fSmith, D. Boycs, Esq., 51. D. 

tral Province 
Calcutta 

1868 April 1. 

fSmith, McLaren W., Esq. 

Borlinmporo 

1868 July 1. 

Smith, W., Esq., C. E. 

Calcutta 

1856 Feb. 6. 

•Smith, Col. J. F. 

Europe 

1854 Sept. 6. 

fSpankie, The Hon’blo R., B. C. S. 

Agra 

1864 Mar. 2 

tSpearman, Lieut. R. 

Rangoon 

1867 May 1. 

•Steel, Lieut. E. I., R. A. 

Europe 

1843 Sept. 4. 

f Stevens, W. H., Esq., C. E. 

Darblmuga 

1867 Dec. 4. 

•Stephen, Major J. G., 8tli N. I. 

Europe 

1863 Sept. 2. 

Stewart, R, D., Esq. 

Calcntta 

1864 April 6. 

fStewavt, J. L., Esq., M. D. 

Lahore 

1861 Sept. 4. 

Stokes, Whitley, Esq. 

Calcntta 

1863 Nov. 4. 

Stoliczkn, F., Esq., Ph. D., F. G. S., 



Geol. Survey. 

Calcutta 

1868 Sept. 2. 

Stoncy, R. V., Esq., C. S. 

Calcutta 

1843 May 3. 

Strnchey, Col. R., F. R. S., F. L. 


S., F. G. S. 

Calcutta 

1859 Mar. 2. 

•(Stubbs, M«jov F. W., Beng. Artil- 



levy. 

Umritsar 

1858 July 7. 

•Sutherland, H. C., Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1864 Ang.ll, 

Swiuhoe W., Esq. 

Calcntta 

1863 Sept. 3. 

Syinacharana Sircar, Bibu, 

Calcutta 

1866 Jan. 17. 

Tagore, G. M., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1865 Sept. 6. 

Tawney, C II., Esq. 

Calcntta 

1865 April 5. 

•Taylor, R. ( Esq. 

Europe 

1860 May 2. 

Temple, Sir It., K. C. S. I., 


B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1859 Mar. 2. 

■(•Theobald, W., Jr., Esq., Geological 



Survey. 

B. Burma 

1860 June 6. 

•Thompson, J. G., Esq. 

Euvope 

1863 Mar. 4. 

•Thompson, Major G. 11., Bengal 



Staff Corps. 

Europe 



XU 


bate of Election. 

1863 Jnne 4. 
1847 June 2. 

1863 May 6. 
1862 July 2. 
1865 Jnly 5. 
1865 July 5. 

1862 Feb. 5. 
1861 Jnne 5. 

1863 Mar. 4. 

1841 Feb. 3. 

1864 Mar. 2. 

1861 Sept. 4. 
1863 May 6. 


fThornton, T. H., Esq. 

•Thnillier, Col. H. L., F. R. G. S. 

Bengal Artillery. 
tThuillier, Lt. H. R. 

•Thnrlow, Tiro Hon’ble T. J. H. 
fTolbort, T. W. H., Esq., C. S. 
Tonnerre, Dr. 0. F. 

•Torrens, Col. H. D. 
fTremlett, J. D., Esq., C. S. 
•Trevelyan, The Bight Hon’ble Sir 
C JOB 

•Trevor, The Hon’ble C- B., B. C. S. 
fTrever,Lt. E A., Royal Eug.Marine 
Lines. 

Tween, A., Esq., Geological Survey. 
fTylcr, Dr. J. 


Punjab,Lahore 

Calcutta 

Faridpore 

Europe [jab 

Lmliana, Pnn- 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Simla 

Enropo 

Europe 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Mynporie 


1860 May 2. 

1864 Feb. 3. 
1864 April 6. 


fVanrenen, Capt. A. D., late 71st B. 
N. I. 

fVerchcre, A. M., Esq , M. D. 
fVijayarikma Ghtjnpati Raj Mnnnia 
Sultan Bnh:'ulur,MahnrAjahMirza. 


Bijaonr 

Jellnmler 

Vmanagnram 


1865 Nov. 1. 

1861 May 1. 
1863 Dec. 2. 
1863 May 6. 
1863 Oct. 7. 

1863 Dec. 2. 

1862 Jan. 15. 
1852 Jnly 7. 
1859 July 6. 

1865 May 3. 

1854 Jnly 5. 
1847 Nov. 3. 

1867 Feb. 6. 
1862 Oct. 8. 
1867 Aug. 7. 

1864 Mar. 2. 
1861 Sept. 4. 
1867 Jan. 16. 
1867 Mar. 6. 
1869 Sept. 7. 
1859 Aug. 3. 
1805 Feb. 1. 

1866 Mar. 7. 


Wahlie, D., Esq., F. R. C. S. 
f Walker,Lt.-Col. J. T.,Bomb.Engrs. 
fWnlker, A. G., Esq , C S. 

•Wall, P. W., Esq , C. S. 

Waller, W. K., Esq., M B. 

Walters, The Rev. 51. D. C. 
tWard, G. E., Esq., B. C. S. 

•Ward. J. J., Esq., B. C- S. 
•Warraml, R. H. M., Esq., B. C. S. 
•Waterhouse, Lieut. J., Royal Ar¬ 
tillery, 

•Watson, J., Esq., B. C. S. 

•Waugh, Major-General Sir A. S., 
C. B., F. R. S„ F. R. G. 8. 
fWestmacott, E. V., Esq., B.A.,C.S. 
Wheeler, J. T., Esq. 
tWilcox, F., Esq., Bengal Police, 
f Wilkinson, C. J., Esq. 
tWilliams, Dr. C.,H.51.’s 68tljRcgt. 
tWilliamson, Lient. W. J. 

Willson, W. G., Esq.,B. A. 
fWilson, W. L., Esq., Geol. Survey. 
fWilmot, 0. W., Esq. 
fWilmot, E., Esq. 
fWisc, Dr. J. F. N. 


Calcutta 
Mns&oorie 
Onao, Omlh 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Meerut 
| Europo 
Europe 

Enropo 

Europo 

Europo 

Dinagcpore 

Calcutta 

Prulea, 

Calcutta 

Rangoon 

Garrow Hills 

Calcutta 

Sangor 

KdjmaMl 

Delhi 

Dacca 
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I>*tc of Election. 

1867 J^ly 3. 

f Wood, Dr. J. J. 

Ranchec 

1861 May 7. 

Woodrow. H, Esq., M. A. 

Calcutta 

1859 Mar. 2. 

•Wortley, Major A. II. P. 

Europe 

1862 Aug. 6. 

* Wylie, J. W. Esq., Bombay C. S. 

Europe 

1868 June 3. 

Yatindramohann TUaknra. 

Calcutta 

1858 April 4. 

•IToung, Lt.-Col C. B. 

Europe 

1856 July 2. 

•Yule, Col. H., 11 E. 

Europe 


Andul 


LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Unto or Election 

1825 Mar. 9. 

M. Gnrcin do Tassy,Membre del’Inst. 

Paris 

1S26 „ 

1. 

Sir John Phillippart. 

Loudon 

1829 July 

1. 

Count De Noe. 

Paris 

1831 „ 

7. 

Prof. C. Lassen. 

Bonn 

1834 Nov. 

5. 

Sir J. F. W. Hersehel, F. R. S. 

Loudon 

1834 ,. 

1835 May 

5. 

Col. W. H. Sykes, F. R. S. 

London 

0. 

Prof. Lea. 

Philadelphia 

1842 Feb. 

4. 

Dr. Ewald. 

Gottingen 

1842 „ 

4. 

Right Hon’ble Sir Edward Ryan, ICt. 
Prof. Jules Mold, Memb. de 1’ Instit. 

London 

1843 Mar. 30. 

Paris 

1847 May 

5. 

His Highness Hekekyan Bey. 

Egypt 

1817 Sept. 

1. 

Col. W. Munro. 

London 

1847 Nov. 

3. 

His Highness the Nawab Nazim of 


1848 Feb. 

2. 

Bengal. 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, R. N., F. R. 8. 

Murshidabad 

Kew 

1848 Mar. 

8. 

Prof. Henry. 

Princeton,Uni- 

1S58 April 

6. 

Major-Gen. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K. 

ted States 

1854 Aug, 

2. 

C. B., F. R. S., D. C. L. 

Col. Sir Proby T. Cantlcy, K. C. B., 

London 

1858 July 

6. 

F. R. S. 

B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

London 

Europe 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

The Hon’ble Sir J. W. Colvile, Kt 

Europe 

1860 „ 

7. 

Prof. Max Muller. 

Oxford 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

Mons. Stnnislns Julicn, 

Paris 

1860 „ 

7. 

Dr. Robert Wight. 

London 

1860 „ 

7. 

Edward Thomas, Esq. 

Loudon 

1860 „ 

7. 

Dr. Aloys Sprengor. 

Germany 

1860 „ 

7. 

Dr. Albrecht Weber, 

Berlin 

1865 Sept, 

6. 

Edward Blyth, Esq, 

E n rope 

1868 Feb. 

5. 

Genl, A. Cunningham, 

London 

1868 „ 

5. 

Prof. B&pu Ddvn Sastri, 

Benares 

1868. „ 

5. 

Dr,T,Thomson,F.R.S.,F.L.S.,F.G.S. 

London 

1868 Sept, 

2. 

A, Grote, Esq., C, S. 

Loudon 
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LIST OF CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 

1844 "Oct. 2. 

Macgownn, Dr. J. 

Europe 

1856 Juno 4, 

Kramer, Herr. A. vou 

Alexandria 

1856 „ 4. 

Porter, The Rev. J. 

Damascus 

1856 „ 4. 

Schlngintwoit, Derr H. von 

Bavaria 

1S56 „ 4. 

Smith, Dr. E. 

Bey rou 6 

1856 „ 4. 

Tailor, J., Esq. 

Uussorah 

1856 „ 4. 

Wilson, Dr. 

Bombay 

1857 Mar. 4. 

Neitnor, J., Esq 

Sclilagintweit, Herr H. R. von 

Coylon 

1858 Mar. 3. 

Gicsou 

1859 Nov. 2. 

Frederick, Dr. H. 

Batavia 

1859 May 4. 

Bleeker, Dr. H. 

Batavia 

1860 Feb. 1. 

Baker, The Rev. H. 

E. 31nlabar 

1860 „ 1. 

Swiulioe, R., Esq., H. M.’s Consul. 

Amoy 

1860 April 4. 

Hang, Dr. M. 

Poonah 

1861 July 3. 

Goschc, Dr. R. 

Berlin 

1802 Mar. 5. 

Murray, A., Esq. 

London 

1863 Jan. 15. 

Goldstiicker, Dr. T. 

Lomlon 

1803 July 4. 

Barnes, R. H., Esq. 

Ceylon 

1866 May 7. 

Scholgintweit, Prof. E. von 

Prussia 

1866 „ 7. 

Shorring, The Rev. 31. A. 

Europe 

1868 Feb. 5. 

Foucaux, 31. F. H. 

Paris 

1868 „ 5. 

Holmboe, Prof. 

Christiania 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


1885 Oct. 7. 
1838 Feb. 7. 
1848- Doc. 0. 
1865 May 3. 


Stephenson, J., Esq. 
Keramut Ali, Saied. 
Long, The Rev. J. 

Doll, The Rev. C. H. A. 


Europe 

Hooghly 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 


ELECTIONS IN 1808. 
Ordinary Mkmbkrs. 


J. Boxwell, Esq., C. S. 

Balm Rakhalndasa Hnldara. 
Major E. Clark. 

J. Kavunngk, Esq. 

L. H. Lees, Esq., M. 1). 

G. Robb, Esq. 

H. S. H. Prince Frederick of 
Ilolstciu. 

W. 31. Smith, Esq. 


Schleswig 


Pooreo 
Manubhum 
Barnicli, Oudh 
Fyzahad, Oudh 
Simla 
Calcutta 

Lahore 

Bevhainpore 
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Cumava Pramathanatha Raya. 

B&bn Bliolauatha Chandra. 

Col. II. Hyde. 

J. Baynes, Esq. 

T. E. Coxhead, Esq., C. a. 

C. D. Field, Esq., 0. S. 

F. W. Peterson, Esq. 

A. Pine, Esq. 

E. 0. Buclc, Esq., C. 8. 

Biibn Tati ndromoliana Thnkura. 

H. Reinhohl, Esq. 

J)r. C. R. Francis. 

Dr. G. W. Leitnor. 

Lient. C. H. T Marshall. 

The Rev. J. Roberts. 

R. H. Renny, Esq. 

W. Smith, Esq., 0. E. 

Pandita Chandramohana Gosvauu. 
R. T. Hobart, Esq., 0. S. 

Capt W. J.W. Muir 

H. E. Perkins, Esq., C ». 

R. M. Adam, Esq. 

E. Ch. Van-Cutsom, Esq. 

Baron 0. Ernsthauscn. 

C. Lazarus, Esq. 

R. V. Stoney, Esq. C. 8. 

W. Eddowes, Esq., M. 

Dr. S. M. Shircore. 

Lieut, H. H. Colo, R. E, 

Capt. W. R. M. Holroyd. 

C- Pearson, Esq. 

,T. c. Goddcs, Esq., c. ». 

M. Macanlifle, E0. S. 

J. E. Cooke, Esq. 


Degapati. 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Magora, 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Cawnpore 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Lahore 

Lahore 

Calcutta 

Chittagong Hill- 
Tracts 
Calcutta 
Gowliati 
Bustec 

Abu, Rajpntna 

Hosliigarporc 

Agra 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Erinpur 

Calcutta 

Seal koto 

Pan jab 

Punjab 

Chittagong 

Multan 

Calcutta 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Gcnl. A. Cunningham. 
Dr. T. Thomson. 

A. Groto, Esq. . 

Prof. Bftpu Ddva Sastn. 


London 

London 

London 

Benares 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

_ -r, I Paris 

M. F- H. Foucanx. Christiania 

Prof, Holmboe. 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 186S. 


Ordinary Members. 
By retirement- 

Major F. B. Norman. 

H. Beverley, Esq. 

C. V. Bradford, Esq. 

Balm Bhola Natlia Mallickn. 

E. T. Trevor, Esq. 

J. Christian, Esq. 

E. T. Atkinson, Esq. 

The Hon’ble, L. S. Jackson. 

C. U. Aitchi&on, Esq., C. S. 

J. Harris, Esq. 

R. A. Sterndnle, Esq. 

J. H. A. Branson, Esq. 

Cnpt. F. S. Stannton. 

A. P. Macdonald, Esq. 

J. M. Scott, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. B. Reid. 

Col. J. C. Brooke, 

G. A. D. Anley, Esq. 

A. W. Croft, Esq. 

Dr. T. Duka. 


Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Hooglily 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Moughyr 

Jnnnpore 

Calcutta 

Umritsur 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Moughyr 

Calcutta 

Chamba 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Simla 


By death. 

H. D. Robertson, Esq. 

Maulvf Mania Bakas, Khan Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble A. A. Roberts. 

The Hon’ble Prasannakmnara Thakura, C. S. I. 
C. F. Thornhill, Esq. 

8. Fonn, Esq. 

F. Hill, Esq. 


Sabfirunporo 

Patna 

Hyderabad 

Calcutta 

Allahabad 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 


Struck off. 

The non'ble R. S. Ellis. 

M&hsrdjah Satischnndrn Bnk&dur. 

W. H. Scott, Esq. 

Munshi Sudderuddin, 


Madras 

Krishnagur 

Debra 

Paudoah 
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ABSTRACT STATEMENT 

. / * 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

• • % - 

OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

FOB 


THE YEAR 1868. 





STATEMENT 

A hlract of the Cash Account 


RECEIPTS. 

186S. 1867. 

Admission Fees. 

Received from the New Members^ Rs. 1,330 0 0 

- 1,380 0 0 1,604 0 0 


Cojmmnmoss. 

Received from the Members, ... 9,771 12 0 

- 9,771 12 0 8,373 13 6 


JOUUUXk. 

Sale proceeds and Subscription to the 
Journal of the Asiatio Society, ... 1,303 6 0 

Ditto ditto 27 copies of Total Eclipse, 13 8 0 

Refund of Postage Stamps, ... 28 10 0 

Ditto of Pocking Chargee, ... 18 0 

Ditto of Freight, ... ... 6 4 0 

Commission received from the Baptist 
Mission Press on the bills of the 
Journal, &c., ... ... 72 15 8 


Inun. 

Sale proceeds of Books, ... ... 412 3 6 

Refund of Freight, ... ... 16 4 0 

Ditto of Postage, ... ... 2 4 0 

SoleproceedsoftwolargeBookSholves, 60 0 0 


Secretabt’s Ofuce. 

Refund of Freight, ... ... 7 8 0 

Ditto of Postage, ... 7 10 0 


GENKSAI, ESTABLISHMENT. 

Savings, ... ... ... • o 16 3 

Kao. ••• ... ... 0 12 0 


Vested Tom. 

Received interest on the Government 
Securities from the Bank of Bengal, 110 0 0 


Coin Fund. 

Proceeds of s&io of duplicates, ... 

36 0 0 

Museum. 

Refund of the amount paid for the 
furnitures,... ... 

280 0 0 

Inefficient. 

Refund of the nmonnt from Dr. Jordon, 
paid by tho Assistant Curator Baboo 
for Sundries Charges,... 

48 8 0 


1,425 2 3 2,820 6 9 

479 11 6 437 10 O 

15 2 0 17 6 9 

1 11 3 14 6 

110 0 0 110 0 0 

36 0 0 8 8 0 

280 0 0 

48 8 0 


Carried over, Rs. 13,447 7 0 


of Hie Asiatic Society for 1868 . 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Paid Commission on collecting sub¬ 
scription bills, ... Bs. 60 5 8 


1868. 


60 6 3 


1867. 


Journal. 

Freight, ... ... ... 

Printing charges, ... ... 

Lithographing and Engraving charges, 

Ac., 

Purchase of Postage Stamps, 
Commission on Sale of Books, 
Purchoso of Journal, 

Ditto of Blank Books, ... ... 

Ditto of Stationery, ... ... 

Refund of packing charges. 

Colonring of the Maps, ... 

Petty charges, 


184 14 6 
6,446 11 3 

603 0 0 
20-1 1 0 
89 8 3 
307 0 0 
9 4 0 
3 0 0 
2 11 0 
44 9 0 
12 13 9 

--- 7,807 8 9 4,849 7 6 


Library. 

Salary of the Librarian, ... 
Establishment, ... ... 

Book-binding, ... ... 

Commission on sale of Books, 

Purchoso of Books, 

Ditto of Custom Receipt Stamps, ... 
Freight, ... ... ... 

Salary of a Punkhaman, ... 

Printing charges, ... 

Purchase of Stationery, ... 
Proportional Exchange on bill of £160, 
Lauding charges, ... ... 

Petty charges, 


840 0 0 
120 0 0 
206 1 0 
48 11 0 
1,468 6 0 
2 0 0 
6 0 0 
27 14 9 
20 0 0 
4 0 0 
47 9 8 
17 6 9 
23 7 9 

-:- 2,830 8 11 3,207 6 C 


Secretary's On ice. 

General Establishment, ... 

Secretary’s Office Establishment, ... 
Purchase of Postage Stamps, 

Ditto of Stationery, 

Ditto of Paper files, ... 

Ditto of Directory and Army List, ... 
Printing charges. 

Binding Gazettes, ... 

Bearing Postage, 

Subscription to the Medical Gazette, 
Petty oharges, 


294 0 0 
1,344 0 0 
116 1 0 
51 13 0 
14 8 0 
26 0 0 
122 8 0 
31 8 0 
6 2 6 
12 0 0 
20 6 6 

- 2,037 14 0 1,633 6 7 


Carried over, Ra. 12,726 4 11 



XX 


RECEIPTS. 1S<58. 

Brought over, Rs. 13,447 13 0 

0. P. Fund. 

Recoived in part of £63*5-8 advance 
on bill of Messrs. Williams, and 
Norgato on account of White Tajur- 
veda, ... 200 0 0 

Ditto by Transfer from Messrs.Williams 
and Norgato, Sale proceeds of Biblio- . 
theca Indies through them, ... 276 18 6 


1867. 


489 12 8 105 10 II 


Messrs. WretiAJtg and Noroate. 

Received by Sale prooeods of their 
Books, ... ... .... 2 8 0 

Ditto from Sayyid Karamnt Ali, as 
dopoait on their acoonnt being tho 
price of a number of the Kamil, ... 3 0 0 

Ditto by Books supplied to tho Asiatic 

Society, ... ... , ... 1,370 12 0 

Ditto of Postage for sending various 
letters, ... ... ... 1 10 0 

Ditto of Freight for ditto ditto Journal, 21 1 6 

Ditto by Transfer to the O. P. Fund 
for tho White Yajurvoda, ... 632 13 6 

Ditto by ditto to Babu Progono Coomar 
Tagoro, for distributing Packets of 
Books in London, ... ... 12 8 0 

Ditto by ditto to Babu Rsjendrulala 

Mitra, for,... ... ... 6 0 0 

Ditto on £150, ... 82 6 8 


Government North Western Provinces. 
Refund of Freight paid for sending 
Journal and Proceedings, 


2,132 11 8 299 12 O 


10 14 0 


Indian Museum. 

Refund of tho amount advanced, 

Bopf Stutuxo Funu. 
Roceivod on deposit, ... 


14 8 0 


213 0 0 


10 14 0 14 8 O 


14 8 0 


-Baptist Mission Press. 

Rccoivod from Uoulvie Abdoollateef, 
for charges of, ... ... 


3 0 0 


Major J. F. Tennants. 

Refund of the amount paid on tho 11th 
July, 1868,... ... ... 6 0 0 

Mb. A. Grotk, Portrait Fund. 

Reocived on deposit, ... ... g67 0 0 

Dr. J. F. N. Wise. 

Befnudof the amount paid on the 31st 

October, 1866, ... „. 0 12 0 


213 0 0 . 


3 0 0 62 8 0 


6 0 0 


967 0 0 


0 12 0 


Carried over, Rs. 17,285 9 4 



XXI 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Brought over. Re. 

Vested Fond. 

Commission to tlio Bunk of Bengal for 
drawing interest on the Government 
Securities,... ... ... 0 4 4 


1868. 

12,726 4 11 


1867. 


Cow Fund. 

Purchase of Coin, 

Ditto of a Blank Book, ... 

Baughy expenses for returned Coins, 
Petty charges, ... ... 

BuiLDINO. 


Miscellaneous. 
Salary of the Mally, 
Printing charges,' . 
Meeting charges, 
Advertising charges, 
Purchase of 2 Lamps, .. 
Ditto of Roccipt Stamps, 
Ditto of Stationery, 

Petty charges, 


831 0 
7 8 
0 16 
0 8 


Assessment, ... ... 

432 

0 

0 

Ditto for lighting, ... ... 

96 

0 

0 

Police Rato, ... ... 

144 

0 

0 

Repairing, . 

112 

9 

0 

Paid to tlio Justices of tho Peace for 




constructing 3 Gully pits, Ac. for 




drainogo, ... ... 

851 

15 

3 


57 

38 

102 

212 

63 

2 

1 


46 11 


0. P. Fund: 

Paid to the Asiutio Society on account 
of Loan, 

Ditto ditto Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, 

Ditto Messrs. Wil¬ 
liams and Nor- 
gate, for pur¬ 
chase of White 

Yajurvoda, ...£50 12 6 606 4 0 

Ditto ditto ad¬ 
vertising Bibli¬ 
otheca Indica,.. £0 18 0 9 0 0 

Do. do. Freight 
and Packing for 
distributing Bi¬ 
bliotheca Indi¬ 
ca, .£1116 2 117 9 6 


£63 6 8 632 13 6 


Do. proportional Exchange 
on a bill of £150, 


84 13 0 


0 4 4 


0 4 4 


389 15 0 417 14 6 


1,136 8 3 653 8 0 


577 4 0 297 0 8 


163 5 6 
5 0 0 


667 10 6 


856 0 0 45 18 9 


Carried over, Rs. 15,636 4 6 




xxn 


RECEIPTS. J8G8. 

Brought over, Rs. 17,285 9 4 

V. Bam, Esq. 

Refund of tlie amount paid ou tho 
12th September, 1868, .. ... 1 0 0 

-10 0 

K, BoonwfATH Row. 

Refund of tha amount paid on the 
Slat August, 1668, ... .... 1 0 0 

_10 0 


W. Irvinb, Esq. 

Refnnd of tho amount paid, ... 11 4 6 

-11 4 6 

D. Witcta, Esq. 

Refund of the amount paid on tho 6th 
July, 1868,... ... ... 9 2 0 

- 6 2 0 

E. T. Atkmssos, Esq 

Refund of the amount, ... ... 10 0 

-10 0 


Db. Buau Daji. 

Received on deposit, ... ... 12 8 0 

- 12 8 0 

Li. J. Butmsb. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 31st 
October and 21st December, 1867,... 4 7 0 

-4 7 0 


Jambs Brasiss, Esq 

Refund of, ... ... ... 7 8 0 


Babu Rajexdilalaia Mitba. 

Refund of the paid on the 16th July, 

1867, ... ... ... 11 0 0 


Dn, F. Stomczka. 

Refund of tho amount paid on the 

12th September, 1868, ... 1 8 0 


E. B. Cowkli, Esq. 
Refund of tho amount paid, 

Catt. M. W. Caw. 
Received on deposit, 

Cot. B. Sibacbet. 
Refund of the amount paid, 

J. D. Tbbmiett, Esq, 
Refund of Postage Stamps, 

Db. J. Mum. 

Received in deposit. 


106 4 0 


1 11 0 


10 0 0 


0 2 0 


7 8 0 


11 0 0 


18 0 


106 4 0 


1 11 0 


10 0 0 


0 2 0 


1,000 0 0 


1,000 0 0 


Carried over, Ra. 18,463 18 10 


1867. 


7 8 0 



xxm 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1868. 

Brought over. Us. 15,686 4 6 
Messrs. Williams and Noroatb. 

Paid Messrs. GiUanders,Arbuthnot and 
Co., as per draft, dated 8th July, 

1868, £150, at 1-10J per rupee, ... 1,532 6 8 
Ditto by transfer to sale of Journal,... 78 12 0 
Ditto ditto of Library, ... ... 17 16 6 

Ditto ditto of Bibliotheca Indioa, (0. 

P. F.) ... ... .. 270 18 6 

- 1,955 15 8 


Government North-Western 
Provinces. 

Paid Freight for sending Journal and 
Proceedings, ... ... 16 6 0 

-16 5 0 


Indian Museum. 

Paid Proight for soiiding a parcel of 
Books to Messrs. Williams and Nor- 
gate, London, ... ... 1 12 0 


Bore Stiftuko Fund. 

Paid advertising charges, ... 4 14 6 

Ditto Postage Stamp for sending Cir¬ 
cular, .. ... ... 4 12 6 

Bofunded the amount to Babu B. 

Mitra, ... ... ... 203 5 0 


Baptist Mission Press. 

Paid to tho Press, for printing oharges 

on account of tho Hon’bio Campbell, 47 8 0 


Major J. F. Tennants. 

Paid Printing chargee on 76 copies of 
Total Eclipso, ... ... 6 0 0 


Mr. A. Gbotb, Portrait Fund. 
Paid Postage Stamps, ... 

Ditto 200 Creamlaid Envelope, 

Ditto 16 Receipt Stamps, 

Ditto printing charges 150 copies of 
Circulars, ... ... 

Refunded the amount to Babu B. 
Mitra, ... 


15 14 0 
1 12 0 
10 0 

12 0 0 

936 6 0 


Zoological Garden. 

Paid printing charges, ... ... 16 0 0 


Museum Catalogue. 

Cataloguo binding, ... ... 18 0 0 


V. Ball, Esq. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press for 
printing charges, ... ... 10 0 


1 12 0 


213 0 0 

47 8 0 

'6 0 0 

967 0 0 

16 0 0 

18 0 0 

10 0 


1867. 


418 12 0 


10 14 0 


12 12 0 


5 0 0 


1 14 0 

764 2 9 


Carried over, Bs. 18,878 13 2 


XXIV 


BECErPTS. 

Brought over, Ba, 18,463 18 10 

Babc Ksdarsath Baxkrjra. 

Received from bint ott account of the 
Library Books Salt), ... ... 7 0 0 

-7 0 0 

W. T. Blaxj’obd, Esq. 

Refund of the amount paid, ... 6 0 0 

- 6 0 0 



Carried over, Ba 18,470 15 10 



XXV 


K. Roohunath Row. 
Paid packing charges, ... 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1S68. 
Brought over, Rs. 18,878 13 2 

10 0 


D. WAtmB, Esq. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press for 
printing charges, ... ... 


9 2 0 


James Beams, Esq. 

Paid Freight for sending Books to 
Monghyr, ... ... ... 


110 


Babu Rajendralala Mitra. 

Paid to tho Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, 

Do. to Mossrs. Williams & Norgate,... 


11 0 0 
6 0 0 


Dr, P. Stoliczka. 

Paid to tho Baptist Mission Press, for 

printing charges, ... ... 18 0 

The Hon’ bee G. Campbell. 

Paid to tho Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing chargos, ... ... 6 0 0 


W. L. Wrtsow, Esq, 

Paid Postage for sending Library 
Books, ... ... ... 0 7 0 

Major C. H. Strutt. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending 
Journal, ... ... ... 2 6 0 


Dr. G. Kino. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending 
Extra Copy and Chart, 


0 6 0 


R. B. Smart, Esq. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending 
Chart, ... ... 


0 2 0 


Lt. J. Forstth. 

Paid discount for Cashing 2 Bombay 

Currency Notes, ... ... 0 6 0 

Dr. J. M. Fleming. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending 
Chart, ... ... ... 0 3 0 


Dr. G. W. Cline. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending a 
Copy of Roles of the Asiatic Society, 0 3 0 

G. Shelvebton, Esq. 

Paid discount for Cashing his draft,... 0 6 9 


10 0 

9 2 0 

110 

17 0 0 

1 .8 0 

6 0 0 

0 7 0 

2 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 2 0 

0 6 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 
0 6 9 


1867. 


3 2 0 


Carried oyer, Rs. 18,917 14 11 




Carried oyer, Rs. 18,476 15 10 



xxvii 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1868. 1867. 

Brought over, Rs. 18,917 14 11 

H. B. Camvao, Esq. an' 

Paid discount for Cashing his draft,... OHO 


Major-General A. Ccnnixgiiam. 
Paid to tho Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges. 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Sir William Jones’ Monument. 
Befundod tho amount to Messrs. 
Llewelyn and Co., for repairing the 
Monument, ••• ••• 

680 0 0 

G80 0 0 

Da, T. Andehson. 

Paid to tho Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, ••• 

5 8 0 

5 8 0 

C. Hornr, Esq. 

Paid to tho Baptist Mission ProSB, for 
printing charges, ••• ••• 

7 2 0 

0 7 0 

Thv. Bkv. M. A. Sherrino. 

Paid to tho Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, ... ••• 

2 10 0 

2 10 0 

H. Blochmann, Esq. 

Paid to tho Baptist Mission Pross, for 
printing charges, •• ••• 

Ditto Froight for sending Books to 
Messrs. Williams* Norgato, London, 

3 12 0 

2 0 0 

5 12 0 

The Rev. W. G. Cowie. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, ... ••• 

6 6 0 

6 6 0 

Dr. A. M. Ykrchere. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending Li¬ 
brary Books, — ••• 

X 2 0 

12 0 

M. Macanlitfr, Esq. 

Paid Postage for sending Researches, 
Vol. 15, ... 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

Barb Prosono Coomar Tagore. • 
Paid Messrs. Williams & Norgato, for 
distributing pockots of Books in 
London, ••• 

12 8 0 

13 8 0 

Moulvtb Abdoollateef. 

Paid to tho Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, ... 

18 0 

18 0 

W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, 

GOO 

GOO 


Carried over, Es. 19,618 15 11 


1S67. 


RECEIPTS. - 186S. 

Brought over, Ra. 18,476 16 10 

Balance or 1867. 

In the Bank of Bongo!, ... ... 3,487 12 1 

Cash in hand, ... ... 38 8 4 

- 8,626 4 6 


R*. 22,003 4 3 


Examined, 

Sd. Pratatachundiu. Ghosha, 
Asst, Seay. 

Asiatic Society, Bengal. 


Errors and Omissions excoptcd, 

Sd. Bcdmnath Bxsack, 

Cash Keeper, 

Asiatic Society, Bengal. 


Examined and found correct 
Sd. R. D. Stewart, 
„ P. W. Peterson. 


Auditors, 



XXIX 


Balance. 

In the Bank of Bengal, viz., 
Account-current Dr. J. 

Muir, ... 1,000 0 0 

„ Asintio So¬ 
ciety, ... 1,261 10 9 

Cash in hand, 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1868. 
Brought forward, Be. 19,648 IS 11 


2,261 10 9 
92 9 7 


2,354 4 4 
Ra, 22,003 4 3 


1867. 


Examined, 

Sd. PratXtchundea Gbosha, 
Asj(. 8ecry. 

Asiatic Society, Bengal, 


Errors and Omissions oxcoptod, 

Sd. Buddinath Bvsack, 

Cash Keeper, 

Asiatic Society, Bengal. 


Examined and fonnd correct, 

Sd. R. D. Stewart, 1 
„ F. W. Peterson. ) 


Auditors. 



XXX 


STATEMENT 

Abstract of the Gash Account 


RECEIPTS. 

Oriental Publications. 

Received by Sato of Bibliotheca, Rs. 2,268 12 0 


Ditto by Subscription to ditto, ... 102 2 0 

Ditto by Sale of Wliito Yajurveda, ... 456 14 3 

Ditto by Sate of Snmavcda, ... 24 8 0 

Ditto by Sale of Athnrveda, ... 32 8 0 

Refund of Postage Stamps, ... 47 7 0 

Ditto of Packing charges, ... 6 2 0 

Ditto of Freight, ... ... 0 2 0 


1868. 1867. 


2,938 7 3 2,658 12 9 


GOVERNMENT ALLOWANCE. 

Received from the General Treasury 
at 500 Rs. per month,... ... 6,000 0 0 

- 6,000 0 0 6,000 0 0 

Vbstxd Fund. 

Received Interest on tho Government 
Securities from the Bank of Bengal, 346 4 0 
Ditto by Sate of Government Security, 3,500 0 0 

Ditto Premium by Sale of ditto, ... 529 6 0 

Ditto Interest by Sate of ditto, ... 84 12 1 

- 4,410 6 1 442 8 0 

Custody op Omental Works. 

Saving of Salary, ... ... 14 7 6 

-- 14 7 6 

Asiatic Society op Bengal. 

Received on Loan, ... ... 183 5 6 

Ditto by transfer on ne- 
connt of White Tajur- 
veda, Ac., purchased 
through M essrs. Williams 
and Norgnto, £50 12 6, 506 4 0 
Do. do. Advertising Bibli¬ 
otheca Indica, £0 18 0, 9 0 0 

Do. do. freight and pack¬ 
ing charges, £11 15 2, 117 9 6 
Do. do. proportional freight 
on a draft of £150 0 0, 34 13 0 


LUrcmiKE StTNDBA Rahahab. 

6G7 

10. 6 

- 851 0 0 

Received on deposit, 

P. Swamlxatua Ague. 

39 

8 0 

- 39 8 0 

Received on deposit, ... ... 

Ditto on account of Bibliotheca In¬ 

14 

0 0 

dica, 

3 

8 0 


17 8 0 


Carried ovor, Rs. 14,271 4 0 




xxxi 


No. 2. 

Oriental Fund for 1868. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Oriental Publications. 

Paid Commission on tlio Solo of 
Books, ... ... Ka. 

Fi'ioght, ... .. 

Packing Charges, 

Pnrchaao of Postage Stamps, 

Ditto of White Ynjurveda, &o.. 
Advertising Charges, 

Proportional exchange on a draft £150 
Purchase of Stationery, ... 

Petty Charges, 

, Vested Fund. 

Paid Commission to tho Bank of Bon- 
gal for drawing Interest on the 
Government Securities, 

Ditto Commission and Brokerage on 
Sale of tho Government Security,... 
Ditto a receipt Stamp, ... ... 


Custody or Oiusntai Wobks. 
Paid Salary of the Librarian, 
Establishment, ... , 

Book-binding, ... 

Pee paid to the Bank of Bengal for 

Stamping Cheques, 

Purchase of Stationery, ... 

Ditto of blank Books, 

Printing charges, ... •« 

Books cleaning, 

Purchase of two Book Cases and 
I Toblo, ... 

Subscription to tho Satya Brata Sama 
Sramy, ... ... ... 

Petty oharges, ... ... 


Library. 

Purchase of MSS. Books, &o., 

Train hire for ditto, ... 

Postage for ditto, 

Binding Sanskrit MSS. purchased from 
Benares, ... ••• ••• 

Copying MSS. 

Copying charges, ... ... 


292 0 
218 5 
44 1 
61 15 
606 4 
9 0 
34 13 
9 11 
3 9 


360 

654 

197 


3 2 
48 14 
14 8 


69 

47 


16 0 
41 10 


551 10 
4 6 
4 8 


1869. 


1,179 11 9 


0 13 10 

13 2 0 
0 10 


14 0 10 


66 1 6 


1,518 5 0 


42 14 9 


37 3 0 


603 7 0 


37 3 0 


1867. 

674 2 3 

1 

118 


983 5 5 

130 12 0 

83 12 0 


Carried over, Rs. 3,352 11 7 


xxxii 


RECEIPTS. 1868. 

Brought over, Rs. 14.271 4 

Damoodasa Jetta. 

Recoived by Solo of White Yajnrveda, 48 0 0 
Ditto on account of Bibliotheca Indica, 240 0 0 


288 0 0 


PtTKDtTA RaDHA KiSSE.N. 

Received on deposit, 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

90 10 6 

0 10 0 

A 11 A 

K. Roohukatha Row. 

Reoeivcd on acsoount of Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... ... 

Refund of Freight, ... 

87 12 6 
2 14 0 

Babu Kartio Craxdea Chowdurt, 
Received on deposit, 

0 10 0 

A. Narawi Row. 

Refund of Postage, ... 

0 14 0 

Babu Ksdaiwath Bakeries. 
Received on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, 

98 8 0 

U 14 0 

93 8 0 

Babu Bxojo Bhusuk Doss. 
Recoived on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... 

20 0 0 

DownreBAi; Doom Chaxd A Co. 
Recoived on deposit, ... 

5 0 6 

20 0 0 

5 0 6 

V. B Soobiah. 

Received on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, 

10 0 0 

Sada Sukh Lala. 

Received on deposit, ... 

42 8 0 

10 0 0 

42 8 0 

13 6 0 

Rev. K. 51. Bakerjee. 

Received on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, 

13 6 0 

The Hok'blb d. F. McLeod. 
Received on deposit. 

0 7 0 

J. Tavier, Esq. 

Received on deposit. 

Ditto on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, 

18 0 

69 4 0 

0 7 0 

60 12 0- 

2 4 0 

PUNDITA DaMOOEA BaILABH 

Received on account of Bibliotheca 
Icdjca, ... 1>t 

2 4 0 


Carried over, Rs. 14*899 12 10 


1867. 


511 0 0 


49 8 0 


25 7 0 


60 0 0 


19 6 


4 14 0 



xxxm 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1SG8. 
Brought over, Re. 3,352 11 7 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Paid on account of Loan, ... 12 18 2 

Ditto by transfer by Sale of the Bi. 
bliothecn Indica, through Messrs. 

Williams and Norgato, £27 13 8, ... 276 13 6 

Ditto in part payment of £63 15 8, for 

White Yajurveda, ... ... 200 0 0 

- 489 12 8 

Lutcjtmee Sundra Raxanaii. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending Bi¬ 
bliotheca Indica, ... ... 4 15 6 

-4 15 6 


P. Swauanatha Jyer. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending Bi¬ 
bliotheca Indica, ... ... 1 13 0 

-1 13 0 


Dauoodara Jbtta. 

Paid freight for sending Books, ... 17 8 6 

Ditto packing charges for ditto, ... 4 0 9 

Ditto by transfer to the Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... ... ... 442 8 6 

-464 1 9 

K. BoonuNATtrA Row. 

Paid freight for Bonding Books, ... 2 14 0 

Ditto by transfer to the Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... ... ... 81 12 3 

- 84 10 8 


A. Naraik Row. 

Paid Bearing Postage on his lottor, ... 0 10 

Ditto Postage for sending Bibliothoca 

Indica, ... ... ... 0 14 0 

Ditto by transfer to the Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... ... ... 4 11 0 

- 5 10 0 

Dowhitrau Doolie Ciiand & Co. 

Refunded tlio amount to the School 

Book Society, ... ... 5 16 

-5 16 

Sada Sunn Lala. 

Paid freight and packing ohargos for 

sending Books, ... ... 4 5 0 

Ditto by transfer to tho Bibliothoca 
Indica, ... ... ... 38 3 0 

- 42 8 0 

Rev. K. M. Banerjre. 

Paid by transfer to the Bibliotheca 
Indica, ••• ••• 13 6 0 

-13 6 0 

3. W. McGrindlb, Esq. 

Paid freight, Ac., for sending Biblio¬ 
theca Indica, ... ... 2 13 0 

-3 13 C 


1867. 


165 10 11 


329 14 9 


20 13 0 


Carried over, Rs. 4,437 7 3 





XXXV 


PoKMS 0? CEAND. 

Paid Postage Expenses on a Banghy 
Parcel of tlie MSS., 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1SCS. 
Brought ovor, Rs. 4,467 7 


13 8 0. 


Pam Grammar. 

Paid Rev. P. Mason, for Editing 

charges, .. ... ... 912 0 0 

Ditto Premium for getting a draft in 

his favor, ... ... 10 7 0 

Ditto Printing paper for tho Pali 

Grammar including charges for send¬ 
ing ditto, ... ... ... 225 15 3 

Ditto Printing &c. for 500 Copies of 
Covers of ditto. No. 123 and height 
for ditto, ... ... ... 25 3 0 

Ditto Freight, ... ... 4 12 0 

Ditto Petty charges, ... ... 2 5 0 


Tarikih Badaoxi. 
Editing and Printing charges, 


1,180 15 3 


Aix £ Akiiari. 

Paid Salary to Moonshee, ... 360 0 0 

Ditto Printing charges, ... ... 1,636 12 0 

Ditto 6 Reams of 26 lbs. Printing 
lioyal Paper, ... ... 78 0 0 

Basshab Najiah. 

Editing and Printing charges, ... 503 8 0 


1867. 


18 8 0 


2,074 12 0 426 0 0 


503 8 0 3,796 0 0 


2,113 0 0 


2,118 0 0- 


TAmiBYA Araxyaka Dpasishad. 

Paid Freight and Banghy Exponses 
for sending MSS., ... .. 4 9 0 

Ditto Editing charges, ... ... 144 0 0 

Ditto Printing charges, ... ... 672 0 0 

- 820 9 0 

Almaoir Nam ah. 

Paid Editing aud Printing charges, ... 200 0 0 

- 200 0 0 

Sakkara Vijaya. 

Correcting 121 pages of ditto, ... 121 0 0 

Printing charges, ... ... 237 2 0 

- 358 2 0 

Saxhita or tor Brack Yajcrvkua. 

Printing charges, ... ... 304 14 0 

*- 364 14 0 

Skaota Sutra or Aswalayand. 

Printing charges, ... ... 1,111 4 0 

-1,111 4 0 

Ml MANS A DARSAXA. 

Editing charges, ... ... 96 0 0 

Printing chunks, ... ... 235 2 0 

- 331 2 0 


308 0 0 
584 0 0 

80 0 0 


333 0 0 


Carried over, Rs. 13,539 1 6 
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RECEIPTS. 1868. 1867. 

Brought over, Rs. 14,899 12 10 

J. W. McCbismb, Esq. 

Received on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... ... ... 33 6 6 

- 83 5 6 

Pali Gkaumar. 

Refund of tbo amount from the 

Rov.F. Mason for paper used by him, 126 13 10 

Ditto ditto for Pali Type, ... 54 1 6 

- 180 15 4 


Balance or 1867. 
In the Bank of Bengal, 


15,114 1 8 
312 18 6 


Total, Rs. ... 15,427 1 2 


Examined, Errors and Omissions Excepted, 

Sd. PratIiacuukora G nos it a. Sd. Buddikatk Bysack, 

Asst. Sccry. Cash Keeper, 

Asiatic Society, BenyaL Asiatic Society, Bengal. 


Examined and found correct, 

Sd. R. D. Stewart, 
,, F. W. Pktkmon. 


Auditors. 


xxxvii 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1868. 1367. 

Brought over, Rs. 13,539 1 6 


As\Valayas Griuta Sutra. 

Printing charges, ... ... 672 0 0 


Taithreta Bkaimana. 
Printing charges, ... 

• •• 

224 0 

— 672 0 

0 

_ 224 o 

0 100 0 0 

0 308 0 0 

n 

MUSTAKRAB AlLUBAB, OT KttAFSKBAN. 
Editing and Printing charges, 

676 0 

0 

_ 87(5 o 





W 

Bat.axce. 

In tho Bsink of Bengal, ... 

• •• 

115 15 

15,311 1 

8 

— 115 15 

6 

8 


Total Rs. ... 15,427 1 2 


Examined, Errors and Omissions Excepted, 

Sd. P)lATAl>ACUUJ(DEA Ghosra. Sd. Buddinatii Btsack, 

Asst. Secry. Cask Keeper, 

Asiatic Society, Bengal. Asiatic Society, Bengal. 


I Auditors , 


»1 


Examined and found correct, 
Sd. R. D. Stewart, 
„ F. W. ;Pet««so.n, 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

Shewing the Assets and Liability of the Asiatic Society of the Close of 18G8. 
ASSETS. 1SG8. 1867. I LIABILITIES. 


o 



8.523 13 7 9,071 10 




STATEMENT No. 4. 

Shewing the Assets and Liabilities of the Oriental Publication Fund of 1868. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


or THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

. for January, 1869. 

—♦— 

The Annual General Meeting of the Asiatic 8ociety of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 20th January, 1869. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the Council’s report for the past year. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Council of the Asiatic Society, in submitting their annual 
report for 1868, have the satisfaction of congratulating the Society ou 
its continuing prosperity, both in respect to the increase of members, 
and the improved status of its finances. 

The heavy debt, brought to the notice of tho Society in the last 
Annual Report, has beon materially decreased, while the actual 
expenditure during the past year exceeds the estimate, laid before the 
Society in January 18CS, by a very small sum. The Council confi¬ 
dently hope that by adhering to the course of rigid economy, followed 
out during the past year, they will, in a short time, be able to free tho 
Society from its debt, and recommend a more liberal outlay for its 
library and publications, than they felt justified in sanctioning in the 
past year. 

During the yenr 1868, there has been au accession of 42 now 
members, while the Society lost 7 Ordinary members by death, two 
more than in the preceding year, and 20 by resignation, the same as 
in 1867. Thus the actual loss amounts to 27 members. Besides, 
the names of four members have been struck off the list. At tho 
close of 1868, the total number of ordinary members was 427, of 
which 294 ware paying, aud 133 absent, members. At the close of 
1867, tho total number of members was 410, of which 307 wore 
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paying, and 109 absent members. Thus whilo the total number of 
members during 1868 rose from 416 to 427, there has been a tem¬ 
porary decrease of paying members from 807 to 294. 

The following is a tabular statement showing the fluctuation in 
the number of paying and absent members during the last ten years. 


Paying. Absent. Total. 

1859 . 135 45 180 

1860 . 195 47 242 

1861 . 225 55 280 

1862 . 229 82 311 

1863 . 276 79 355 

1864 . 288 92 380 

1865 . 267 109 876 

1866 . 293 94 387 

1867 . 307 109 416 

1868 . 294 133 427 


Two members of the Society were in the past year elected Honor¬ 
ary Members, A. Grote Esq., the late President of the Society, and 
Hr. T. Thompson. To the list of Honorary Members, the names also 
of General A. Cunningham and Professor Bfipudova Sastri were 
added. Mr. P. H. Foucaux of Paris, and Proiessor Holmboe of Chris¬ 
tiania were elected corresponding membors of the Society. Of the ordi¬ 
nary members of the Society, the Council regret the decease of the 
Honorable Prosonno Coomar Thakur, C. S. I., Calcutta; the Honor¬ 
able A. A. Roberts, C. B., C. S. I., Resident Hyderabad; Maulvi 
Maul ft Bakhsk, Khan BahftJur, Patna; Mr. H. H. Robertson, C. S., 
Saharunpore; Mr. C. B. Thornhill, C. S., Allahabad; Mr. S. Fenn, 
Attorney, Calcutta; and Mr. F. Hill, Professor of Civil Engineering, 
Calcutta. 

Museum. 

At a special general meeting held in November last, formal sanc¬ 
tion was given to the transfer, to the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
of all the Society’s collections, except those of books, coins, pictures 
and busts. 

Finance. 

The active measures taken in 1867 to diminish the expenditure 
of the Society were continued during last year. In the beginning 
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of 1SG8, tlie Budget was very carefully discussed. A plan of ex¬ 
penditure for the whole year was laid out, and care was taken, not 
to exceed the amount sanctioned in the Budget. 


Income. 

Estimate. Actual. Deficit. Excess. 


Ailmission fees,. 


. 1,200 

1,280 

0 

80 

Subscriptions, . 


. 8,400 

9,771 

0 

1,371 

Journal, . 


. 1,000 

1,425 

0 

425 

Library, . 


350 

479 

0 

129 

Secretary’s Office,... 


25 

15 

10 

0 

Coin Fund, .. 



36 

0 

11 


Total, 

. 11,000 

13,006 

10 

2,016 



Expenditure. 






Estimate. 

Actual. 

Saving. 

Excess. 

Journal,. 


. 5,000 

4,248 

752 

0 

Library,. 


. 2,150 

2,830 

0 

680 

Secretary’s Office,.... 


. 2,000 

2,087 

0 

37 

Building,. 


,. ... 1,000 

1,136 

0 

136 

Coin Fund, . 


300 

839 

0 

39 

Miscellaneous. 


•.••• 850 

577 

0 

227 

Museum Catalogues,, 


200 

18 

• 182 

0 


Total,. 

. 11,000 

11,185 

934 

1,119 


The above statement shews that the actnnl expenditure for last year 
has exceeded the estimate by a sum of Rs. 1S5. This excess, 
however, was sanctioned by the Council at the recommendation of 
the Finance Committee, to whom all questions of extra expenditure 
were referred. The actual income of the year on the other hand exceed¬ 
ed the estimate by Rs. 2006. This sum, together with a portion of 
the balance of 1867, was appropriated to the payment of Printer’s bills, 
which at the close of 1867 amounted to the enormous sum of 
Rs. 7000. The cost of printing the Journal and Proceedings for 
last year amounted to Rs. 3800, which, added to the liabilities of 
1867, makes up a total of Rs. 10,800. The sum of Rs. 7,800 has been 
paid out of the above total, leaving a balance of Rs. 3,000. To pre- 
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vent the accnmnlation of debts, the Finance Committee have arrang¬ 
ed to pay off within ono month after presentation, all bills submitted 
for payment. 

The following statement is an abstract of accounts of last year. 

Admission Foes, ...Rs. 1,280 0 0 

Contributions,. 9,771 12 0 

Journal, . 1,425 2 3 

Secretary’s Office, .* 15 2 0 

Library, . 479 11 6 

Vested Fund, . 110 0 0 

General Establishment, 1 11 3 

Coin Fund, . 86 0 0 

Museum, . 280 0 0 

Inefficient, . 48 8 0 

Oriental Publ. Fund, 489 12 0 
Messrs. W. & Novgate, 2,132 11 8 

Dr. J. Muir, . 1,000 0 0 

Sundries. 226 8 6 

17,296 16 10 

Balance of 1867— 

In the Bank of Bengal, 3,487 12 0 
Cash in hand,. 38 8 4 


3,526 4 6 2,354 4 4 

Total,. 20,823 4 3 Total.,20,823 4 3 


The Council have much satisfaction to report that they have 
succeeded in reducing the heavy outstandings of last year, but by the 
loss of several members, outstandings to the amount of 400 Rs. are to 
be written off. 

The following will shew the financial condition of the Society. 

Cash assets. Outstanding . Gross assets. Liabilities. 
1868. 4,854 8,523 12,877 5,683 

The Council would urge on tho members the imperative necessity 
of regularly paying their quarterly contributions, in order that tho 
Society may meet its expenses for the coming year without being 
obliged to curtail its usefulness by any further retrenchments. The 
state of the library warrants a greater outlay than the present financial 
condition oi the Society allows. 

Tho following is their Budget for the coming year. The incomo 
has been estimated from the average income of the last few years. 
Any excess of income over the estimate will be, as in 1868, devoted to 
the payment of old debts. 


Contributions,.Its. 50 5 3 

Journal. 7,807 8 9 

Library, .. 2,830 8 11 

Secretary's Office,. 2,037 14 0 

Vested Fund, . 0 4 4 

Coin Fund, .. 339 15 0 

Building, . 1,136 8 3 

Miscellaneous,. 577 4 0 

Oriental Publ. Fnnd, 856 0 0 
Messrs, ff. & Norg&te, 1,955 15 8 
Sir IV. J.’s Monument, 680 0 0 
Sundries, . 196 11 9 


18,468 16 11 


Balance— 

In the Bonk of Bengal, 2,261 10 9 
Cash in hand, . 92 9 7 
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Incomb. 

Rs. As. P. 

Admission fees,.. . 1,200 0 0 

Contributions, ... 9,200 0 0 

Journal,. 1,200 0 0 

Library,. 350 0 0 

Coin Fuud, . 60 0 0 


Total, Rs. ... 12,000 0 0 


Expenditure, 

Rs. As. P. 

. 5,000 0 0 

. 8,200 0 0 

. 2,000 0 0 

. 800 0 0 

. 800 0 0 

. 700 0 0 


Total, Rs. ... 12,000 0 0 


Oeficebs. 

On the departure of Mr. A. Grote for England, Dr. J. Fayrer was 
elected Vice-President. Mr. H. F. Blanford, in the beginning of 
May, resigned the general secretaryship. Bubu Rajcndralala Mitra 
for some time, carried on the correspondence of the Society in 
addition to his own dnties as Philological Secretary. In Jnly last, 
the Council appointed Mr. H. Blochmann, General Secretary of tlio 
Society. A change also took place in the Natural History department, 
Dr. J. A. P. Oolles being obliged, towards the end of May last, to leave 
Calcutta, Dr. F. Stoliczka took charge of his office. Mr. H. F. 
Blanford officiated as Treasurer during the temporary absence of Col. 
J. E. Gastrell. 

Btibn Protnpa Chundra Ghose, Assistant Secretary and Librarian, 
and B&bu Money Lai Bysnk, Assistant Librarian, have been active 
and assiduous in the performance of their dnties, and the Council have 
pleasure in recording their satisfaction with their services. 


Journal,....•. ..... 

Library, . 

Secretary's Office, 

Building, . 

Coin Fund. 

Miscellaneous, ... 
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The number ol the Society’s publications liaving largely increased, 
the Council, during last year, thought it necessary to appoint a store¬ 
keeper, who together with the Librarian has drawn up a correct list 
of the Society’s stock. 

Journal. 

The volume for 1868 is a little more bulky thnn that of 18G7. 

Of the first, or philological, part, 138 pages have been published 
in two numbers; and of the second, or the Natural History part, 218 
pages and five plates, together with an index in fonr number's. 

Of the Proceedings, 302 pages have been published in twelve 
monthly numbers, together with the usual index. The Proceedings 
have also been illustrated by five plates. 

The Journal and Proceedings thus extend over 658 pages, or 55 
pages more than in 1867. In addition to this, there have been issued 
216 pages of meteorological observations, and an Extra Natural 
History number of 88 pages, containing Mr. Theobald’s Catalogue of 
Reptiles in the Museum, the printing of which hod been commenced 
three years ago. 

Library. 

During last year, there were added to the Library 610 volumes, 
periodicals, and pamphlets. 

Coin Cabinet. 

During the past year a batch of coins was purchased from a 
Bukhara dealer, containing many Phoenician mid Muhammadan coins. 
The Committee also purchased a tctrndraclima of Antiin achas Thaos, 
in good preservation, and another of Demetrius. The former was 
described in July’s Proceedings. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

The Persian Series oi the Bibliotheca Indica has been carried on 
with great activity. Eighteen fasciculi of different historical works 
have been issued, as also the first fasciculus of au English translation 
of the Ain i Akbari by Mr. Biochmann. The Pudish&hn&mnh by 
Aiml Hamid of Labor, and the ’Alamgirnamah by Muhammad Kdziia 
have been completed by Maulvfs Abdurraliim, Kb&dim Husain, and 
Abdul flai, of the Calcutta Madrasah. The completing portion of 
Baddoni’s Muntakliab, edited by Mnnlvi Aglifi Ahmad 'Ali is shortly 
expected to be issued. Of tho Ain i Akbari, three fasciculi havo 
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been edited by Mr. Blochmnnn. Of a new work, Kh&ii Kluin’s 
Muntakhabul lubib, Maulvi Kabiruddin Ahmad lias edited four 
fasciculi. 

Tlie Council have much pleasure in stating that their editions of the 
Muhammadan historians of India, according to the plan of the late 
Sir Henry Elliott, are thus rapidly approaching completion. 

The progress of the Sanscrit Series of the Bibliotheca Iudica was 
greatly interfered with by the death of several editors and the loss 
of MSS. Altogether six fnsciculi have been issued. Measures have 
been taken to push on the publications during tlio ensuing year. 

The following is a list of the several works published during the 
past year. 

Sanscrit. 

The Qrihja Sutra of Asusdldyana , with the commentary of Gargya 
Ndraydna, edited by A'nandachamlra Vedantavngisa, Nos. 182, 148. 
Ease. II and III. 

Sankara Vijaya, or the life and polemics of Sankara Acharyya, by 
Ananda Giri, edited by Jayaniriyana Tarknpaucbinana, Nos. 137, 
138, Ease. II and IH. 

The Mimansa Darsana with the commentary of SSvara Swfimin, 
edited by Pandits Mohesachandra NySyaratna. No. 142, Fasc. IV. 

The Tditlinya Aranyaka of the Black Yajur Veda with the 
commentary of S&yanacharyn, edited by lUjendrsldla Mitra, No. 
144, Fasc. VI. 

Persian. 

Tlio Munlnkhab ut Taiodrtkh by Abdulqadir ibn i Muluk Sliih i 
Badiioni. Edited by Maulvi A'glia Ahmad’ Ah', Vol. I. Nos. 131, 
185, 136, 139, 140, Fasc. I to V. 

Bo. do. Vol. III. Nos. 145, 146, 152, 153, Fasc. I to IV. 

Tlio Pddishdhndmah by Abdul Hamid Miami, edited by Maulvis 
Kabfruddin Ahmad and Abdnrrahhn No. 133, Faso. XVIII. 

The A 'lain/jirndmah by Muhammad Kazim ibn i Muhammad Amin 
Munshi, edited by Maulvis Khidim Husain and Abdul Ilai, No. 134, 
Fasc. XII. 

The A'tn i Akhari by Abul Fazl i Mub&rik i ’Alluini, edited by 
H. Blochmann, M. A., Nos. 120,122, 141, Fasc. IV, V and VL 
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Do. do. English translation by H. Blochmann, M. A. No. 149, 
Fasc. I. 

The Muntalchab <d Ittbdb by KliSfi Khan. Edited by Maulvi 
Kablraddin Abmad. Nos. 147, 148, 150, 151, Vol. I. Fasc. 1 to IV. 

It was proposed by Col. JR. Strachey, and seconded by Col. Tliuillier 
that the report be adopted. 

The proposition was put to the vote, and carried unanimously. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect the Council and Officers for 
the ensuing year. 

It was proposed by the President and agreed to, that Mr. D. Waldie 
and Mr. W. T. Blanford be appointed Scrutineers oi the ballot. 

The President said that he had, with much regret, to announce to 
the meeting that their excellent Secretary B&bu Rajendralala Mitra 
was prevented from being present by serious illness. This illness was 
the result of his exposure in the malarious jungles oi Orissa, dur¬ 
ing his recent antiquarian tour in that province; he (the Pre¬ 
sident) had communicated with B&bu Rajendralala, with reference to 
the arrangements for conducting the philological portion of the 
Society’s labours during the coming year, and the other claims which 
were certain to be made on his time. And Babu Rajendralala in his 
reply states, that * ho would not, under any circumstances, be able to 
resume work for six weeks to come, that the first claim on his time 
would be the preparation of a report of his late unfortunate tour, for 
which he had materials which would fill some 400 pages 4to., and 
then there was also the preparation of the proposed Catalogue of 
Sanskrit works, required for Government which should be got tip 
in a manner worthy the name of our good old Society.’ He adds; 
“ to do these works properly, I shall have to devote all my leisure 
hours to them, and under the circumstances, I must resign the Secre¬ 
taryship.” 

It was with great regret that the President announced this re¬ 
signation, and he felt sure that the Society would join with him in a 
very hearty expression of the obligations they were under to Biibu 
Rajendralala Mitm for his constant devotion to their service, and 
for the able and independent way in which he had ever conducted the 
duties of the sevoral offices he had held under the Society. He felt that 
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it would bo unnecessary to put this more formally but that it would 
be seconded by the meeting at large.—Passed with acclamation. 

It was also proposed by Col. Thnillier and seconded by Dr. 
Stoliczka, that Mr. F. Peterson and Mr. R. D. Stewart be requested 
to audit the accounts of the Society. 

The proposition was put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

During the time that the ballot was proceeded with, the President 
brought to the notice of the meeting the new code of rules, as proposed 
by the Council. The President said—that it would be in the recollec¬ 
tion of the members, that, for years past, there had been very frequent 
changes made in the Bye-laws of the Society. These alterations were 
generally brought up individually, and thus were frequently considered 
without a full investigation of their bearing on other parts of tho 
rules. The whole series had thus become, in several respects, contra¬ 
dictory and inconsistent. Many years since, a Committee of the Council 
had been appointed to revise these rales generally and submit a new set. 
This Committee had met several times, and had made some little pro¬ 
gress with the task entrusted to them, when the departure from Calcutta 
of some of its members led to a cessation of its labours; and nothing fur¬ 
ther was then done. Tho attention of the Council had been more 
forcibly directed to the necessity for a general revision of the laws 
during the last year, by the fact that the supply of the rules, of which 
each new member is by the laws to receive a copy, had become ex¬ 
hausted, and it was necessary to reprint. A Committee therefore had 
been nominated, consisting in part of members of the Council of the 
Society, in part of other members not in the Council, to whom 
the whole question was referred. This Committee met frequently, 
and very fully, and in great detail, discussed all the rules ; consulted 
the rules of other Societies to see in what their experience might aid, 
and after long and frequent deliberations they submitted to the 
Council the series of rules proposed by them. These rules were then 
gone over, seriatim, by the Council, and considerable alterations in 
arrangement, in wording, and in a few cases in principle, were in¬ 
troduced. 

The rules as thus agreed to by the Council were then printed and 
brought before the Society at largo. A copy of these rules had been 
sent to every member, whether resident or non-resident, with a request 
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that they would consider the provisions, and would either send their 
votes, or, as usual, attend this meeting for the discussion of the rules. 
From the non-resident members a large number of voting papers havo 
been received, all, with very trivial exceptions, being in favour of the 
rules as proposed. These exceptions he would bring before the meet¬ 
ing in due course. 

Ho mentioned these facts, shewing the care with which the rules 
had been drawn up and .discussed, not as, in tho slightest degree 
wishing to restrict discussion on them now,—he trusted the Members 
of the Society wonld give to them as full and detailed consideration 
as the Committee and Council had,—but merely to express a hope 
that no trivial or merely verbal alteration would he urged which, 
without at all affecting the principles involved in the rules, would 
still necessitate the sending back such alterations for the consideration 
of the mofussil members. He did not anticipate that the rales were 
perfect, or that objections would not arise, but he hoped, that unless 
these objections appeared important, the rules might he allowed to pass, 
so that the Council might have them printed off, and circulated to the 
members. 

With these few preliminary remarks ho wonld now go through the 
rules seriatim, and with the permission of the meeting he wonld propose 
to take them in sections, as they were arranged in the copies before 
the members, noting as he went along the several alterations which 
had been introduced, and any alterations which have been suggested. 

Rule 1 was then adopted. 

In Rule 2, clause (a), it had been proposed by one mofussil member 
that the word thirty he changed to ton. It was stated that members 
residing within ten miles might be considered as able to take advan¬ 
tage of the privileges of resident members to attend the meetings dec., 
hut that those resident at a greater distance scarcely could. Tho 
alteration was put to tho meeting, and rejected. 

Rule 2, was then put, as proposed by the Couucil, aud carried. 

Rules 3, 4, 5 and 6, were then put and curried. 

Rules 7 and 8, were also put to the vote, aud carried. 

Iu rule 9 clause ($) the President stated that it was proposed by one 
member that the subscription for non-resident ordinary members should 
be 10 Its. per annum. Several members expressed an opinion that tho 
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subscription generally might be reduced. It was explained, that the 
amount proposed would not actually cover the cost of the publications 
given to the me in bare, with the present numbers. It was then put to 
the meeting — that the words 6 Rs. per quarter shall be changed to 
10 Rs. per annum in Rule 9 clause (6). This resolution was negatived. 

Rules 9, 10, 11, 12 were then put to the meeting and carried, 

Rnles 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 wore then put to the meeting and 
carried. 

On putting to the meeting Rnle 20, it was moved by Mr. W. 
Blauford, and soconded by Dr. Smith that this rule be omitted. 
After some discussion, as it appeared that the rule would not cause 
any change for twelvo months, which would allow ample time for deli¬ 
berate consideration of the principle involved, the resolution was put 
to tho meeting and negatived. 

It was then moved by Dr. Fayrer and seconded by Mr. Rciuhold, 
that the remainder of tho roles bo adopted without further discussion. 
Several members thought it desirable that opportunity shonhl be 
afforded for the consideration and discussion of tho rules in detail. 
Tho resolution boing put to the meeting, was negatived. 

Rules 19, 20,21, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 20 were then put to tho meet¬ 
ing and adopted. 

Rules 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31, were then put to the meeting and 
adopted. 

Rules 82 and 83, wero in like manner adopted. 

Rules 34 and 35, wove thou put to the meeting and adopted. 

Rules 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41 and 42 wero then put to the meeting 
and adopted. 

The President then moved, that in Rnle 43, tho date of the present 
meeting bo inserted as the dote from which these rules should have 
effect. —Carried. 

The President then moved, that the Rnles as now passed seriatim 
be the Rules of the Asiatic Society of Bongal: which was carried. 

The President thanked the meeting for the patience with which 
they had gone through these Rnles in detail. 

The ballot having been taken, tho Scrutineers announced that the 
following gentlemen had been elected to serve as Members of Council 
and Officers for the ensuing year. 
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Dr. Th. Oldham, 

Dr. J. Fayrer, 0. S. L, 

The Hon’ble J. U. Phear, 
Kunmra Horendra Krishna, 
•E. C. Bayley, Esq. 

Dr. Th. .Anderson. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

Col. H. Hyde. 

B6bu Devendra Mullicka. 
The Hon'ble J. P. Norinan. 
Dr. 8. B. Partridge. 

B&bn Bajendral&la Mitra. 


President. 

Vice-Presidents. 


Col. J. E. Gastrell, 


H. Blochwann, Esq., J 
The President then read the following address. 
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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


Gkntlbmex, —The close of Another yenr naturally suggests to those 
interested in the welfare of our Society a brief review of the labours 
in which we have been engaged during that time. The recurrence 
of such Anniversaries affords also a fitting opportunity of resting for 
a while from the constant strain of current work, and calmly recalling 
the past, endeavouring to extract from such a retrospect a just 
conception of what our progress, if any, has been; what our failures, 
and there are certain to have been some, have resulted from; what 
our hopes of future success may be. We shall thus be the better 
prepared to enter on the duties of the coming year ; and the better 
able to face the difficulties we are sure to meet, if we know what is 
their nature, and what their limits are. 

It had been my intention to have taken, on this occasion, a 
general review of the progress of knowledge in those departments 
of enquiry, to which the Society has more especially devoted itself 
during the year now closed ; to have seen, how far this Society had 
contributed to that progress, if at all; how far we were lagging 
behind in the onward race, and to have enquired also how far, and 
in what way, it might be practicable to encourage the efforts of 
our members, to evoke their more zealous exertions, and to facilitate 
their success. But having held the chair of your Society for only a 
part of the year, and seeing also that the several contributions to our 
meetings must all be fresh in the memory of the Members, I think 
it will be scarcely necessary or desirable to attempt a summary review 
of the papers which have been read. These will be quite as well 
known to those interested in such enquiries, as they are to myself. And 
they arc perhaps too recent to admit of a just estimate being formed 
of their true bearing on the general progress of knowledge. The 
regular, and rapid issue of the Proceedings of the Society, in which 
are full reports of the several meetings held daring the year, absolves 
your President largely from the duty incumbent on him of recalling your 
labours. Ou the other hand, as now one of the older members of 
this Society, and as one who from the first year of being in this country, 
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lias never ceased to take a deep interest in its welfare and success, 
I liope I may lie permitted withont presumption to take a cursory 
view of the changes which liavo taken place in the constitution of 
onr body, and of those which must be anticipated; and I would 
fain hope that such a reviow will not be withont interest and value. 

The report of the Council read to yon this evening will have 
made yon acquainted with the numerical condition of onr Member 
list at present. It shews that wo have on our rolls now 427 Slum¬ 
bers of whom 294 are in India, while the largo number of 133 
represents those away from this country. It will be seen also, on 
comparing these numbers with thoso of former years, that there 
has been a largo increase in the number of these absent members, 
to some extent due to more liberal rules for leave, sanctioned during 
the year, so that, while wo had an addition during the year of 42 
new members,—and the total number of members now on the list is 
largcv than it has ever been—there has been actually a diminution in 
the number of paying members of 11. Hitherto it has been the prac¬ 
tice to retain on tho Member-roll, the names of those who had been 
mombera, but who lmd left India. Very many of these never had 
any intentiou of returning to this country. And tho retention of their 
names in tho list largely tended to give to tho Society an apparent 
strength which it in reality did not possess. Such absent members 
liavo not been in any way contributing members, and have therefore 
not added to the support of the Society. The new rales this evening 
sanctioned will I trust tend to reform this. They provide that auy 
person, who has been a member, can on leaving this country secure to 
himself, during his absence, tho publications of tho Society by payment 
of 12 rupees per annum, and can resume his membership rights on 
his return; while the names of snob as lcavo the country, and do not 
within three years from the date of leaving express their wish to continue 
members, shall be, after the lapse of that time, struck off the rails. 
It is hoped, that in this way, the managing body of your Socioty will 
bo able to know with a much nearer approximation to accuracy, than 
can now be attained, the real amount of income and support to bo 
derived from the members. The anomaly of continuing on onr rolls 
the names of many, who have ceased to bo in any way connected even 
with India, will bo removed, while every encouragement is at the 
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same time hold out to induce others to maintain a real, and I may 
add a profitable, association with the Society. 

I have said that the number now on the rolls is larger than at any 
previous period of the Society’s existence. And in so far as this is tho 
case, wo may, I think, fairly congratulate ourselves on the fact. 
Undoubtedly this has been largely brought about by tho wise measure 
oi reducing the amount of tho annual contributions required from 
members, which, long anxiously and earnestly urged upon the Council, 
was at lust sanctioned iu 1859; since that time the number of members 
has increased from 180 to 427. It seems to me that we might, with 
great wisdom go further still in the same direction. Looking cither to 
the value of the publications of the Socicty(thc only return which non¬ 
resident members receive for their contributions), or the amount of 
subscription demanded from members of similar Societies in Europe, 
aud the comparatively greater advantages which members of such Soci¬ 
eties enjoy, I think tho Asiatic Society of Bengal would do wisely 
to reduce still farther the monthly contributions from its members. 

But while congratulating you on this increase of number, tltero 
seems to me another and a more important point of view, from which 
to study the numerical results given in tho Council’s report. Gentle¬ 
men, the Asiatic Society of Bengal is to this day, I may say, the 
only Society in this portion of tho Indian Empire, specially devoted to 
the cultivation of pure science. Its publications, extend in an unbroken 
series over more than eighty years. Devoted to Oriental Literature, 
Science, Antiquities, Geography and Art, tlioy form a repertory of 
the most valuable and curious information on every subject connected 
with this Empire, and are, as I believe, one of the grandest monuments 
of British dominion, and one of the noblest proofs of British intelligence 
in the East. Without them, no student can satisfactorily investigate 
the learning, the languages, the history of this empire. They contaiu 
tho life-long labours of some of tho greatest discoverers in, and some 
of tho noblest contributors to, Oriental knowledge. The Society is 
still vigorously pursuing tho same course. And yet among tho many 
thousands of educated Europeans in this country, and the many 
thousands also of well informed Native gentlemen, this, tho chief and 
almost the only scientific Society in this part of the Empire, counts 
its supporters and contributors by only a few hundreds! 
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There must he good and sufficient reasons for this, and it is 
worthy of careful enquiry to ascertain, if possible, what these may be. 

Again, during the past year, the Society has lost by retirement no 
lees than 20 members; during the preceding year, 20; in 1866,19; 
in 1865, 25. I confess I always listen to theso announcements of 
retirement with great pain, accompanied by a guilty consciousness of 
having myself, as an individual element in the management of the 
Society, contributed to the result. I think it may be assumed as a 
fact, that no one will willingly abandon a position which he con¬ 
siders to be advantageous. There have doubtless been frequently 
private or pecuniary reasons for such ; but in by far the majority 
of cases, I fear we cannot admit that these have been the cause of 
the numerous retirements. And we must, I am convinced, seek 
for a more deeply seated, a more vital reason, and admit that the 
faults are to a large extent internal in the Society. Have we dono 
what in us lay to render the fact of association with us an advantage 
to the members themselves ? I would not for a moment desire to over¬ 
look the consideration, that many join the Society from a desire to 
promote its efforts and advance its researches, without seeking any 
individual advantage. We gladly acknowledge that there are many 
6uch. But unquestionably the majority of our members do, on joining 
this, or any other Society, look forward to receiving some advantage 
in return for their contributions, and do calculate also whether these 
advantages are worth their cost. Now what advantages of this kind 
do we offer to our Members ? All obtain the Journal and other 
publications of the Society, resident membeis have also the opportunity 
of being present at the meetings of the Society, and of freely 
borrowing books from the library. 

First then as to our Journal. I have no scruples in confessing, although 
I do so with very great regret, that its appearance has been for many 
years past too irregular, too unpunctual, and uncertain, to enable 
members even to know whether they would ever receive it or not. 
Numbers of one year issued late in the succeeding year; others 
issued without the plates referred to in them, which plates have 
appeared in some subsequent year’s publication; these, gentlemen, 
have, I am ashamed to say, been the rale rather; than the exception. 
Would any of us continue our subscription to a periodical issued in this 
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unsatisfactory way ? And are we justified in expecting that our Journal 
will be appreciated, if such be continued ? But beyond this,the contri¬ 
butors to the Journal themselves never knew when their papers would 
appear; there often was no rule observed as to priority of contribution, 
giving a claim to priority of publication. The practice had grown up of 
merely announcing to the meetings of the Society the receipt of papers, 
of which only the titles were givcu, and nothing more was heard of them, 
until they appeared in tho Journal, perhaps years afterwards, or were 
possibly returner! to their authors. During the past year I rejoice to be 
able to announce to you that l>y the strenuous exertions of your Secre¬ 
taries, much has been done to remedy these defects. No one here can b© 
more painfully or practically aware of the immense difficulty of providing 
for the punctual appearance of the Journal and Proceedings, than I am 
myself. These difficulties are tho greater, because the result depends 
not on the efforts of an individual but on those of many : the printer, 
the artist, the lithographer, &c .; delnys may arise from each nud all of 
these, and in addition there are cliinatal difficulties which can scarcely 
be foreseen, and sometimes even, if foreseen, can scarcely be guarded 
against. But while admitting all those, we felt the delay was not in¬ 
surmountable, and determined not again to ask the Society to believe 
it unavoidable. Since I have had the honour of taking the chair, the 
Proceedings have always been issued to you before tho ensuing 
meeting, the illustrations have always accompanied the paper to which 
they referred, and the completion of tho volume for the year, with title 
and index, was in your hands, before the close of December. This 
volume is larger, and has move illustrations than preceding ones. The 
numbers of the Journal have also all appeared ; of tho first Part, two 
completing the issue for the past yew-, and of the Physical Science 
Part, four numbers with index, content*, title, &o., have all been 
issued before tho close of the year, although tho first number had 
only been commenced in March. An extra number was also issued 
containing Mr. Theobald's Catalogue of Reptiles, which had been 
actually in the press for three years; and meteorological Reports were 
published, extending over a period of nearly two years. 

Further, there has not been a single paper of any kind submitted 
to the Society for publication, which has not either been read in full. 
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or of which an abstract lias not been given, at the meetings, and in 
all eases the opportunity at least for free discussion of those papers 
has been given, and such discussion invited. This I consider of 
high importance, as one of the great advantages of such an association 
arises from the opportunity its meetings afford of eliciting the views of 
its members on the subjects brought forward, and thus generating the 
glow of intellectual enjoyment and intellectual success, by the friction 
of mind against mind. This advantage is entirely lost when papers 
are merely laid on the table. At the same time it was found that 
there remained over several papers, the printing of which had been 
ordered long before, but which had been laid aside for the publication 
of others possessing more immediate interest. These have now been 
all printed in your Journal and, as nearly as the size of the several 
numbers of the Journal would admit, in the order of succession 
of their dates of submission to the Society. And now I have the 
pleasure of telling yon that the first number of the Journal, Part II, 
for the present year 1869, has this evening been placed upon the 
table, by your Natural history Secretary. This brings up the publica¬ 
tion of papers read to the Society to June last; that is to within 
six months of the date of issue. Gentlemen, I consider this most 
highly satisfactory, and we owe much to Dr. Stoliczka for the zeal 
and devotion he has shewn in bringing about this most desirable 
change. We hope that the same system will be maintained ; that, as 
far as the funds of the Society admit, all papers, excepting nnder 
peculiar circumstances, and by special order of the Council, shall be 
published in the order of tho date of submission, and without any 
repetition oi delays, which have been thus shewn to be avoidable. 

The Proceedings of the Society again under this system have been 
really what they assume to be, and the volume for last year, a goodly 
sized volume of more than three hundred pages, contains much that 
is valuable and highly interesting; and will, I feel certain, bear very 
favourable comparison with the records of proceedings of any other 
similar institution, as giving evidence of healthy vigour and active 
progress in the life of the Society. 

So far I have spoken of the publications of the Society. The other 
advantage we offer to our members, in retnm for their contributions 
is the Library. And with reference to this, I am much pained to say. 
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that it has not been in our power to do as much as we could have 
wished. The Council have been fully impressed with the vast import¬ 
ance of this portion of the Society’s efforts, but the absolute necessity 
of pursuing a system of the very strictest economy has prevented the 
outlay of a single rupee that could be avoided. The allotment of 
money sanctioned out of the income of the Society at the commence¬ 
ment of the year has been very slightly exceeded (under sanction of the 
Finance Committee and Council), but there was much,very much, that 
we desired to do, very much that we were anxious to add to our library 
but could not. For the coming year, the Council suggests an allot¬ 
ment of money somewhat larger than that of last year and, I hope, 
that a good deal may be done to supply deficiencies, and to add to bur 
stock of books. I trust also that the close of the year may not again 
come rouhd, without some progress being made, in what is so seriously 
required, a new catalogue of our Library &c. 

But if we cannot claim that the Members of our Society receive a 
fall and fair equivalent for their contributions, I would suggest to the 
Members to consider bow far this may be due to themselves, as well as 
to tlio managing body of the Society, and bow far they have it in their 
own hands to remove this cause of complaint. And first, I would ask 
the authors of papers to bear in mind the costliness of illustrations, 
and the tediousuess and delay in their preparation; and to reduce those, 
therefore, to the minimum extent, sufficient for the just elucidation of 
their arguments, or descriptions. And I would also ask them to 
diminish, if possible, the demands on the time of our officers, by 
always submitting with their papers au abstract, embracing the prin¬ 
cipal points referred to or discussed, and giving a general view of the 
argument of the writer. No one can prepare such abstracts so 
effectively as the authors themselves, and this is the only way in which 
a certainty of nothing being overlooked can be attained. 

And to the Members, who are not contributors to onr Journal, I 
would say, that they must be aware that such carefully illustrated pub¬ 
lications cannot be issued, without considerable cost. I would appeal 
to them to save their executive officers, who thus voluntarily devote 
much time and labour to their service, without any remuneration other 
than the consciousness of doing their duty, from tlio harassing and 
wearying necessities of considering carefully,how every expenditure may 
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be reduced to a minimum, how this can be cut down, and that left out, 
or even to decide whether it be possible to publish at all. At the com- 
mencementof mytenuroof office, it was very seriously discussed,whether 
it would not be necessary to suspend the publication of yonv Journal 
entirely for a time. And you are, gentlemen, indebted to the libera¬ 
lity of your officers for several of the plates which illustrate your 
publications, during the past year,which the funds of the Society could 
not have afforded. This is not as it ought to be: and I would throw 
myself on the feeling of justice and honour of the members, and 
ash them to prevent a repetition of it. There was at the com¬ 
mencement of the year, a total amount due from different members to 
the Society, very nearly eqnal to a whole year’s income ! Strenuous 
exertions have been made to call in these sums, but with only very 
partial success. We have reduced the amount by only about Jth of 
the whole. I would ask your aid in this matter. Letter-applications 
have been made repeatedly to all who are thus indebted to the Society, 
but behoving that such have frequently miscarried, or been overlooked 
in the pressure of other business, the Conncil have resolved to print 
now and send to all the members of the Society, a list of the names and 
of the araonnts due ; and wc hope that the attention of the members 
may thus be drawn more effectively to the facts. 

Gentlemen, if the Society conid now realize the amount dne to it 
from its members, not only would all existing debt be at once removed, 
but we could add considerably to our actnal and permanent income; we 
could greatly enlarge the Journal, and improve our library, nud could 
thus greatly extend the advantages which we offer to our associates. In 
connexion with this question oi income and expenditure, I may an¬ 
nounce to you that, with the hearty co-operation of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee of your body, a new system lias been introduced of calling in all 
bills, and discharging them, monthly. Yon will see in the accounts 
an item of income derived from the savings thus effected by the pay¬ 
ment of cash for work done. But the main advantage resulting from 
this system is, that the Conncil know exactly from month to mouth, 
how the affairs of the Society stand, and can at once prevent any 
accumulation of liabilities. The necessity for such a step will be 
obvious, if I mention that on urgently calling for the immediate 
ubmission of all outstanding accounts, several were produced, which 
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dated even five years back, and which had been allowed to stand over, 
never having been submitted even though asked for. 

It depends, therefore, entirely on the members themselves, how far 
their advantages as members, can be increased. The Executive of the 
Society have done what in them lay to promote their interests. 

In connection with the question of the publications of the Society, 
I should fail iu my duty did I uot make known to the Society, that 
I have had several, I might say numerous, appeals from members 
of the Society, to induce a reversion to the old system of publishing 
all papers, no matter what their subject, in the same number of the 
Journal, doing away with the division into two series, as now, a clmngo 
first introduced iu 1865 on the motion of Lt. Bcavan. On the other 
hand, other membors are equally strenuous in urging the continuance 
of tlio present system. I think much may be urged on both sides. 
And were I content to anticipate only a continuance of the present 
extremely limited amount of funds at tho disposal of the Council, 
fov such publications, I would decidedly urge tho abandonment of this 
division of the Journal. 1 thiuk we must confess, thnt tho conditions 
of the case ore quite changed since first the Journal was issued. Tho 
facilities of communication with Europe and America have been 
immeasurably extended; Societies have multiplied at home; and 
there is now, no difficulty whatever for any one to find a fitting 
medium of publication for any researches ho may undertake, the re¬ 
cord of which is worthy of being published. A large and special 
audience is thus at once insured; and delay in making known his 
results avoided. We cannot now, therefore, look forward to our 
Journal being, as it lias been in past years, the record of the life-long 
labours of any member. Even the most zealous contributors to its 
pages find it desirable to send to Societies at homo their most valu¬ 
able papers. And it is consequently difficult to maintain the high cha¬ 
racter of the Journal, and tho fitting publication in two distinct series of 
the year’s contributions. During the year just closed, only two numbers 
of Part I have been issued j simply because thcro were no rnoro 
papers to be printed; while it may, I think, fairly be urged at the 
Bame time that the Physical Scicnco papers, iu Part II, would have been 
in no way injured or diminished in value, by the appearance, in the 
same uuutbcr, of the oricutal papers. Tho attempt to form two 
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distinct volumes for each year lias failed, becanse there has not been 
material enough, or funds enough, to produce two volumes, and each 
scries has, I think, lost in general interest by being isolated. More¬ 
over tlio Proceedings now absorb all the smaller papers which are of 
interest, while the issue separately of all these parts, numbers, and 
volumes adds to the cost. 

My own opinion, therefore is, that if we are to have only a con¬ 
tinuance of the present state of things, it would be wiser to revert to 
the old system of publication of all papers in one series, issuing the 
numbers of that series at regular intervals, of say two months. But 
if, on the other hand, as I think we are justified in anticipating, we 
do receive such an accession of strength, as will place the funds at the 
disposal of the Society, for such publications on a much more satis¬ 
factory footing; then, I believe the Council would be able to secure 
the fitting publication of sufficient material in both series to form two 
concurrent volumes. In this case, the division would be advantage¬ 
ous. In this matter also, the decision entirely rests with the mem¬ 
bers of the Society at large. A reference to the accounts of the 
Society will shew you, that the Council have been fully alive to the 
importance of improving and enlarging your Journal and Proceed¬ 
ings. They have steadily increased the allotment to such purposes 
out of tho general funds of the Society, so far ns was consistent with 
the other demands on these funds. If yon go back only a few years 
you will see that in 1864, the allotment for publications was only 
8,500 Rs.; this was also the amount in 1865; in 1866, this sum 
was increased to 4,400 Rs.; and in 1867, and 1868, to 5,000 Rs. 
This is very nearly one-half of tho whole income of the Society. And 
I would also ask you to remember the fact, that were that income 
doubled, there would be very little increase in the cost of establish¬ 
ments for management: and that more than a half of that 
increase would be available for tho extension and improvement of 
your publications. Cannot this be accomplished? Are wo to sit 
down in despair oi seeing our finances in a more flourishing state ? 
Are we to be content to see the most valuable papers seek for 
publication elsewhere, because wc are unable to pay for their 
illustrations here ? I would appeal to my fellow members of the 
Society, and ask them to aid their Council in this respect. I 
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will not believe that you look upon the efforts of the Society as 
a mere pastime, that you come here for the idle purpose of passing 
an hour, or of merely gratifying intellectual curiosity, however 
laudable such might be. I would rather be convinced that you feel, 
that by the very act of enrolling yourselves on the list of this, or 
any other institution for the promotion of science, you accept the 
position of joint trustees for the great treasury of truth, and are in all 
honour bound to see that the talents thus committed to your charge 
receive no diminution, but rather bear fruitful increase, at your hand. 
If then, each member of the Society, would but induce one single 
new member to join—and surely it is not assuming too much, 
that one at least in the acquaintance of every one of us, would take 
an interest in our pursuits,—I say, if each member of the Society 
added only one to our lists, and thus doubled our numbers, tlio 
difficulties under which we now labour would disappear, the utility of 
the Society would ho largely increased, and the ciitlo of its influence 
might be still farther widened, by reducing the amount of contribu¬ 
tions demanded from each of its members. 

During the year just closed, the Society at large has unauimonsly 
sanctioned the formal transfer of its collections of Natural History, 
Antiquities, and of miscellaneous objects, to the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum, incorporated under Act XVH of 1866, to bo by 
them held in trust, for the Society, to form part of a general Museum, 
freely accessible to all, and to be located in a building specially 
erected for this object. This building, as the members of the Society 
are aware, is now in progress. It is situated in the very best locality 
in Calcutta, facing the largo open rnnidnn; it will be largo, roomy, 
and we trust admirably adapted for the purposes for which it has 
been intended. Pending the completion of this building, the collec¬ 
tions still remain in the rooms of the Society, and in a house in an 
adjoining street, rented to provide the necessary additional accommo¬ 
dation. Full lists of tliose collections have also been prepared by 
tlie zealous exertion of two of our members, Dr. Sloliczka and Mr. 
Y. Ball, who acted as Curators of the Indian Museum during the 
absence of Dr. John Anderson with the expedition to Yunan. And 
the Council are now therefore authorized and prepared finally to 
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hand over tlie collections to the trust-charge of the ‘ Trustees of the 
Indian Museum.’ 

This transfer of our collections to au institution, where they are 
certain to be fully cared for and properly exhibited, is, I believe, the 
most important change which has affected the Asiatic Society for the 
last half century. It was not, until after much deliberation, that the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ever commenced the formation of a Museum. 
There were strong and weighty reasons urged against the advisability 
of that course, derived from the experience of several associations 
elsewhere. The unavoidable increase in the cost of maintaining such 
collections was urged; the inability of any limited Society to meet 
this, or even to provide accommodation for such collections if formed; 
the terrible waste and destruction of objects of Natural History in 
this climate; all these difficulties were considered. And in the face 
oi all, it was still determined to commence a Museum. In the 
wisdom of that determination, under the circumstances, I entirely 
concur. There was at that time in this city no collection whatever 
available for the students. Individuals who were interested in special 
branches of enquiry, had provided themselves, at great cost, with 
series such ns were required for their own immediate researches. But 
these were, of course, not accessible to the public, or to other students. 
Now, for the success of this Society, it was absolutely essential that 
such collections should exist, and most wisely, therefore, did the 
members devote their energies to the formation of a Museum. For 
years, unaided by public contributions, steady progress was made. 
But the truth of tho warnings they had received soon made itself 
manifest. So long since as 1887,—a whole generation since,—it was 
seriously discussed whether the attempt should not bo abandoned. 
In the following year, it was agreed that either the Museum should 
be given up, or the publications of the Society. An earnest appeal 
was then made to the Government of the day for aid. A giant of 
200 Rupees per month was sanctioned, and the collections were 
saved. At varions times subsequently the amount of tho grant was 
increased, and effort after effort was made to bring the collections into 
better order and arrangement. The Society made constant sacrifices 
to obtain proper means for their exhibition and preservation. But the 
demands still increased. Mr. Blyth was appointed Curator towards 
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the end of 1841, and at once the Zoological department of your 
collections began to assume an importance and value which they had 
no claim to before. From the time of his appointment, until, in 
1862, broken health compelled him to seek a more favourable climate, 
your Journal bears continuous testimony to the wide rango of his 
knowledge, to the cavefulness of his labours, and to the enthusiasm 
and devotion he brought to his studies. Iu troth, I know of no series 
of paper's, the contribution of one man, which have tended so largely 
and so thoroughly to illustrate the fauna of any one country as those 
of Mr. Blyth do that of India. Mr. Piddiugton also had for many 
years contributed largely to our knowledge of the resources of this 
country, and oontiuned in charge of the Mineralogical and Geological 
portions of your collections, until in 1856 the establishment of a 
systematic Geological Survey of the country, and the necessity of pro¬ 
viding a depository for its collections, which the Society could not 
give, led to the founding, in a separate establishment, of the Geologi¬ 
cal Museum. 

But, notwithstanding the liberal contributions of the Government, 
it was still found that the Museum was a source of constant expendi¬ 
ture, which the limited resources of the Society could not meet, and 
of constant anxiety. If care were given to one division of the collec¬ 
tions, all others were necessarily neglected ; no sufficient staff could be 
maintained ; no sufficient space could be afforded. And if additions 
were made in one direction, they could only be accommodated by the 
exclusion of some other class. It was not, therefore, surprising to find 
serious complaints frequently urged of the way in which valuable 
collections had been treated. In fact, such was inevitable ; we had 
neither the room nor the funds required for the greatly increased col¬ 
lections. After much discussion and careful deliberation, it was 
determined to appeal to the State, to establish a proper and efficient 
Museum chiefly illustrative oi the Natural History resources of 
India. Some time elapsed, many difficulties intervened; the disturb¬ 
ed state of the country; the pressing demands on the public revenues 
for other objects; tho changes in the personnel of the Government; 
oil tended to delay tho final decision of the question. But tho Society 
was gratified in 1862, by the announcement that “ iu tho opinion 
11 of the Governor-General in Council, tire time had arrived when 
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« the foundation of a Public Museum in Calcutta, which has been 
“ generally accepted as a duty of the Government, might bo prac- 
«tically realized.” There were still many details of arrangement 
to be gone iuto; and in 1806, nn Act of the Indian Legislature was 
passed, providing for tho erection of a proper building, and formally 
sanctioning terms on which the Asiatic Society oi Bengal should be 
prepared to hand over to a Board of Trustees their collections, to bo 
held in trust for tho Society, To tho Society was also secured tho 
right of nominating, through its Council, four out of tho whole 
number of Trustees (18) and certain other privileges wore also 
granted. The vote of the Society at large, taken in November last, 
confirmed the proposed transfer of the collections, which can now, 
therefore, be formally carried ont. 

I cannot but congratulate tho Society most heartily on this highly 
satisfactory termination of a long standing, and ever-increasing, diffi¬ 
culty. They have secured the maintenance of a well-arranged and 
extensive Museum in Calcutta; they have obtained a public and 
legislative guarantee for the support of this; they have secured a 
continuance of their interest in such collections, so that there is little 
fear that tho objects which the Society originally bail in making these 
collections shall l>e forgotten or neglected; or if they are neglected, 
it will be the fanlt of the Society itself; and by doing this, thoy have 
relieved the Society from a heavy and increasing demand on its 
pecuniary resources. On the other hand, I think we must all gladly 
acknowledge the obligations of the Society towards the Government 
of this country, for tho liberal support they have given to such objects, 
and for the gracious and ready acknowledgment which their doing so 
has expressed oi the unflinching exertions which the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, through good report and evil report, in times of plenty as 
in times of difficulty, had, through the long lapse of half a century, 
devoted to wlmt they justly considered a necessary and essential ele¬ 
ment in the satisfactory investigation of tho history of this country, 
and of its resources. 

There still remains another important change, contemplated in the 
arrangements to which I have just alluded, which must be sanctioned 
by the Society at largo, before they can be terminated. That is, the 
proposal that the Society should leave its present premises, and take up 
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its abode in rooms to be set npnrt for it in the general bnilding devoted 
to the Indian Museum. Under this proposal, the Society is to retain its 
property in the present house another and a very marked instance of 
the liberal view which the Government of the country have taken of the 
labours of the Society. There can be no question, that immediate ad¬ 
vantage in a pecuniary poiut of view would result to the Society from 
such a move, as we should, in addition to our income from subscrip¬ 
tions, receive whatever rent would bo realized for the house we now 
occupy. And yet I confess that, individually, I look forward to such 
a move, if carried out, with anticipations of nothing but mischief. 
The house we now meet in has been the nbodo of the Asiatic Society 
sinco long before any of its present members can remember. All our 
memories, all our associations, are with it. It has afforded accommo¬ 
dation to the Society for two generations and more. If the Museum 
bo removed, which now occupies more than throe-fourths of the 
whole house, thorc will be ample, and more than ample, accommo¬ 
dation for the Society’s property, and for any extension of its Library 
which can be contemplated or accomplished for the next century. 
We would therefore abandon at much cost and risk to our books, maps, 
paintings, &c. in removal, a house most admirably situated, and in 
which we have had a long, successful, and independent existence, in 
order to take up our abode in rooms which, noccssarily designed as 
a part of a building intended for a general Museum, are not, and cannot 
bo so well adapted for the purposes of a Society like onvs, as our 
present rooms are. By doing so, wo would I think, cense to bnvo 
that independence of existence, which is so desirable. Wo would 
become but tho smallest and least influential part of a great whole, 
and I cannot but consider it a cortninty that in the unavoidable exten¬ 
sion of the Museum, and of its demands for space, the Asiatic Society 
would simply bo screwed out again, and bo compelled to rctnrn to 
its present abode, or seek a domicile olsowhcre ; or what is just as 
likely, would be absorbed in the general extension. 

I have always felt, and I know that this feeling is shared by otlior 
members of tho Society also, that if once the Society comes to occupy 
rooms forming a small portion of a largo public building, the natural con¬ 
sequence will bo a conviction that it also has become a part of a Govern¬ 
ment establishment, and is supported by Government. And the result 
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of this will bo, a largo withdrawal of support from individuals. Iudood, 
I fonml it very difficult to perennde a member of tlm Society the other 
day that this was not the case now, and to induce him to continue his 
contributions. I confess I anticipate this result with some dread, 
and I would seek to avert the evil. The case would bo different if 
the proposition were to construct a separate abode for the Asiatic 
Society, which could bo specially adapted to their wants. But 
this is not the case: the proposition is, that the Socioty should tako 
up its abode in a corner of a great building dosigued for other pur¬ 
poses, in rooms that beyond a question will soon bo needed for other 
purposes. I venture to think, that tho Society would bo vastly 
more benefited if a pecuniary equivalent for tho proposed rooms wore 
secured to them, and thoy continued in their present abode. Thoro 
is, however, ample time for tho consideration of this question, ns tho 
move cannot be made for some years yet. 

You will, gentlemen, have heard with regret of the loss of seven of 
our members during tho past twelve months by death. Of those 
seven, one only, Mr. Foster Ilill, had beon a contributor to onv meetings. 
Mr. Hill joined the Society soon after his arrival in this country to 
take up tho important duties of Professor of Civil Engineering in Cal- 
cattn, and we looked forward with much hope to his increasing in¬ 
terest in our common pursuits. Of the others, whose decease has 
been announced to you, some had filled prominent positions, as citizens 
aud rulers in the land, with high hononr and credit; one especially, 
Prosonno Coomar Thakur, we would name as having long and earnest¬ 
ly shewn his appreciation of the valuo of knowledge by actively en¬ 
gaging “ in the holy cause oi enlightening his countrymenbut this is 
scarcely tho place to consider their history in snch a light. As mem¬ 
bers of the Asiatic Socioty, they had not been contributors to onr 
Journal, but they had for many years proved by their constant mem¬ 
bership, that thoy appreciated tho importance of science, and were 
impressed with a sense of that duty which devolves on the wealthy to 
maintain and support, by their wealth and by the sanction which 
their names and public station give, those means of co-operation, by 
which the progress of the real labourers in science is facilitated. In 
this they had offered an example worthy of imitation to a wider ex¬ 
tent than it has hitherto claimed. 
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add something to the pile of knowledge; who cannot pick np a 
branch here and there; a dry twig from the trees around. Others per¬ 
haps will tie these into faggots, and add them to the pile (and the 
lowest menials in the service of science can aid in this) and at last 
some other devout worshipper will come, and touching the heap with 
a spark of Promethean fire, will call forth all the secret light and heat 
it contains, to illumine the temple of knowledge. It is only thus 
by the useful combination of many, that true progress is obtained, 
and even had our Society not existed, we should have been compelled 
in other ways to unite the efforts of many, before we could arrive 
at the solution of our problems. 

It was, gentlemen, with convictions of this kind, that extend¬ 
ed education, and the general diffusion of science, more especi¬ 
ally as applied to the industrial arts, were among tho most 
effective means by which the social condition of this conntry could 
be improved; that by encouraging the cultivation of tho natural or 
inductive sciences, it was possible to exalt the tastes of tho educa¬ 
ted youth of this land; that I was led to consider how far it might 
not be possible for this Society, through its Council, to aid in facilitat¬ 
ing the attainment of this desirable end. In the valuable address 
delivered from this chair, at tho close of tiro previous year, your 
President, Dr. Fayrer, remarked on the serious discouragement with 
which these studies had been met in this country. He truly 
said: “ If ever we propose to educate the people thoroughly, to 
lead them from lower to higher truths, it can only be by making 
them acquainted with the subjects included under the comprehensive 
term of 1 Physical Science’ * * * by imbuing them with a 
a comprehension of those general laws by which all physical pheno¬ 
mena are regulated.” He went on to say, “ It is not here, though, that 
the elemontary knowledge could bo imparted, but in tho schools 
where the youthful mind is trained to observation and comprehension 
of laws, the results of whoso operations are recorded and verified 
hero.” Entirely agreeing as I did in these views aud in the opini¬ 
on that this was a subject worthy of the consideration of the Society, 
I lost no time, on taking your chair, in urging the Council to aid 
in this good cause. I am happy to say, the proposition mot with 
their earnest support. A committee was selected, and entrusted with 
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tlio discussion of the best means of bringing the matter to the favor¬ 
able consideration of the authorities who would have to carry out any 
proposed changes; and also to consider what, and how great, those 
changes should be, in order to ensure the successful attainment of the 
object The question was fully discussed, and it was decided to addross 
His Excellency the Governor-General, in the matter. As Patron of 
this Society, and at the same time Chancellor of the University of Cal¬ 
cutta, we felt confident of the interest which His Excellency would 
take in the question. And, as to the means which appeared to us*the 
best adapted to accomplish the end in view, wo were quite agreed, 
that any change must be gradually introduced, since the agency 
by which these subjects could be taught must in this country be 
to a large extent created, before there could be any very largo 
extension of such studies. And seeing, not only in this country but 
in Great Britain, that the Universities were the great object of ambi¬ 
tion with all the bettor class of students, and that the curriculum of 
studies in the vast majority of Schools was almost entirely regulated 
by a reference to the Uuivorsity standards,—even when the largo 
majority of the school pupils never intended to proceed to the higher 
grade of an University training,—we have urged the very simple 
addition of an elementary knowledge of Natural or Physical Science 
to the course required from every candidate for matriculation in the 
University of Calcutta. Wc were satisfied that if this were demanded, 
and rendered obligatory with the pupils, the information would be 
acquired; that the earlier students would soon become themselves bettor 
qualified to teach others; and that thus gradually, but most surely, a 
large amount of knowledge would be disseminated, the good effects 
of which wo did not venture to doubt. In this spirit, wo addressed 
His Excellency, and wo have since boen informed, that His Excellency 
has laid tho question officially before his Council, where, we doubt 
not, it will receive full and just consideration. 

I conceive that this has been a most legitimate exercise of tho 
influence which the Asiatic Society ought to possess ; and I trust 
the effect may bo as beneficial as we anticipate. And indirectly, 
I trust also, it may bo of essential advantage to the Society itsolf, in 
bringing into our ranks, a large number of new recruits, ready to take 
up arms in the cause of truth. But let us not forget at the same time 
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that while we urge upon others the necessity of such extended educa¬ 
tion,—if our youth are to be trained up as useful citizens and men,—let 
us not forget, I say, that our Society itself forms the necessary comple¬ 
ment to this early training, lot us view ourselves even more than we 
have been wont to do as an educational body, and as devoted as much 
to the improvement of others as to the advancement of our own in¬ 
formation. Let us all bo fellow-labourers in the great search after 
truth, fellow-pupils in the school of nature, fellow-students of that 
“great first book—the world,”—all I trust ready and anxious to com¬ 
municate to others any knowledge we may ourselves possess; ready 
and anxious also to learn from others all that they can com¬ 
municate. And by no means the least advantage arising from such 
studies consists in the inevitable result which habits of obser¬ 
vation must produce, namely, that they call into existence, and pro¬ 
voke the exercise of, a process of self-education, without which no man 
is well-taught. True thnt in every physical science, where the great 
means of acquiring knowledge is by observation, much must be ac¬ 
cepted on the authority of others,—unless wo would have the human 
mind remain stationary, and allow the accumulated stores of one 
generation of men to bo lost to another,—still each must for himself 
go over these observations, must trace the successive steps in the 
reasoning based upon them, and must, if he wish to apply them, 
stamp those reasonings with the impress of his own individuality; each 
must observe, each must compare, each must discover, for himself. 
Material forms and arrangements must be seen to be understood 
clearly, and the students are thus foroed to consult the great book 
of the world itself, if they desire their information to be accurate ; 
they are compelled to be the “ children of nature and not her grand¬ 
children.” And if such habits of observation and comparison ever be 
produced, wo may rest assured that they will continue to be excrcisod. 
The great secrets of nature are not proclaimed in the market-place; 
they are not open to all, but arc hidden in her inmost sanctuary, 
and if wo would be honoured by her confidence, we must devote our¬ 
selves to her service. Now methods of enquiry, now modes of re¬ 
search are called into play. The questions to be solved here, arc 
not of our own imagination, they are ready prepared to our hands. 
We cannot here start from our own suppositions, and laying down 
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definitions,demonstrate identities as determined from a reference to such 
definitions. We must compare, we must determine resemblances by 
a reference to type and establish similarity in effects by their analogy 
with known results of known causes. And this practice of reasoning from, 
analogy, this necessity for estimating degrees of probability, and 
for balancing varying amounts of evidence, and the habits of thought 
thus educed, constitute one of the marked advantages of the Natural 
Sciences as part of a system of education. They thus fill a blank 
by calling into active and continuous operation habits oi thought, 
and by educing powers of mind, which neither the study of literature 
nor of the mathematical or social sciences sufficiently exercise. 

Wo have had during the year the pleasure of welcoming back from 
Abyssinia our able associate, Mr. William Blanford, who had been 
attached as Geologist and Naturalist to the force engaged in that 
country, for the release of the prisoners confined there. Paring the 
progress of his interesting trip, the Society had received several com¬ 
munications giving brief accounts of his progress, which wore full of 
interest, and at the last meeting (Dec.) Mr. Blanford completed theso 
sketches up to the date of his return. At the same meeting, a con¬ 
siderable part of the valuablo collections which ho had brought back 
with him, illustrative of the Natural History and Geology of Abys¬ 
sinia, was placed on the table, and bore am pie testimony to the energy and 
enthusiasm which he had brought to bear on his enquiries. Since his 
return, Mr. Blanford has been engaged in the more careful examination 
of his collections, and in the preparation of his detailed reports. 1 
sincerely hope that these may bo, under the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, given to the public in a fitting form, with ample 
illustrations. It is true that the Natural History of Abyssinia has 
been perhaps better worked out, than that of any other equally un¬ 
frequented part of the African Continent, and that in consequence, tho 
number of novelties brought back by Mr. Blanford has not been very 
large. But he has been fortunate in meeting several and in obtaining 
specimens also, which throw additional light on the structure and 
history of other animals the existence of which was known, but not with 
sufficient accuracy. Further, although many papers of high import¬ 
ance liavo been published in other languages treating oi the Natural 
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History of Abyssinia, there is scarcely « single one in English, anti 
certainly there never has been any attempt to give a general state¬ 
ment of the facts in onr langnage. I feel also that the publication 
of such researches, under the editorship of the origiual observer him¬ 
self, would be an object worthy of the patronage of a great Govern¬ 
ment like that of this country, and would bo a fitting supplement to 
the enlightened interest which they have already displayed in, and 
the liberal sanction they have already afforded to, such scientific en¬ 
quiries in the country they were compelled to enter. "We look forward 
with great interest to Mr. Blanford's detailed reports, knowing how 
well prepared ho was for the investigations he has been engaged in, 
by his long and eager study of the Natural History, and his iutinmto 
acquaintance with the Geology, of India. It was to mo a great 
pleasure to urge the special fitness of my esteemed and able colleague 
for such a duty when at homo last year, and I have no hesitation in 
expressing my conviction that the importance of the results will fully 
justify these anticipations. Of course, the extent of 5Ir. Blanford’s 
acquisitions must be considered with reference to the very brief dura¬ 
tion of his visit, and the necessity, under the peculiar circumstances, 
of his confining his researches to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the lino of march of the force which he accompanied. 

Another of our members, Dr. John Anderson, had been despatched 
with the expedition from British Burmah to Yunnn, and also returned 
towards the close oi the year. We have not yet had any detail of 
Dr. Anderson’s observations in those little known countries, but the 
very valuable and bcautiinl series of costumes, weapons, implements, 
musical instruments, &c., portions oi which are still hanging in this 
room, and which have been all open to the inspection of the public 
for days past, showed what a rich harvest he had gathered, bearing on 
the history, habits and relations of tbe enrions tribes among wbicli 
he had been. The collection is also singularly suggestive of connection 
between these tribes and others. At tho meeting in June last, some 
Panthay visitors wero present, aud a sketch of the history of this 
strange people,—an island of Mussulmans in tho centre of a raging 
ocean of Chinese, which had withstood all tlio attacks made upon 
them, and had not only held out against their threatened destruction, 
but were yearly gaining in numbers, importance, and strength,—was 
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givon by Maulvf Abdullatff; drawn up from, a MS. in Arabic 
by one of the Panthays themselves. We anticipate a large addition 
to our knowledge of these people, and of their border tribes, from 
the account of Dr. Anderson’s sojourn among them, and hope it 
may bo soon accessible to the members of the Society and the 
public. 

The second part of the Journal for 1808, contains the usual me¬ 
teorological rotums for Calcutta up to close of August. The 1st 
number for 1869, now on the table, brings these up to the close of 
October. These had been allowed to get so much into arrear that, 
at the close of the preceding year, they hail been issued only up to 
August, 1S66. It is hoped that we shall in future bo able to give 
these returns more quickly than hitherto; and that very soon 
the necessity for publishing them at all may be removed, by the issue 
in a more complete and general form, of tables exhibiting the chief 
meteorological elements, not only for Calcutta, but for Bengal 
generally, from the office of the meteorological reporter. We have 
seen, with pleasure, that the Government of Bengal has acted ou the 
advice of their able officer, and euablcd him, by visiting the ont- 
statious, and personally conferring with the several observers, testing 
and comparing their instruments, and the modes of registration,' to 
introduce a greater uniformity in the system, and thus obtain a greater 
regularity in the returns. This is the essential first step towards 
improvement, and we doubt not will hear good fruit; for, however 
interesting to local observers local observations may be, they fail 
entirely in loading up to arry general results, unless they can bo 
correlated with othor observations in adjoining or more distant locali¬ 
ties ; and this correlation and comparison is worse than useless, 
unless the observations have been in each case conducted with nearly 
equal core, and ou a uniform system. This element of success will 
now bo secured for Bengal, by Mr. II. Blauford s visits to the 
Bengal stations. Similar efforts have been made in the N. W. 
Provinces, and we look forward to the adoption of a uniform system, 
throughout India generally, when it may he practicable to deduce 
from all the returns one gouernt review of the meteorology of 
India. I would suggest that useful progress towards the accomplish- 
incut of this desirable cud might be made, if monthly summaries 
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prepared by tlie officers charged with the record of these observa¬ 
tions nnder each of the local Governments, were to be published toge¬ 
ther each month. The observations are now published in detail from 
week to week, but I think the information they afford, might, with 
great advantage, be summarized each successive month. 

The great value, commercially, of these returns have been ac¬ 
knowledged daring the year, by the application from Commercial 
bodies, for the publication of information regarding rain-fall, 
&c., in the Upper Provinces. Aud I cannot help thinking that 
more practical benefit would bo derived from the issue of a briof 
summary of results each month, and indeed, I would hope, each week, 
than from the publication oi a long list of detailed numerical results, 
which few persons ever look at; I would also gladly see a combina¬ 
tion of the several returns now given. In Calcutta wc have weekly 
publications of tlie results obtained at the Surveyor-General’s Office, 
as well as those compiled in the office of the meteorological reporters 
to Government. Now, neither of these are complete in themselves. 
The establishment maintained at either office is insufficient to sccnro 
full and satisfactory results. And we would hope that arrangements 
may bo made to combine both, and to form one really satisfactory, 
and thoroughly efficient, meteorological observatory. Hitherto 
no observations whatever have been made of the electrical elements, 
and their disturbances; none of the seismic phenomena, the importance 
of which in a general physical study of the country, we have been so 
recently reminded of,—no satisfactory photometric observations havo 
been made, and—of still higher interest and importance practically— 
no trustworthy observations of the amount and distribution of eva¬ 
poration. 

I have no doubt all these important questions will receive due 
attention in time. And I am confident that the Asiatic Society, 
which has now for nearly quarter of a century steadily, and at great 
cost to itself, given to the public continuous returns of the meteoro¬ 
logical results obtained in Calcutta, will rejoice to see such observa¬ 
tions extended, systematized, and compared, with an amount of detail 
and care, commensurate with the importance of a knowledge of the 
atmospheric forces and their changes in direction or amount. 

And here I would express our grateful sense of the manifold assis- 
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tance we receive from the Surveyor General’s office. To Colonel 
Thuillier and Colonel Gastrell we are indebted for a continuance 
of tlie hearty and friendly aid they have invariably afforded to 
the Society, not only by their personal support, but also by the 
liberality with which they have aided the Society in bringing out the 
many illustrations which accompany the volumes of your Journal, 
and which, without this aid, it would have been impossible for your 
Council to publish. 

I am happy to be able to announce to the Society that the various 
papers on the Ethnology of Bengal, which the Government have 
requested Col. Dalton to edit, together with his own report on the 
tribes among which he has so long laboured, and with whom ho is 
so well acquainted, have now attained such progress towards comple¬ 
tion, ns justifies their being at onco sent to press; and we may hope 
for greater progress being made during the coming year, towards their 
completion. Dr. Simpson has also completed the series of photo¬ 
graphs of those tribes, which ho had not before had an opportunity of 
picturing. The history of the native races in other parts of this vast 
empire 1ms also attracted much attention, and the Society has received 
from various districts, valuable reports on the inhabitants, their history, 
languages, customs, <fcc. I would also here acknowledge the impetus 
which has been given to such studios by the publication during the 
year of Mr. Hunter’s valued contributions to the study of the Non- 
Aryan races of India. These commend themselves alike to those who 
would desire to study the history of these people, with a view to trace 
out the curious and intricate relationship established by a study of 
their languages, and the evolution of these in successive ages—and to 
those who may be placed in positions of authority, and have to deal 
with these ‘ lapsed peoples' in tlioir political and social relations. I am 
confident that no one is more thoroughly convinced of tho fact, that theso 
researches have not yet, and indeed conhl not as yet, have attained to 
any completeness or perfection than the accomplished author himself. 
But if in nothing else, thou the greator facility which such a work as 
his Dictionary affords for seeing the errors, and, by eliminating 
these, making a still further advance towards truth—if ia nothing 
else than this, every student of these Non-Aryan people—(and who 
that has taken the slightest interest iu tho ethnological history of 
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India, Los not teen to some extent n student of these tribes,)—must 
feel largely indebted to 31 r. Hnuter. We look forward with great 
interest to the promised comparative grammar of these tongues, 
and trust the antlior may bo enabled to carry out his intentions 
satisfactorily and quickly. 

From the study of the races still existing in the less frequented 
districts of this country, or of which the last dying embers are still 
smouldering on the hill sides, the transition iB easy to those Pakeo- 
ethnologic enquiries which bear on that question of surpassing interest, 
the antiquity of man. I have recently published in the Records of 
the Geological Survey of India careful drawings of the agate flake 
or knife, found in the deposits of the upper Godavcry, of the discovery 
of which I made the first announcement to this Society in 18G5 (Dec.) 
and then briefly alluded to tbis groat importance of the discovery. 
During the year, various additions have been made to our knowledge 
of the limits of area, over which these records of the stouo age have 
been found. I would ask those who are interested in this investigation 
to compare the series which Dr. J. Anderson has brought hack 
from China. And we have had the gratification of making known 
also the first instanco of tho occurrence in India of evidence of tlio 
use by early races of copper in tho manufacture of implements of tho 
same general character, as mark the use of this metal in other 
countries also. Some of these implements procured by Mr. Bassett 
Colvin near Mynpoorio have been proved to be of pnre copper. But, 
as is generally the case in such enquiries, the announcement of this 
discovery (supposed to be unique) has led to the knowledge that others 
have been found elsewhere also. And possibly we shall before long 
have abundant evidence that, in India, as elsewhere, a certain law of 
successive development in the use and manufacture of metals has 
obtained. The very remarkable and very interesting discoveries in 
Coorg, of which your proceedings contain tho record, and of which 
farther details have since been received, canuot fail to prove of high 
interest, and to excite to similar research elsewhere. These, how¬ 
ever, come down to a time, whenwe tread on tho verge of historic 
records. I would more eagerly 6eelc for the co-operation of many 
through the country in the search for proof of the existence of man 
in earlier times. And I would venture to give here, a very brief and 
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hasty sketch of tho reasons which lead geologists to anticipate such 
discoveries. 

I need scarcely detain you by recounting the several steps in the dis¬ 
coveries, which though commenced nearly forty years since, have ouly 
within the last ton or so, led to the genoral acceptation, as a fact, of tho 
existence of man along with numerous animals which have since become 
extinct; nor of the various ages which different authors have assigned to 
these instances. Four divisions have been tolerably well ascertained in 
Europe. 1. The ante-glacial epoch, or, as Lartet calls it, the epoch of the 
cave-bear ; 2nd the glacial epoch, or that of the Mammoth and Rhino¬ 
ceros ; 3rd the post-glacial, or that of the reindeer; and 4tli, the actual, 
or that of the Aurochs. Now, yon will perceive that this very simple 
enumeration of the principal animal remains, found contemporary with 
the evidence of man in these successive epochs, combines with the 
physical evidence, as indicated by the other names of glacial, post¬ 
glacial, &c., to show, that enormous physical changes, bringing with 
them equally marked organic changes, had occurred over the surface of 
Europe, evou in these very recent (geologically) periods. Still greater 
alterations both of surface and climate, and of tho animals existing at 
the time had occurred in the periods immediately preceding those to 
which I have just referred. And the Miocene (Mammalian) fauna 
of Europe differs in almost every species from those which succeeded 
it. Tlieso tremendous physical changes brought about such changes in 
climate, &c., that the Miocene animals were succeeded by others fitted 
to live in a temperate climate, and those again by others who had to 
endnre tho intense severity of an Arctic winter, dnring the so-called 
glacial period. But ii wo now look to the history of later geological 
periods in India, we find no evidence of these great climatal changes, 
(so far as the greater portion of this immense empire is concerned). 
True, there is abundant evidence in the groat ranges of the Hima¬ 
layas to shew tho former extension of the glaciers of those hills. But 
I am not aware of tho existence of any such evidence beyond tho 
hills; certainly, I think, none which would prove any groat lowering 
of temperature over a wide area. And coincident with this absence 
of change in physical conditions, we find an equally marked absence 
of change in the fauna. We have in India none of those very strongly 
marked divisions which exist in tho successive fauna; of Europe. 
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Thus it happens, as first shadowed out by Falconer, that we find 
living at the present day the actual and unchanged descendants of 
several of those animals, the remains of which Falconer and Cautley 
fouud buried under some thousands of feet of tho Sivalik deposits. 
And the evidence of the continuity of this descent is afforded by 
the deposits newer than the Sivnliks. The common Gkarial left its 
bones on the mudbanks of the Sivalik period, just as it now basks on 
the muddy banks of our existing rivers. The little Emys (Pang- 
shura) tectum lived then as now. Elephants then, as now, roamed 
though the Sivalik forests. True horses (Equtu) existed; the Camel 
and Giraffe, cotomporaries of man at the present time, may have been 
his cotemporaries then also, while true oxen and buffaloes abounded 
also. The monkeys of that time can scarcely bo distinguished from 
the Honumans which still chatter in our forests. We havo therefore 
abundant evidence that, in India, the existing ordfo of things has 
dated from a very remote period, and that all the conditions of those 
early times were suited to the requirements of raau. Many of the 
animals have since then lived down to tho period of man, and some 
exist now. Why then is not the reverse, or reciprocal, way of putting 
the statement equally admissible, that man had lived back to this 
early period ? 

In this peculiar relationship of continuity between the newer de¬ 
posits oi the Godavery and Nerbudda, and tho older bods of tho 
Sivnliks, consists one of the marked points of interest attaching to the 
discovery oi evidence of man in any one part of the series. There is 
no sadden or mar ked break traceable in the Mammalian fauna which 
inhabited those countries at the successive periods, why should there 
be any break in the period through which man was a cotemporary of 
these animals ? 

In some very interesting and very important remnrks made by my 
valued colleague, Mr. Wui. Blanford, last year, when the history of 
the stone implements found in various parts of India was before tho 
Society, he pointed out very briefly how, even up to tho present day, 
the fauna of India presents a remarkable mixture of African and 
Malay forms; and how the fauna of the Nerbudda gravels, so far as 
known, appeared “ to have been either purely Western, (African and 
European) in its affinities or to have been much more nearly allied 
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to the Western fauna than is that now existing.” Mr. Blanford also 
argued very justly, that the case which he instanced in the Nerbudda 
faunas of the complete substitution oi one animal for another of dis¬ 
tinct affinities, indicated that a larger lapse of time had intervened 
since the deposition of the Nerbudda beds than had taken place in 
Europe since the formation of those pleistocene beds in which the 
oldest remains of man yet discovered have been found; “ and since 
which no such case of substitution was known.” The reasoning appears 
to be perfectly correct, inasmuch as we have no evidence of a great 
change of climate since that early period. But I venture to think 
that Mr. Blanford has not stated the whole truth. And I believe ho 
would agree with me in thinking that tins intimate connection with 
the fauna of Europe and Africa to which he alludes, as regards the 
comparatively recent bods of the Nerbudda, can bo traced with per¬ 
fect certainty back to the very base of the Sivaliks, and that the 
mammalian fauna of India (West and North-West) was one and the 
same with the fauua of Europe and Africa during the mioccnc period. 
We have as yet no evidence to decide the question whether the same 
animals wandered over the same area at the same time; which, however 
is a totally different question. And there were al30, and oi course, 
geographical differences in the animals then, precisely as there are 
now. But the discoveries of Gaudry in Greece some six years since 
showed at once that the mioceue fauna of Pikenni differed not more from 
tho Sivalik fauna of India on the one hand, than it did from the truo 
mioccnc of Germauy and North Europe on the other. Mastodon, 
Hipparion, Hytenodon, Musk-deer (Dremothcrium), Giraffe, and 
Satyroid apes, all form units in the evidence which indissolubly 
connects the upper mioceno of Europe with those of the Sivalik Hills. 
And when examined with a little more detail in comparison, wo find 
that the living species which come nearest to the fossil species found 
in these rich deposits of Pikermi and elsewhere in Greece, the 
spotted Hysena, the two-horued Rhinoceros, the Zebra, the Giraffe, and 
several antelopes are peculiarly African. Further, Unger found 
among the vegetable remains which occur in numbers close by in 
Euboea (and ou the same geological horizon) more than 40 per cent, 
most nearly allied to forms now living in Southern Africa. 

We have already alluded to the absence in India of any oi those 
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great physical changes accompanied by marked organic differences 
subsequently to this Upper Miocene period. And to this cause is 
duo the fact to which Mr. Blanford so justly drew attention, that the 
fauna of the Norbmlda valley-beds, has a nearer alliance with tho 
Western or Africo-Enropeau fauna, than has that now existing in the 
Nerbudda district. The two faunas were in fact one in earlier times, 
and the divergence since then has been most gradual aud is still in 
progress. 

Gentlemen, I allude to these researches not so much for the 
object of exciting attention to the very startling and very important 
facts which these truths contain, but rather to poiut out how essential 
it is that in such enquiries we should be convinced, that the only true 
solution to he sought for in such problems, is to be obtained from 
a careful study of the existing animals in each country, and then of 
the relations which tire extinct forms bore to them. -I have purposely 
endeavoured to avoid as much as possible the use of terms derived 
from European geology, save when speaking of European results, be¬ 
cause I feel convinced that the basis of the classification which has 
hitherto been adopted for these geologically recent deposits in India, 
has been erroneous. To appeal to Europe for evidence of the geologi¬ 
cal age of our Indian deposits, is to appeal to witnesses who cannot know 
the facts, and must therefore give irrelevant or false evidence. Would 
an Australian geologist be justified in admitting his cave deposits to be 
secondary, because in Europe marsupial animals were found in second¬ 
ary rocks; reversing the question, would an European geologist declare 
the deposits which hold these marsupial remains to be of recent age, 
because marsupial animals now existed in Australia ? The only key 
to a knowledge of the true succession of Indian rocks is to be found 
in India, and too much caution cannot be insisted on, in attempting to 
adapt to this country laws of distribution of animal lifo derived ft-om 
the investigation of other and distant lands. 

As Falconer eloquently pointed ont long since, it is in India, if any¬ 
where, that we must hope to solve the groat problem of tho succession 
of life. Here, if anywhere, shall we find in these ancient allnvia of 
marvellous extent, some of those intermediate forms, all but totally 
wanting in Europe. 
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The year just closed, has witnessed very signal prooi of the 
hearty desire of the Government of this country to disseminato an 
intelligent knowledge of its history and literature. At a cost, which 
to some few may appear enormous, but which is in reality scarcely 
commensurate with the vast interest of the enquiry, sanction lias been 
given to the examination and actual repetition by exact and full-sized 
models of parts of the more interesting architectural remains of the 
country. For some time past, the Government of the Upper Provinces 
have been from year to year, at considerable cost, doing much for the 
preservation and renewal of the many glorious remains, which give 
such a magic interest to the great cities of those provinces. What 
student of the architecture of former dynasties, (and in what way can 
the genius of any distinct race be more satisfactorily studied than in 
its architectural remains) has recently visited Delhi or Agra, and has 
not felt grateful for the enlightened spirit in which the magnificence of 
their buildings has been preserved and renewed, unsightly obstructions 
removed, and the grandeur and gigantic nobleness of conception which 
mark these erections made patent to every visitor. And now the Go¬ 
vernment of India have gone further, and while carefully preserving these 
noble monuments of former civilization, have determined that their most 
striking beauties shall be repeated in Europe, for the admiration of every 
one who can admire gracefulness of outline, massiveness of dosign, and 
wondrous skill in execution. In addition to this, skilled enquirers have 
beon deputed to investigate, measure, and describe, some of the more 
ancient and less known remains in various districts. Our own active 
member, Rajcndnd&la Mitra, has but recently returned from Orissa, 
with a large mass of detailed information on the curious remaius in 
that district, which we trust he will be enabled to make public soon. 
W ? ith great regret, we know that his visit to those malurious jungles 
has resulted in a very serious illness, which has prevented his being 
present among us this evening. 

Lieut. Cole, R. E., who is also one of our members, has in a 
similar way been engaged in the examination of the highly interesting 
architectural remains of Cashmere. And we look with great interest 
for a more detailed and careful description of these very curious 
buildings from his pen. So curious and so different are they from 
any other type, that Cunningham classed them as belonging to a 
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new order of architecture to which he gave the name of Aryan. 
This, however, has, by nearly general consent, given place to the 
term ‘ Cashmere’ order or style, as the former name conveyed an idea 
that the builders of these temples were of nu Aryan race. I would 
hope that Mr. Cole’s researches may be extended to the Punjab, where 
remains, in many respects similar to the Cashmere temples, are to be 
found, but with very distinctive peculiarities. During a brief visit to 
the Salt rnnge in 1864, I had an opportunity of seeing several of 
these, and of making sketches of them. And I felt satisfied that 
they had been too hastily referred to tho same type ns the Cashmere 
buildings. With many things in common, they differ entirely in the 
character of the roof, which here assumes the form of a square trun¬ 
cated pyramid, with bulging or curved sides ; a form which, I should 
think, indicates a distinct transition to tho true Jaiua forms. But we 
require much more detailed examination, before pronouncing defi¬ 
nitely on the facts. 

I would also refer to the most interesting and valuable papers of 
Mr. Ferguson on the tope of Umrawutti, near Bezwara in the Madras 
Presidency, as an evidence of the great interest which ludian architec¬ 
tural remains are now exciting. Some few specimens from this very 
wonderful Buddhist erection are in tho Society’s collection, and the 
members can judge for themselves of the marvellous detail and beauty 
of the sculpture xtfTTth adorned its walls. 

More recently, the Government of India have, with groat liberality, 
taken steps to secure the possession of a complete list, and also of as 
complete a library of Sanskrit works, existing at the present moment 
in India, as may be practicable. The Government have referred to 
your Society for advice and aid in this very important step, and tho 
matter is now under the consideration of the Philological Committee. 
The Society cannot fail also to feel gratified at tins cutircly unsolicited 
acknowledgment of their long continued efforts to promote n know¬ 
ledge of Oriental literature, which the resolution of the Governor- 
General in Council to place at the disposal of the Society, in further¬ 
ance of the publication of Sanskrit works of importance a sum of Its. 
8,000 per annum, in addition to the Oriental Publication Fund, 
already in the management of the Society, conveys. There is, I regr et 
to say, a considerable difficulty in obtaining the aid of properly quali- 
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fied Sanskrit scholars to carry Sanskrit works through the press, and 
it would seem that the resolution to catalogue, and bring together 
a complete series of Sanskrit literature, has by no means been taken 
np too soon. 

I would hope that, on completion of the proposed Catalogues of 
Sanskrit works, a similar step inny be adopted with reference to the 
numerous Persian and Arabic works which exist scattered in the 
libraries of native Princes and gentlemen throughout the country. 

In connection with Oriental studies, it is a source of gratification 
to hear from Babu Rajcndralula Mitra, who has acted as Secretary 
to the Fund, that from scholars in India, who appreciated the value 
of Bopp’s contributions to comparative grammar, a very considerable 
sum has been remitted in aid of the Bopp Commemorative Fund. 

I cannot conclude without expressing to you the obligations under 
which, in common with every member of the Society, I feel myself to 
your executive officers and Council. When we first came together, and 
had, with much anxiety, obtained a full knowledge of the heavy 
amount of liabilities that were hanging over the Society, it was seri¬ 
ously debated whether it would not be necessary to cease for a time 
the publication of your Journal, and thus, in fact, give up the only 
evidence we do offer to the outside world of our useful existence. 
Ruinous as we felt that this would be, we thought honesty demand¬ 
ed that our debts should be paid. If this misfortuno has not fallen 
upon the Society,—if instead of ceasing to issue your Journal, we have 
been enabled to make the volume for the past year larger, and to bring 
it before you more punctually than in former years, yon owe your 
thanks for this gratifying result to the devotion of your Secretaries; 
and above all, to the care with which the Finance Committee of your 
Council have guarded your resources. To Col. Gastrell, ns your 
Treasurer, and to Dr. Partridge as a member of that Committee, we 
all owe a very hearty expression of our thanks for the assiduity and 
caution with which they watched over your interests. To the 
Council at lnrge, I must be allowed to express my own thauks for 
the kindly support they have accorded to myself during the term 
of my office. 

Allow me now to express my lasting obligation for the unmerited 
honour yon conferred on myself by placing me in your chair. I am 
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painfully conscious of how inadequately I have been able to fulfil the 
duties of the important office of President. Of one half of the dis¬ 
cussions brought before you, those bearing on Oriental literature, 
I most candidly confess my entire ignorance. And I cannot but 
think that the selection of some other, more permanently resident 
in Calcntta, and less harassed by pressing claims upon his time from 
other work than I am, would have been more beneficial to the 
Society’s welfare. I can, however, assure you that none can be more 
truly desirous of the well-being of the Society, none more sincerely 
and thoroughly convinced that your success is interwoven with the 
progress of Science and truth in this country: and limited as has 
been the range of my own labours am] little as I know, I have en¬ 
deavoured to show, at least, that I do know the value of knowledge, 
and would desire to foster and aid in the acquisition of it.- For the 
kindness with which my efforts have been received, I feel greatly 
indebted to the members of the Society. I trust onr meetings may 
ever be distinguished by freedom of discussion and freedom of inter¬ 
course, by an unflinching expression of opinion, and an equally unflinch¬ 
ing kindliness of feeling towards those with whom we may differ. 
If in might I have done well, so far I have done according to my 
wish. And I thank yon for the additional proof you have this 
evening given, that my willingness and desire to promote your interests 
are not doubted, however I may havo failed in my ability to accomplish 
that desire. 
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Ordinary Meeting. 

The meeting then resolved into an ordinary monthly meeting. 

Th. Olilham, Esq,, LL. D., in the chair. 

The minntes of the lost meeting wore read and confirmed. 

The receipt of the following presentations was announced— 

1. From Bubu Rajendrah'da Mitra, specimens of shells collected 
on the sea shore near Pari. 

2. From Dr. Shekleton, a copy of Assay Tables of Indian and 
other coius. 

3. From Baden Powell, Esq., a copy of Report on Panjab Products, 
Yol. L 

4. From the Superintendent G. T. Survey, two copies of Report 
on the operations of tho Survey Department for 1SG7-68. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at tho lost 
meeting wero elected ordinary members. 

Dr. P. F. Bcllew. 

A. Cadell, Esq., C. S. 

C. C. Adlcy, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were announced as candidates for ballot at 
the next meeting of tho Society. 

Major Ross, proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by H. Bloch- 
mnnn, Esq. 

Tho Rev. J. P. Ashton, proposed by Rev. J. Long, seconded by 
Dr. J. Anderson. 

Thaknr Giripvasad Sing, preposed by H. Blochmann, Esq., seconded 
by Dr. Stoliczka. 

Fred. Drew, Esq., Jnmmoo, proposed by Dr. T. Oldham, seconded 
by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Louis Scliweudler, Esq., proposed by F. Schiller, Esq., seconded by 
Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

J. Pickford, Esq., proposed by Babu R, Mitra, seconded by Dr. 
T. Oldham. 

Sinlar Attar Sing, Chief of Bhnddour, proposed by E. C. Bayloy, 
Esq., seconded by Babn R. Mitra. 

T. Thomas, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Lucknow, proposed by II. 
Blochmann, Esq., seconded by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 
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Dr. Baxter, proposed by W. Swinhoo, Esq., seconded by Dr. 
Stoliczka, 

Bfibu Protapa CImndra Gliosc, proposed by H. Blochuiaun, Esq., 
seconded Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

The Hon’ble John Strachoy, proposed by Col. B. Stracbey, seconded 
by Col. Thuillier. 

The following gentleman has intimated his desire to withdraw from 
the Society,—The Hon’ble C. P. Hoblionse. 

The President remarked that as the evening was far advanced, he 
■would suggest that the reading of the papers which had been adver¬ 
tised, and other communications sent to the Society, be postponed for 
the next meeting. This was generally accepted and the meeting broke 
up. 

Library. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since tlio 
last meeting. 

Presentations. 

%* Names of Donors in capitals. 

The Proceedings of the Boyal Society, Vol. XVI. Nos. 104, 105,— 
Tiie Botal Socirty op London. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Groat Britain, Vol. V., part 
HL No. 47,— Thr Royal Institution. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London for 1868, January 
to June, and Index to the Proceedings from 1848—1860. Transactions 
of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. VI. parts 6 and 7, —Tub 
Zoological Society. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, Vol. V. No. 21,—Tiie 
Editor. 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine, Nos. 9,10 and 11,—Tim Editor. 

Rahasya Sandarbhn, Vol. V. No. 49, — The Editor. 

Classified Catalogue oi printed Tracts and Books in Singhalese,— 
The Compiler. 

The Gospel of Matthew in Santliali,— The Rev. E. C. Stewart. 

Santhnli Vocabulary,— The same. 

Assay Tables of Indian and other coins by J. F. Sheklcton, A. B., 
M. D.,— The Author. 
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Monographic dn genre Gyathopoma par W. T. Blau ford,—T ub 
Author. 

Note 8ur los Nicida par W. T. Blanlord,—T he Author. 

Discours d’ouvorturo, —Mons. G. De Taksy. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, No. LXVIII.—The Government oe India. 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, No. IX.— 
Tire SAME. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. 
CVIIL— The same. 

Report on Public Instruction in Coorg for 1807-1868,—Tire same. 
Report on Public Instruction in Mysore for 18G7-1S68,—Tire same. 
Report on the past famines in the Bombay Presidency,—Tire same. 
Pharrhacopoeia of India by E. J. Waring, M. D., — The same. 
Selections from the Calcutta Gazettes, Vol. IV,— The same. 

Animal Report on Meteorological Observations registered in the 
Panjab, 1867,—Tire same. 

Panjab Products, Vol I, — The Government, North Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Report on Insects destructive to woods and forests by Mr. R. 
Thompson,— Tub same. 

Report on the Trade and Customs of British Burma for 1807-1868, 
— The Government or Bengal. 

Geographical and Statistical Report of Tfinda, by Captain D. 
Macdonald,— The Surveyor Gbxbral op India. 

Annual Report of the Revenue Survey Operations for the Lower 
Provinces for 1867-68,— The same. 

General Report of the Revenue Survoy operations for the Upper 
Circle for 1867-68,— Tub same. 

General Report on the operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India for 1867-68. 

Purchase. 

The Calcutta Review, Nos. 94 and 95. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 262. 

Revue ot Magasin do Zoologio, No. 10. 
llovue Archdologujac, Nos. 10 and 11. 
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Revue ties Denx Mondes, 15th October and 1st November. 

Journal des Savants, September and October. 

Comptes Rendnes, Nos. 12—17. 

The Ibis, Vol. IV. No. 16. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Yol. IL No. 11. 

The American Jour nal of Science, No. 137. 

Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, pt. 68. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

foe February, 1869. 

—♦— 

The General Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 3rd February, at 9 o’clock v. m. 

T. Oldham, Es<p, LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of tlio last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced. 

1. From Babu M&dhavd Krishna Setha, a specimen of a fungus 
from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

2. From Col. 11. E. Oakes, a box of flint implements collected in 
the neighbourhood of Jnbbulpore. 

The following letter, addressed to Col. Gastrell, accompanied the 
donation. 

“ My attention was first drawn to these relics of past ages, by the 
late Lieut. Sweeney, of the Bombay Engineers who discovered num¬ 
bers of them, lying about on the hills and high ground in and around 
Jubbnlporo, and at a little distance below the surface. 

“ The geological formation of the Jubbnlporo Basin has been exa¬ 
mined by the Geological Surrey of Lidia, and I will, therefore, 
merely describe, as nearly as I can, the sites on which I have found 
the greater number of the specimens. Thoy aro limited to three or 
four spots. 

“ The first and the most prolific bed occurred on the top of the hill 
north-cast of Jubbnlporo, at present used as a sanitarium for the 
Jubbnlporo European troops. The flints were scattered about in 
considerable numbers on tho surface; I must havo collected some 
hundreds from this site alone, many of which I afterwards discarded 
as mere fragments, and very impcrlect. They all, however, bore dis- 
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tinct truces oE having been worked by man. The specimens found 
here were principally the grooved cores and thin splinters. A second 
site was on the ridge which runs in a north-easterly direction from the 
above named hill; it is principally composed of limestone, hard and 
compact. I have failed to find any traces of fossils in the limestone, 
which I have frequently examined. 

“ A third site is on the high ground on the base of the granite hills, 
north and north-cast of Jubbulpore. In this place, many good speci¬ 
mens were found, all splinters and grooved cores. On the flat topped 
hill at the back of the European infantry rifle range, many specimens 
were found, principally of the knives and chisels, if they may be so 
called j few it any of tbe cores were found here. 

“ On the high ground, west of the Nngpore road, about a mile and a 
half from the station, many chips are procurable. I have also found 
specimens in the Seonee district, notably on the high knolls mot 
with on the plain around Lnckuadown Bhas. 

“Further, on a mound about a mile south-east of Seonee, on (ho 
Euttughce road, and in other parts of the district on the surface soil, 
lying upon the Trap on the plateaux. 

“ Many of these implements appear to mo precisely similar to some of 
the specimens in the collection of M. Boucher de Perthes, as illus¬ 
trated in the diagrams of his most interesting work “ Antiquity 
Celtiques et Ante-diluviennes.” The specimens, therein figured, wore 
all extracted from the drift beds in the vicinity of Abbeviflo, in the 
valley of the Somme. 

“ The account of their discovery and the probable uses of these imple¬ 
ments are most ably discussed in the above named valuable work. I 
regret that I have only one specimen (an imperfect one) which I have 
retained, of the large axe, commonly known as Celt, of which several 
excellent specimens have been found in the Jubbulpore district, but 
all, as iar as I know, in the country to the north of Jubbolporo. I 
have seen these specimens, and could procure drawings or copies in 
wood, if they would he considered of any value to the Society. 

“It is a very remarkable circumstance that these flint implements 
are, with few exceptions, found lying in masses within a limited area 
by themselves, and not mixed up with the rough agates from which 
they have been manufactured. Agate beds are sometimes found near, 
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but distinctly separate, none of tho chips as a rule being found in tho 
rough beds, and but few of the rough agates intermixed with tho 
chipped stones. 

“ Should this fact be further confirmed by tho experience of other 
collectors, it will tend to indicate very conclusively that the manufac¬ 
tured flints were collected and massed for a purpose.” 

“ Seonee, January lOiA, 18G9.” 

The President said, the cores and flakes submitted to the So¬ 
ciety, were of precisely the same general character as others which 
had been more than ouco met before. One of the interesting facts 
noticed by Colonel Oakes was, the finding these chips in heaps by 
themselves, unmixed with the rough agates, out of which they had beeu 
formed, and on the other hand none of tho chipped flakes were found 
among the rough agates. Facts of a similar kind had been noticed in 
Europe also. He (the President) had himself seen in the north of Ireland, 
where flint implements were commonly found, similar heaps composed 
of nothing but the chips and fragments of rough flints, with occasion¬ 
ally a half-finished arrow-head, or, some other implements in tho 
heap. These had evidently been the scats of manufacture of these 
flint-implements; and what were now found wore only the rude chips 
and fragments remaining after the production of the more useful and 
finished implements found out of these agates, and which had been 
removed for use. 

Mr. W. Blanford said, that Colonel Oakes, hod shown him the 
localities whence the flakes and cores were derived near Jubbulporc, 
and had gone over the ground with him. He had since met with 
similar flakes and cores near Nagpore, as described to tho Society in 
1867. The quantity occurring near Jubbulpore was astonishing. 
In reply to a question from the President, Mr. Blanford added, that 
he had usually found such flakes to be abundant in small restricted 
localities, frequently on the tops of low rises, where no rolled agates 
occurred, and in such a manner as to leave it to be inferred that tho 
spot where they were found, was a place used for the manufacture 
of agate flakes during probably a considerable period ; it may perhaps 
have been the abode oi a flake-maker. An instance which occurred 
in Abyssinia had already been mentioned by him (Mr. Blanford). 
Around a small granite hill, numerous such flakes of Obsidian were 
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met with, although none were noticed in the surrounding country, 
which was entirely composed of granitic rock, so that the Obsidian 
must have been brought from a distance. Mr. Blanford also men¬ 
tioned his having found last year a core of black chert, perfectly 
similar to some of the Central India ones, close to Mngdala in Abys¬ 
sinia. 

Col. R. Stvachey and Dr. Stoliczka made some further observations 
in connection with the occurrence of the implements in the north of 
France and along the Danish coast. 

The President said that another similar communication had been 
received, which may throw some light on the subject under discus¬ 
sion. The Secretary then read the following— 

Memorandum on the Cromlechs found in Coor/j* by Lieutenant R. E. 
Colecommunicated through L. Bowring, Esq., by the Government 
oi India. 

1. The following is the result of further excavations made near 
Fraserpett. My first researches were made on some high ground, 
partly covered with bamboos and scrub jungle &c., situated to 
the right of the road leading to Mysore, and about half a mile from 
the bridge across the river Kaveri. There were about 500 Cromlechs, 
occupying a distance of nearly half a mile, showing that there hail 
been a large settlement of the mysterious race of man (of pre-historio 
man at any rate, as regards our knowledge), regarding whom all our 
researches and conjectures have been ns yet futile. 

2. There were 17 of theso ancient structures excavated and the 
dimensions were as follows:— 


Length. 

No. Feet. Inch 

1, 11 3 

2 , 8 3 

3, 7 0 

4, 8 3 


Breadth. 
Feet. Inch. 

6 3 

4 5 

4 6 

6 0 


Depth. 
Feet. Inch. 

3 7 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 


• This paper was accompanied by several coloured drawings, lithogroms and 
a photogmm. Tho former represent soverat of the Cromlechs, in shapo resom 
bling the ono of which a figure was given in the Proceedings for Jnnc last 
Others were drawmgs of pottery, in many respects also resemblina those 
published m tho Proceedings for August last year. “ UOBC 
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5, 

9 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6, 

8 

0 

6 

6 

' 0 

0 

7, 

6 

3 

4 

0 

4 

3 

8, 

6 

0 

3 

9 

4 

0 

9, 

7 

10 

3 

4 

0 

0 

10, 

7 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

11, 

6 

0 

' 4 

0 

0 

0 

12, 

'll 

2 

6 

2 

8 

6 

5 

0 

0 

13, 

7 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

14, 

7 

2 

4 

8 

0 

0 

15, 

10 

8 

7 

6 

0 

• 0 

16, 

8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

0 

17, 

8 

10 

2 

4 

1 

4 


Some of these Cromlechs were distinctly visible, whilst others were 
only traceable by the circles of stones round them, the superincum¬ 
bent slabs being about a foot or two below the surface of the ground, 
and often covered over by bamboo clumps and low jungle, shewing 
that they had not been disturbed by the hand of man for ages past. 

3. Some were found without top or side-slabs ; bat, in some cases, 
the granite of which these slabs consisted, was so far decomposed, that 
it crumbled to dust and could scarcely be traced in the soil. One had 
no side slabs, but had slabs at each end and at the bottom. Another 
had no top slab, but the sides and bottom slabs wore perfect, and 
in one end-slab, facing tbe cost, was the segmental aperture which 
formed the entrance or door, as described in my former reports. This 
Cromlech was situated within a circle of stones of 25 feet diameter. 
All the Cromlechs in this locality were within such circles, and some in 
concentric circles. Again in another the top consisted of 2 largo slabs, 
each one foot thick. 

4. The Eev. Mr. Richter, the Principal of the Government Central 
School, lias kindly photographed one of the Cromlcchs.f It is within a 
circle of 14 feet in diameter, consisting of rough unhewn boulders of 
granite, 3J ieet high, and 2 feet broad. The aperture is 1 foot 7 inches 
wide by 1 foot 2 inches deep. The top slab is almost on a level with 

* Measurement of top slab only, 

t Copies of this photograin accompanied the present memorandum, 
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the bottom oi the boulders of rook around it. This fact would 
distinctly indicate that such a structure could not have been used as 
a residence, as it must have been flooded by each heavy shower of 
rain. 

5. About a mile to the north of Frnserpetfc, on the road to Sommar- 
pett, I found a number of Cromlechs ; but most of them had been 
tampered with, apparently by the wnddera for the sake of tho slabs. 
Ono was 8-9 feet long by b\ feet broad, and 8} feet deep. It was within 
a circle of rough stones of 47 feet in diameter. This is the largest 
circle I have observed in Coorg. Another was 7J feet long by 5 feet 
broad, and 4 feet 2 inches deep. Both of these had segmental aper¬ 
tures facing due east. 

6. At Ramasawmi Knnntf, about 5 miles to the north of Fraserpett, 
I found a number of these rude strnctures,and had four of them excavated. 
In all these Cromlechs I found similar remains of antique pottery, bones, 
and pieces of iron. Some of the urns are unique and really beauti¬ 
ful in shape. Mr. Richter has also photographed* groups of tho runs, 
vases, <fcc. Lieutenant W. Freeth, Assistant Superintendent of tho 
Revenue Survey in Coorg, has also taken drawings of these vessels, 
and kindly given a sketch-lithogram of them. In the litkograms, 
submitted with this memorandum, some of the vessels are those found 
in the Cromlechs situated beyond the bridge, others those which were 
found near Ramasawmi Kunnd. Some of these deserve special notice. 
The smaller goglets are composed of beautiful black pottery highly 
glazed or polished. A large round pot with three small tubes, 
would clearly indicate, that the process of distillation was known to 
the original constructors of these mysterious structures, or, that these 
structures have been used hy subsequent and different races. 

The finding of snch a vessel, so different in its use from the Cine¬ 
rary urns and other vessels generally met with, would again open the 
question as to whether all snch structures were tombs, or whether some 
were used as residences. It can bo said that food, <fcc., might have been 
placed for the use of the spirits of tho dead; is it, however, possible that 
a still was supplied to enable snch a spirit (perhaps one of a known thirsty 
soul), to procure a farther supply; hut this is to rush into the regions 
of fanciful imagination, and as aptly said by a late writer oil the 
* Copies of the pkotograms were also sent. 
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subject: “ It is open to the mind to people times about which history is 
“ absolutely silent with men of any race, speech, or social condition, 

“ which it may think good. It is open to conceive, obj'ects of whose 
“ use or origin wc have absolutely no record, as being brought into 
“ being for any end, which it may think good.” 

7. Further from Ramosawmi Kunn6, and about half way to Sommar- 
pett, in the very heart of the jungle, I found a few more Cromlechs, 
and opposite to one, a fallen square pillar, which was covered with an 
inscription in some character, which neither I, nor any of my officials 
havo been nblc to decipher as yet. The letters are much obliterated 
by the action of time; but some would look like old Canarcse. I 
will try and obtain photograms, or impressions taken off the stone, 
and will submit them hereafter. The inscription is surmounted by 
an engraved cow aud calf. 

8. In one of the Cromlechs, in which fragments of bones were 
found, a portion of the human jaw with two molar teeth in fair 
condition, was found and forwarded through Mr. Bowring, C. S. I., 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg, to Dr. Oldham at Calcutta, for 
inspection and comparison. I would also submit a piece of crystal 
which was found in the Cromlechs at Virajpett, but which was laid 
and forgotten. It is very hard and slightly cuts glass. 

9. One of the urns found in the Cromlechs at Frascrpett was full 
oi paddy, the husk of which was in perfect preservation, whilst the 
grain itself had completely disappeared. In others I found lagi. 

10. Mr. II. F. Blanford has shewn in his interesting lcctnro on 
pre-historic man, that the pottery of the stonc-ngo was rudo in form 
aud in material and, that having been moulded by hand, without the 
aid of the potter's wheel, it was of irregular form and unequal thickness; 
but the vessels found in the Cromlechs of Coorg are well, some beau¬ 
tifully, shaped and of equal thickness throughout, which would show 
that they are of a more modem period. 

11. The most remarkable Cromlechs I have yet seen in Coorg, with 
the exception of the double-chambered structure at Virajpett, de¬ 
scribed in my former reports, are situated in the same direction as 
those last described, but nearer Sommnrpctt. There are only four 
constructed on the rocky summit of a hill, which commands a fine 
and extensive view all round. Those Cromlechs have a circle of 
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stones round each, but stand out in high relief, and have never been 
covered with earth or stone, fin the centre of the lithogram, Mr. 
Frcetb has given a sketch of these interesting structures, and I have 
also the pleasure of forwarding for submission to the Government,colored 
drawings of the group and of each separately executed by the same 
officer.] 

12. These Cromlechs were quite empty and the largest, measured 
inside, is 7 feet three inches long, by 6 ieet high and 5 feet wide. The 
superincumbent slab was 11 feet 8 inches long, by 8 feet wide. These 
Cromlechs were evidently not used as tombs, and I am strongly of 
opinion that they must have been altars. The sun was the most 
ancient universal object of idolatrous worship, and the moon also 
received the early veneration of mankind; aud placed as these struc¬ 
tures are, iu high relief, on the summit of a rocky hill, they would 
appear fit places for those anniversary fires and sacrifices, in which tho 
earlier races of man delighted. 

13. It might be interesting and of use to trace the names by 
which those monuraouts of an unkuown race and of pvo-liistoric times 
are known in different parts of India. In Coorg they are called 
Pandiijidrrf, or tho stone of the Pandas, nud also Ptmdera mane 
or house of tho Pandas. These two words must not be con¬ 
founded with each othor. The Pdndus are the descendants of tho 
celebrated five brothers, whilst the Pundurus are a legendary pig¬ 
my race, who are popularly supposed to have occupied these rude 
structures. In the Malayaluin language, which bears a strong affinity 
to the Coorg dialect, the term used is Panduporre, though such 
structures have not been found in the Malayaluin couutry. The word 
pone means a small hut; in Tamil pore also means a large stone. 
In the Canarese langaage these antique structures are often called 
Manddvdra mane , derived from tho Sauscrit, and sigui/yiug the honscs 
of tho dead. 

The President said that the jaw, alluded to by Lieut. Cole, un¬ 
fortunately never came to hand. He hoped that it had not been lost in 
transmission by post, and that it may soon bo recovered. Tho following 
letter has been received by him (tho President) from Mr. Bowriug, 
regarding that goutloraau’s recent visit to some of tho places whero 
numerous Cromlechs arc situated. 
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“ I visited this morning a hill called Mdii Betta in the Molte village, 
of the Nirata Hdbli of the Y£lus&vira Shfm6 Telnk of Coorg, whera 
thoro are a great many PAndava Kalla (stores), as the Coorgs call 
them. The hill in question is about throe miles north of Somaw&rpett, 
and is of no great height, but covered with low jungle and black 
rocks. Tl»e Cromleclis, if one may so call the stone structures in 
question, are rather more than 50 in number, facing in various direc¬ 
tions, and scattered about at distances of 5 or 10 yards from one 
another. The photograms which yon have seen, give an excellent 
idea of them, but I may mention that the dislodged stones appear 
to have been sunk only 2 feet beneath the surface, so that it is im¬ 
probable that by digging deep underground, farther discoveries would 
be made. The interiors may bo 8 feet by 5, and all of tho structures 
have a roar stone, pierced with a round hole, which would just admit 
a man’s body. One of them, which was in slightly better preservation 
than the others, appeared to have been surrounded by two small veran¬ 
dahs, —only a yard wide, however,—and at the south two largo stones 
hnd been erected which had been cut so as to form a rude arch. Tkero 
were traces of a stone staircase as an approach to this building. 

The Coorgs are absolutely ignoraut of any past history attach¬ 
ing to these singular structures, but it must be remembered 
that their own annals do not reach farther back than tho time, 
when the first of tho Halcri dynasty, who were Liugayuts of the 
Nugnr Division of Mysore and not true Coorgs, began to rule the 
Province; 250 yearn ago. It is indeed probable that tho Coorgs were 
themselves invaders and came from the Malabar side, as I imagine 
that their habits resemble those of the Nairn of that country. 
The aborigines were probably the low castes, who still form the mass 
of the population, over whom the true Coorgs rale in a paternally 
despotic fashion, which formerly was simple slavery. 

It is impossible to form an accurate judgment whether the struc¬ 
tures in question were dwelling-places or cemeteries. The people 
think they wore the former, but there is not the slightest trace of 
smoke on the roofs, which would, I apprehend, have been the case, 
had they been lived in; on the other hand, no skeletons, or jars con¬ 
taining coloured ashes, have been found, such pots as have been dis¬ 
covered containing only earth. Borne ragi seed, various utensils, such 
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as I have sent you, and a few rusty implements have been met with. 
I have requested Captain Cole to get the structure which I have 
referred to excavated, and to report the result, but I have not much 
hope of further discoveries of interest being made, while the wnd- 
dnrs, or stone-cutters, have done their best to demolish the buildings, 
and, I presume, abstract their contents.” 

. A short discussion followed on the same subject, in which several 
members took part. 

The President then exhibited on the part of Colonel R. Strachoy 
an axe which, he (the President) said, possessed a great resemblance 
to similar implements found in Europe. The axe had a long curved 
and sharp edge, gradually attenuating behind into a kind of a straight 
handle, which has the edges flattened, so as to allow it to be easily 
used in the hand. The material from which the axe had been made, 
appeared to be bronze,* and if this was really the case, the implement 
would be of extreme interest; it would be the first example of a true 
bronze weapon of that kind having been fonnd in India. The only 
remarkable thing is a regular serration, as if it had been made with a 
file, on one side of the sharp front edge. It would be very interesting 
to know where tire axe was found and under what circumstances. 

Col. Strachcy stated, the only history he was able to give was, that 
the specimen was said to have been found somewhere near Jubbnlpore, 
and was given to Mrs. Strachey when passing through that statiou. 

The President thanked on the part of the meeting Colonel and Mrs. 
Strachey for the opportunity of exhibiting that interesting relic. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected ordinary members. 

Major W. A. Ross, R. A. (rc-elcctcd.) 

The Rev. J. P. Ashton. 

F. Drew, Esq. 

L. Schwendlcr, Esq. 

J. Pickford, Esq. 

T. Thomas, Esq. 

SirdSr Atlar Singh. 

• Mr. Tween has since carofolly analysed portions of this are and shewed 
it to be bronze. Its composition is 86.7 ports of copper and 13.3 parts of tin 
in 100 parts. 
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Dr. J. B. Baxter. 

Bhbu Pratapachandra Ghosa, B. A. 

The Eton. J. Strachey. 

TMkura Giripras&rla Sing. 

A letter from A. Anderson, Esq., Fyzabad, intimating his desire 
to withdraw from the Society, was laid on the table. 

The Council reported—that they have sanctioned the publication, in 
the New Series of the Bibliotheca Indies, of an English translation of 
Sankara’s Commentaries of the Ved&uta Sutri. The work is to be 
executed by the Bev. K. M. Banerjea. 

Further—that the collection oi the MSS. of the Ruba’iyS i 'Owar 
Khoyyam has been completed, and that the work is to be printed in 
the Bibliotheca Iiulica in one fasciculus. 

The President stated, that the Council recommended, that His 
Excellency the Viceroy bo solicited to become Patron of the Society. 
This office was vacant in consequence of the departure of Sir John 
Lawreuce, who had held it. The usual course was that a deputation 
of the officers of the Society should wait upon His Excellency, and 
solicit his acceptance of the post —a course which the Council proposed 
to adopt on the present occasion.—Passed with acclamation. 

The President also reported, that the Council recommends the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen to serve in the several Committees for the ensuing year. 
The names of the officers are not included in this list, they being ex 
cjjicio members of all Committees. 

Committees for 18G9. 

1.— Finance. 

Hr. S. B. Partridge. 

Col. H. Hyde. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq. 

2.— Library. 

The Hon’blo J. B. Phear. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

B&bu Rajeudraldln Mitra. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

W. G. Wilson, Esq. 

A. Pirie, Esq. 
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3.— Philology. 

E. C. Bayley, Esq. 

The Hon’ble J. B. Phear. 

The Rev. J. Long. 

C. H. Tawuey, Esq. 

B&bu Rajendral&la Mitra. 

Moulvi Abdnllatif Khan Bahadur. 

B&bu Yatindramohana Thaknra. 

4.— Natural History [including Physical Science], 
Dr. J. Fayrer, 0. S. I. 

H. F. Blauford, Esq. 

Dr. T. Anderson. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

Bdbn Debcndra Mnllicka. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

Lient.-Col. J. T. Walker. 

V. Ball, Esq. 

D. Waldie, Esq. 

Dr. MohendralAla Sircara. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

5.— Coin. 

E. C. Bayley, Esq. 

B&bu Rajendral&la Mitra. 

Col. H. Hyde. 

Major F. W. Stubbs. 

6.— Ethnological. 

Linguistic and Physical. 

Dr. J. Fayrer. 

Bubu Rajendral&la Mitra. 

The Hon'ble W. Markby. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq. 

7.— Committee of Payers. 

The Members of the Council. 
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The President said that he has much pleasure in laying before 
the meeting the report of the auditors, appointed at the last meeting) 
to audit the accounts of the Society for the past year. The accounts 
(see Appendix pp. xvii <fcc.) have been found correct, and the Society 
is under great obligation to Messrs. Stewart and Peterson, who had so 
energetically taken up the work entrusted to them. On tlio proposition 
of the chairman a vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Stewart and 
Peterson. 

The receipt of the following communication was aunounccd— 

1. Notes on a short trip into the Patkoi Range, by H. L. Jenkins, 
Esq. 

2. Short Notes of a trip into the hills south of Sibsaugor, by A. C. 
Peel, Esq. 

3. Tabular statement of 30 years’ rainfall by Baba GopinSth Scu. 

4. A copy of a Jonvuoy to Kashgar in 1858, by Captain Valikha- 
now, translated from the Russian by R. Micbcll, Esq., F. R. G. S. 
—Froin the Government of India, Foreign Department. 

The following papers, soiuo of which had been postponed from 
previous meetings, wero then read. 

I. Descriptions of marine shells from Ceylon, i[c.; by Messrs. 
G. and H. Nevill—communicated by Dr. Stoliczku; (Abstract). 

The species described in this paper are of very great interest; they 
are chiefly small shells which up to this time had perfectly escaped the 
notice of former observers and collectors iu Ceylon. The Prosobran- 
chiate Mollusca are represented by a species belonging to the family 
Pupuruloe, several small species of Trochidte <£-c., the Dicruno-bran- 
chhiate division by species belonging to the genera Fissurella, Emery i- 
nula, Macrochisma, Ac. The last forms are always considered to be the 
rarest shells, and conchological science is greatly indebted to the authors 
of this paper for their untiring zeal in especially elucidating these as 
yet little known molluscous forms of our Eastern seas. The fauna of 
Ceylon will thus receive further additions through the following new 
species. 

Rapana bella, Clanculas Ceylonicus, Euchelus SeyeheUarum , Oibbula 
Duponliana, G. Blanfordiana , Gibb (i) subplicala, G. Stoliczkana, 
Tallorbis (u. sub-g.) roseola, Pisulina (u. sub-g.) Adamsiana, 
Binary inula papilionucea, Em. capuloidca, Sub-emarg inula Oldhami - 
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<iiw, Solarium impressum, Fissurella scrobiculata, Piss, catuilifera , 
Macrochisma scutiferum. It is to be hoped that figures of all the 
species can be given to accompany the descriptions. 

All the type-specimens described in the paper were exhibited at the 
meeting. 

II. Notes on the geology and physical features of the Jaintia hills ; 
by Captain H. H. Godwin-Austen, F. R. G. S.—communicated by Dr. 
Stoliczka. (Abstract.) 

The geological formations, noticed in the present contribution, in 
general correspond with those described by the same author in his 
paper on the geology of a portion of the Kbasi hills, (printed in the first 
number of part II, of the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for this 
year.) The oldest rocks exposed are metamorphics of great variety 
and extent; they are overlain by sandstones which most probably 
are of cretaceous age, and in some places contain seams of valuable 
coal. On these sandstones rest locally nummulitic limestones, some¬ 
times overlain by a very fossiliferous ferruginous rock oi still younger 
tertiary age. Some of these tertiary deposits appear to be the 
equivalents of the Sivaliks, so well known through their rich fauua of 
fossil Vertebrate, Special notice is also given of the Nummulitic coal 
occurring at Lakadong, which is believed to have been formerly worked. 
Captain Godwin-Austen expresses the hope, that, further investigations 
may bring to light a much larger geographical distribution of the various 
coal beds. 

In the Jaintia district proper granites, qnartzitic and trap rocks 
are, however, of greater extent than the other formations. Among 
the physical features oi tho ranges are especially noticed the regular 
forms and equal heights of the various peaks, and the parallelism of 
the drainage lines. 

Dr. Stoliczka further stated, that there is another interesting 
paper, by Captain Godwin-Ansten, on the list for to-day’s meeting; it 
treats on somenew species of Iudian Diplommatina. Since the paper was 
sent in, the author, however, requested that it may be postponed, wish¬ 
ing to add some move species of the samo genus, only very lately dis¬ 
covered in the Cacliar hills. There was no more time to bring Captain 
Godwin-Austen’s request before the Council, but the postponement 
will no doubt be granted, and he would, therefore, defer the reading 
oi the paper. 
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With reference to the geology of the Jaintia hills, Col. Strachey asked, 
whether any of the fossils which have been found in the Nummulitie 
limestones of Assam and the Eastern Provinces of Bengal, were identical 
with those of the Western Himalaya, as for instance near Snbathoo. 

Hr. Stoliczka said that of those species of fossils which he had the op¬ 
portunity to examine from Assam, there were about 80 per cent, of them 
identical with those found in similar beds in the North-west Hima¬ 
layas, the Salt-range and Sind. In fact there is a remarkable similarity 
to be noticed in the fossils of the nummulitie series from India through 
Persia, Asia Minor, Transylvania up to the Carpathian Mountains. A 
large number of the same species of Nummuliles, the same Comclypxis 
and others are met with throughout. There are, however, above the 
Nummulitics in Assam, more recent sandstone bods which contain a 
perfectly different marine fauna, probably representing similar beds 
which appear to be more extensively developed in the adjoining 
provinco of Burma. 

HI. Contributions to Indian Malacology, No. X.—Descriptions of new 
species of CTcr.oriiouiD.u, and of tho genera Ennea and Strrptaxis from 
the hills of Southern and South-western India; by W. T. Stanford, 
Esq., F. G. S. &c., (Abstract). 

The new species described are entirely from the hills of tho South¬ 
western and Southern portion of the Indian Peninsula, and the majority 
belong to the opercolated land shells. The greater number have been 
discovered by Captain Beddome, to whom is due almost all that is kuown 
of tho Molluscn, inhabiting the hill ranges south of the Pulneys. Three 
species are from the collections made by Rev. Fairbank on the Pulney 
Hills, from amongst which I have already described two species of 
Diplomniatince, both belonging to the group peculiar to the Indian 
Peninsula. 

The first 3 shells belong to a new subgenus of Cyclophorus which 
I propose to call Ditropic, from two strong keels which occur in all 
the species. Some species have more, but all have these two keels, one 
at the periphery, the other basal, separated by a smooth space. This 
is of course an unimportant character by itself, though it appears to 
be constant. The other peculiar characteristics of the type are the 
vitreous structure and the thick operculum with rough free edges to 
the whorls externally. The forms appear quite isolated, and although 
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I donbt, if tlie characters justify a generic separation from Cyelophorut, 
they certainly shew that the shells belong to a very well marked and 
peculiar group. All are from the bills on the borders of Travaucoro. 

The next two species appear to me to differ so much from all 
known forms, that I see no other plan of classifying them, than to 
found a new genus. They are small turbinate shells with a thick hairy 
epidermis with strong crennlation inside the month. The operculum 
is very similar to that of the Bornean and Siamese genus Opisthopo- 
rus, the shell of which, however, is very different, and I am in¬ 
clined to consider the similarity in the operculum accidental. The 
peculiarity of the operculum consists in its being hollow, not solid, 
formed of two thin disks united by a spiral lamiua coiled at right 
angles to their planes, the spaces between tho whorls of the 
lamina being hollow. From this character I propose to call the genus 
Mychopama. It approaches very closely to Cyalhopoma, and pev- 
liaps should rank as a subgenus, lmt the structure of the operculum 
is different. This opercular structure, though, has not the importance, 
amongst the CrcrpnoiirDis at all events, which sonic naturalists are 
inclined to attribute to it. Of tho two species discovered, one is from 
tho Pnlncy Hills, the other from the frontiers of Travancoro. 

The next shell is a new Spiraculum, the first met with in Southern 
India. Four or five species are known though some of thorn are uinlcscrib- 
cd, from the countries east of the Bay of Bengal, and a few years since 
I described one discovered by Captain Beddomo near Vizngapatam. 
The present discovery, one of Rev. Fairbanks, shews the existence of 
another genus with decided Malay affinities in the hill ranges of 
Southern Indio. 

A few years ago when Sir Emerson Tennant wrote his very interest¬ 
ing work on Ceylon, one of his principal argnments for the distinction 
of the fauna from that of Lidia was the absencein India of several genera, 
then bclievod to he peculiar to Ceylon. Amongst these wore C'atau - 
lus and Tunalia. Captain Beddomo has now discovered no less than 
8 species of Cataulwt in the hills south of the Nilgliiris. One has 
been described by Hr. Pfeiffer from Captain Bcddomo’s specimens, 
two of which found their way in Mr. Cuming's rich collection, now 
in the British Museum; a second from tho ranges on the frontier of 
Travancoro I now describe, and I have heard from Captain Beddome 
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of his discovery of a 3rd species. Rev. Fairbank has re-discovered tho 
peculiar Tanalia stomatodon of Mr. Benson in the Ptilney hills, and 
the operculum shews that the species really belongs to the getms to 
which it was, with some doubt, assigned by Mr. Benson. Aulopoma 
amongst the opercnlated land-shells, and Acavus amongst the Helices 
are the only Ceylonese forms still not known to be represented in 
Southern India. 

Captain Bcddomo lias also discovered a third Indian species of 
Opisthostoma in the Wynaad, and this very curious form is much 
larger than tho two previously discovered, and even than the singular 
Lubuan O. Crespigni , H. Ad. The other shells described are a 
species of Ennea allied to E. Perriei , Pfr., from the Pulney hills, 
and a new and curious Streptaxis from Canara. 

IV. Notes on the Burmese route from Assam to the Hookoong- 
valley, by H. L. Jenkins, Esq.,—communicated, through H. Goodo- 
nough, Esq., by the President. (With a map). 

Wishing to satisfy myself as to the practicability of opening out 
the old ^Burmese route from Assam into Upper Burmnh, I started on 
the fifteenth of last month from Makoom, the List outpost in that 
direction, and travelled along the old path as lax os lake Nouyang, 
on the south side of that Patkoi range. The following notes of the 
trip may perhaps prove interesting to persons connected with Assam. 

Ibth December .—Started from Makoom in the morning. There is 
no road eastwards or southwards beyond this point, except the natural 
bed of the Belling river. It is necessary to cross tho river at every 
bend. This is not difficult at this time of the year. There is not 
more than two or three feet of water at the outside. Eucnuipud at 
night at the mouth of the Terap river. 

16tA.— Continued to travel up tho bed of tho Dehing and camped 
at night at a small Singfoo village, a short distance below the Kerrern- 
pani, an affluent of the No Dehing river. 

17th .—Reached the new Buesa of the maps. Bunka, the most 
influential chief of the Assam Siugfoos lives here. He accompanied 
me across tho Patkoi. 

18*A.—Camped at night at the mouth of the Dion-paui, another 
affluent of the No Dehing. 

• See Wilcox’s Survoy Maps. 
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19/7*._Continued up the Debing anil camped at niglit at the mouth 

of the Namchik river. 

20th .—Above the confluence of the Dehing and Namchik rivers, the 
main river is called Namroop. This day we travelled np tho Namroop, 
and camped a little below Sunfcaph Purbut. 

21st .—Continued up the Namroop, which here runs through a 
narrow gorge between Sunkaph Boom* and Miting-koo. Camped 
at night at tho mouth of a small stream called Namgoi. 

22nd .—As I found much time was lost in dragging my two small 
canoes over the rapids, I resolved to leave them behind, and loading 
my baggage on my elephants marched up the stream of the Namroop, 
till I reached the Namphook village, which consists of eight Singfoo 
houses. 

2%rd .—As this was the last village I should see, it was neces¬ 
sary to lay in a stock of provisions. This day was spent in 
bargaining for rice and in arranging with the able-bodied men of the 
village to accompany me as guides. I had some difficulty in arrang¬ 
ing with these men. It was necessary that they should consent to 
act as porters if required, and Singfoos have a particular objection to 
carrying loads ior other persons. 

24th .—Started from Namphook village, course due south across 
the Namroop over some billy land, covered with forest, two hun¬ 
dred feet higher than the bed of tho river. After a two hours’ 
walk, we came again on to tho Namroop and waded np its stream till 
the evening, leaving the bed of the stream now and then at the bends 
of the river, in order to keep as straight a course as possible. Both hanks 
of the river were covered with a forest of immense timber trees, and un¬ 
derneath tho larger trees was a rank growth of jungle through which 
we could not have made our way, except for the tracks of wild elephants. 
Along these tracks, when it was necessary to leave the bed of the 
river, we could walk, and with a little cutting of the creeping and climb¬ 
ing plants, the ponies could be made to follow veiy well, but the tracks 
were neither high enough nor broad enough to admit of elephants 
with their loads passing along them, so I sent back my elephants to 
the village taking on as little baggage as possible, partly carried by 
the Singfoos and partly by the ponies. The Namroop was for the 
* In Singfoo, boom is a mountain, too a hill. 
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most part shallow, but occasionally we came on deep pools of very 
clear water. The quantity of fish* in these pools is astonishing. 
The Singfoos speared a great number during the daytime. Camped 
at night on the banks of the Namroop. 

25th .—Continued our march up the Namroop, much in the 
same manner as on the previous day. Striking occasionally into 
the jungle to avoid going out of our course which was still south, 
until wo reached the mouth of a small stream, called Nnmbong, 
when we left the Namroop and waded up the Nambong to 
the mouth of a still smaller stream. Up this latter stream, the 
Nunkee, we travelled till evening and encamped on its banks. 
The country during tho early part of the day was undulating and 
gradually became hilly. The principal rock was a soft blue slate. 
Occasionally a thin scam of sandstone appeared. The strata were 
faulty and in some places very much disturbed. 

26'A.—Continued to wade up the Nunkee with slow nncertain steps, 
for the bed of this stream is composed of large round slippery boulders. 
After travelling about an hour up the stream, we left it and com¬ 
menced the ascent of the Patkoi, by a narrow aitd not very well marked 
path. The ascent was not steep, the ponies hod no difficulty except 
when we come to a fallen tree or some other obstruction causod by the 
living jungle. The path was very nearly straight, there was hardly 
any attempt to lessen its steepness by altering the direction. As we 
ascended, the forest trees seemed to improve in size and the undergrowth 
of jungle to be less thick. Of the timber trees common to Assam, I 
particularly noticed the Samf and the Melcalii. These trees avevage 
at least twelve feet in girth, and the latter grows to tho height of 
sixty to seventy feet without a broneli. On the summit I found a 
good deep soil covered with bamboos, canes, and forest trees growing 
luxuriantly, bnt not so rankly as in the plains below. Many of the 
plants and trees were common to tire plains, others were new to me, 
particularly a cane bearing an edible fruit, which I do not recollect 
having seen before. I found the Tea plant abundant on both sides, 
but more plentifully on the southern than on the northern slope. 

• If this route ia opened out, the immensu quantity of fish in ail those rivers 
may prove of economical importance. Tho moat numerous are Ci/priaus 
(Labeo) dyochcilns, liarhus iituoroccp/iatus and Barbu# hc-tagonolvpis. 

+ Artocarpns chaplasha. 
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The Singfoos gathered the leaves and commenced to prepare tea after 
thoir own fashion. They told me that tea was to be found in the jungle 
near any spot where there had formerly been a Shau or Singfoo 
settlement. 

As far as f could see, there is a depression in the Patkoi range at 
this point, and it is to be supposed that the Burmese would not have 
selected this for their main route to Assam, uuless it had possessed 
considerable advantages over every other path. 

. The present path rises probably from 2,500 to 3,000 feet, but to 
cross the range with a road, it would certainly not be necessary to 
rise more than 2,000 feet. 

On the Assam side I could see little bnt the tops of the hills below 
me, on account of a heavy fog, but southward the air was clear and 
I had a very fine view of the country. The most striking object on 
the Burma side is a large open plain dotted with a few trees, some 
eighteen or twenty mites long by seven or eight broad. At the 
western end of this plain, and almost immediately beneath the Patkoi 
is an open sheet of water, perhaps three miles long and exceeding 
a mile in brendth called Nonyang* by the Singfoos. The lake 
stretches nearly from east to west. It contains a triangular shaped 
island near its south-east extremity where its waters are drained off 
by a small stream called Loglai wliicb running southwards falls into 
the Sooroong, and this latter river falls into the Denai or Kyund- 
ween of the maps. The Kyundween, it is well known, falls into the 
Irrawady, or Milee, as the Singfoos call the great river below Ava. 

After examining the lake and satisfying myself that its waters did 
run southwards through the Loglai, I returned to the top of the 
Patkoi and encamped there. I was anxious if possible to get a view 
of the Assam side, so os to gain some idea of the best line of road to 
Makoom. 

The nearest of the Hookoong villages are on the hanks of the 

Sooroong, lying under a hill called Gadak which was pointed out to 

me and which appeared to be about twenty-five miles south of 

Nonyang, as the crow flies. In the evening two Singfoos came into 

our camp from these Sooroong villages, and I learnt with surprise that 

they had slept two nights on tho road since they left their homes. 

• Kon, a lake ; yang, the name of a Shan chief, who held this post for tho 
Burmese. 
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They had travelled up the bed ol the Sooroong and then np the 
Loglai. The devious course of these streams, and the difficulty 
of wading over shingle and boulders, must account for the slow progress 
made. 

The villages on the Sooroong, they informed me, did not number 
more than fifteen houses and that very little rice would bo procurable. 
From their villages to the Denai is a two days’ march through 
forest. They described the couutry on each bank of the Denai as well 
cultivated and thickly populated. From the Patkoi to the Donai, the 
path did not lie over any steep hills. 

The Siugfoos who accompanied me, had only agreed to take mo ns 
far as Nonyang, and I failed to induce them to go further south 
with me. It was their busiest time of the year. The only crop they 
grow was being reaped, and they could not afford to lose auy more 
time in securing it. 

It will be seen that the only difficulties to be encountered on the 
road between Assam and Hookoong are enused by the denseness of 
the jungle. The intervening country is a wilderness consisting of 
a forest of many useful timber trees of immense size. Below the 
laiger trees is a tangled mass of smallor plants, most of them climbers 
twisting about tho larger trees and wrestling with each other in an 
intense struggle for life. The only paths by which man can move 
arc the natural beds of rivers or mountain streams. It would be 
impossible to leave these channels, except for the tracks made in the 
jungle by herds of wild elephants. Progress along such paths is very 
slow, and the distance to be travelled very much increased, owing to 
the necessity of often following the windings of the streams. 

The Burmese government in former days took care that there 
Bhould be a village, or rather a military settlement, evei-y twelve or 
fifteen miles along the route, and it was tho business of the people, 
living at these stations, to cut the jungle occasionally, and to remove 
fallen trees and other obstrnctions from the path. The route has now 
fallen almost entirely into disuse on account of the posts having been 
ono by one deserted since August last. Only throe trailing parties 
have come this way from Hookoong into Assam. Traders now 
usually travel by a more circuitous and very difficult path through 
the Naga hills, passing from one Naga villago to another, so as to 
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obtain supplies. It is to be wondered at tbat the Namroop route should 
be used at all by tinders, considering that each man must cany fifteen 
pounds weight of rice for his own consumption on the journey, be¬ 
sides his load of goods; but the Moolooks, Siugfoos and Dooanninhs are 
not hill men, aud to avoid climbing the steep scarps which the Patkoi 
presents at every other point, they form depots of provisions along 
this route much in the same manner that the later Arctio explorers 
have adopted in their expeditions on the ice. They carry forward 
rice and bury it at convenient intervals along the road, and tlieu 
return for thoir loads. What is wanted is about ninety miles of road 
from Makoom to the Kynndween. There is a sufficient amount of 
Naga and Dooanniah labour to be obtained in the neighbourhood for 
the construction of an ordinary “ cntcha” road, and the cost of it 
would not exceed ono thousand Rupees per mile. Such a road would 
enable the trader from Hookoong to reach Makoom in one-third 
the number of marches that tho journey now occupies, and it would 
Tender an examination of the countiy easy, and thus pave the way 
for a more scientifically constructed road, or a Railway. 

On my return I fell in with a party of eight men returning to 
Hookoong. They hud brought over amber ornaments, ivory and 
daos for sale. Two of the party wore taking back about thirty yards 
each of the poorest description of calico* and another had some 
sulphur. The rest had invested in opium. 

These men assured me that there was more than one well nseU 
trade route through Hookoong, and through tho Sepahee Singfoo 
country, to Tali and other places in Western China. Tim question 
of opeuing up China to India is of so great importance, that it is not 
likely to be lost sight of, now that it has once attracted attention, bat 
the magnitude of this subject should not make ns pass over the value 
of improving tho communication between the Burhnmpooter and the 
Kyuudwoon. The great want of Assam is population to cultivate tho 
soil. We can obtain labourers from Bengal, bnt wo have also to great 
extent to import their food aud this in a notoriously fertilo country.f 

* I am not snro about tho name of this doth. It is composed chiefly of 
starch with a small portion of cotton to give toughness to tho fabric. It is 
never seen in any cirilisod plaoo, bnt tho Manchester manufacturers know 
well how to suit savage customers who must have cheap clothing, and do not 
wash their clothes. 

t The ground is cropped year after year and no manure is used, yet the 
yiold is on the average about 45 cwt., of paddy to the aero. 
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That Bengalis have not settled to any extent in the province, is no 
doubt a good deal owing to the illiberal policy of Government with 
respect to the selling or leaving of wastelands, but it is also in part 
owiug to the fact that the climate docs not suit most Bengalis on 
their first arrival in the province. If Assam is to be re-populated, 
it will be from tho East. That the existing population has been 
mainly derived from this quarter, is shewn by the language, customs, 
and physical appearance of the people. At the present time, the 
Phakial Dooanniah and Singfoo population is increased annually to 
a small extent by the influx of emigrants from Hookoong and the 
Shan states. That people do not come in greater numbers is, I believe, 
entirely owing to the hardships that persons, reared in a cultivated 
country and unaccustomed to the jungles, must encounter on the road. 
It is said that numbers of persons who leave Hookoong for Assam 
never arrive hero. They lose the path and wandering about in the 
jungles starve to death, or are killed by wild animals. I do not know 
what difficulties there would be in obtaining a right of way from the 
Burmese government, but through considerably more than half the 
distance the road would lie in British territory, and the opening up 
of a road only as far as the watershed of the Patkoi would prove of 
no small value to the province. 

Dehroogliur, 12 th January, 1869. 

Tho Chairman said, Mr. Jenkins’ notes jnst read, were very 
interesting and valuable, as bearing on the geography of a part of 
a country, almost entirely unknown. Even so lately as lost year, 
Mr. Cooper, whose adventurous journey in China they had all been 
interested in, when speaking of the routes leading to Assam, &c., from 
the western part of Chinn, notices this Patkoi range, as being something 
very difficult to cross, and ns being still a great barrier to be over¬ 
come, supposing the intervening country had been passed. Mr. 
Jenkins now shows that in a trip of only a few days, and without 
any real difficulty or danger, and without a greater ascent than 
(by estimation) 8,000 feet, he had been able to cross the same Patkoi 
range, and to got down on the Burmese or Chinese slope. Mr. 
Jenkins also thinks that if a path or road were opened out, it would 
not be necessary to go over greater elevation, than probably 2,000 
feet. The question of the so lire e from which a removal of the popula¬ 
tion of Assam is to be sought, is a not unimportant one ; and it does 
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seem probable, that considerable immigration from Burma might bo 
looker! for, if an easy means of commnnication were opened out. Mr. 
Goodenongh, who had been good enough to forward to him Mr. Jenkins’ 
notes, had also sent him a sketch map, on which he had marked 
Mr Jenkins’ route; and on which he had also shewn the routes 
of Wilcox, of Griffiths, of the recent expedition under Capt. Sladen 
to Momein, of the French expedition which had recently completed 
its course at Shanghai; and also the furthest point to West, to which 
Capt. Blakiston had reached. This general map would give an idea 
of the relative position of the areas explored by these expeditions, 
and would also shew the large area of country, the geography of 
which was still very little known. It was scarcely creditable to the 
British Government that this should be so; and every little addi¬ 
tion to onv knowledge of the geography of this area was very accept¬ 
able. He thought they owed their best thanks to Mr. Jenkins and 
Mr. Goodonougk, for the communication of those notes. 

The reading of Mr. Peel’s paper on the hill tribes south of Sibsau- 
gar, was postponed for the next meeting. 

Col. Strachey then spoke oi a remarkable stroke of lightuing 
during the recent storm ; a house having been struck, apparently 
from the side, on the corner opposite to the one the conductor was 
placed at. This was probably owing to the moisture with which 
the walls of the house were saturated. The fact does not, however, 
speak very favorably for the use of our lightning conductors. 

The Chairman announced the new election of members and the 
meeting separated. 

Library. 

The following additions were made to the Library, since the meet¬ 
ing held in January. 

Purchase. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. II. Nos. 1 and 2. 
The Calcutta Review, January, 1869. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 18C8, Part III. 

Revue linguistiqne, 2nd tome, fasc. 2ud. 

• Exchange. 

The Athemeum, October and Novoinber, 1868. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

for March, 1869. 

—♦— 

The Monthly General Meeting of tho Asiatic Socioty of Bengal was 
hold on Wednesday the 3rd instant, at 9 o’clock p. m. 

E. C. Bayley, Esq., in tho chair. 

The minutes of tho last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentation was announced— 

1. From tho Government of India, Home Department, 24 bronze 
medals, executed at the Calcutta Mint. 

The following gentlemen arc candidates for ballot at the next 
meeting— 

E. D. Lockwood, Esq., C. S., proposed by Lieut. R. C. Beavnu, 
seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

M. L. Ferrar, Esq., C. S., proposed by Mr. H. Bloclimann, seconded 
by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Monlvio Kabeeruddcen Ahmad, proposed by Mr. H. Bloclimann, 
seconded by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Dr. F. Day, Madras M. 8., proposed by Dr. J. Auderson, seconded 
by Mr. H. Blochmnnn. 

Rev. C. Haberlin, Chota-Nagpore, proposed by Mr. H. Blochmann, 
seconded by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Col. H. Hopkinson’s desire to withdraw from the Society was re¬ 
corded. 

The President said he had much pleasure to announce that Ilis Ex¬ 
cellency Earl Mayo has been pleased to accept the office of Patron 
of the Society. 

The following papers were read— 
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I, —Short notes of a trip into the hills south of Sibsitugor; by 

A. C. Pkbi., Esq.— communicated through Dr. J. Anderson, 

Iij Dr. Stomczka. (Abstract.) 

Mr. Peel in company with Mr. Wngcntrcibcr, Junior, accepting au 
invitation from the Rajah of Banparas, started on their trip on the 5>0lh 
of May last year. Tho osnal difficulties of mountain travelling wove 
soon felt, tho road passing to a great extent through jungle, generally 
along streams; and the path soon‘became so narrow that not more than 
one man could pass on it at the time. The amount of waste land was also 
very large, scarcely 1 per cent, of the area appearing to have ever been 
under cultivation, though in most places the land was well situated. 
The rock was mostly sandstone, but many quartz pebbles were to be 
seen in the bed of streams. 

Wild elephants appeared numerous. They arc caught in traps, 
these being deep excavations in the ground, wider below than above, 
supplied at the bottom with numerous bamboo spears, mul covered 
over with branches of trees arid grass. These traps arc generally con¬ 
structed on narrow passages of the road. Wild pigs and various door 
were observed in large numbers. Vory remarkable was also the quantity 
of fish in all the streams, hut. unfortunately the Magas sometimes use 
poison to catch them, aud thus destroy often more than required to 
satisfy their wants. 

The party of travellers was met by the Rajah’s brother, who soon was 
joined by the lloondekai and tho Lowdong. The latter is the name of an 
official who travels in thonninc ami tho authority of the Rajah, the former 
designates an official who represents tho Rajah at home. After a march 
of tho first few miles the road became so difficult, that the elephants had 
to be sent hack; and the journey was prosecuted on foot. The village 
Lowgbong was soon reached, and with the permission of tho Khoousai, 
or the head man of tho village, tho party visited the same. Only a very 
small portion of tlio land was under cultivation and tho same ground 
is seldom cultivated for more than two successive real's, a fresh 
piece of forest being generally every two years burnt down for the 
purpose of cultivating tho (than. The villngo was partially surrounded 
by a ditch, 6 feet wide by 6 feet deep, and fenced by bamboo sticks; 
besides this there were watch-houses aud other kind of fortifiea- 
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timis?. A custom seems to prevail here to expose tlie bodies of tb© 
dead on raised bamboo stands, roofed in wit!* Jaroo palm leaves. 
Each village has its Jack trees (Arlocavpus intejr folia*) with which 
its whole history is usually connected, some of tho trees appearing to be 
from 300 to 400 years old. Prom the highest point of the village a 
magnificent view into the surrounding hilly eonutry could be obtained, 
especially in the districts occupied by the Uooroo Mootoons and tho 
Bor Mootoons; those of tlie Neyowloong Nagas wore also distinctly 
discernible. 

From Lowghong tho party returned to the plnco where thoy left tho 
Khoonsai of tho vilhigo, and proceeded westward, until they reached 
the river Sisa, where thoy camped for the night. Next morning 
the 31st May, the journey was continued, first in a westerly and 
afterwards in an almost due northerly direction towards Banpara. 
The path was at first very steep and sip a forny cleft; it, howover, soon 
Lccamo more level, passing round tho shoulders and along the ridges 
of a scries of small hills, tolerably level in the main and at 
cicnt height to give a good view. At about half way to Baupara the 
party came to a placo that could be easily defended; it lies on a 
narrow ridge with a precipice on each side and not more than four 
or five yards across. Tho obstruction was commanded by a rise in tlio 
ground beyoud it, though it could not be seen from any distance. 
Further on the road was for a short distance cut on the face of a pre¬ 
cipice, being only a few inches wide. 

Soon after the party came to tho village Banpara. It was a similarly 
built placo as Lowghong, being extremely irregular and broken up, the 
houses all tlmtchcd with Jaroo leaves ; tlie jack trees wore also large 
and numerous. The party was conducted to the Rajah’s house which 
was by far tho largest in the Chang, and had to bo climbed up on a 
notched tree-stem. Tho Rajah, a man of about 40 or 45, was seated 
on a sort of lingo stool, about S feet high by 5 feet broad, and a 
similar bench was prepared opposite for the party. Many odicinU 
of tho llajali and other visitors of course assembled to witness tho 
ceremony of presentation. The Rajah spoke at first a few words 
regarding the country and his people, but the confusion, cha¬ 
racterised by every one wishing to have a voice iu the assembly, soon 
became general. The party was then requested to perform some miracles, 
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■which were supplied by firing off revolvers, striking matches, &c. 
A magnet also seemed to yield a great deal of amusement. 

The house of the Rajah was then inspected, it was estimated to lw> 
about 200 feet long by 50 feet broad, and about 50 feet high. Like most 
of the other houses it was built two-thirds on a rock, ami about one-third 
oontiuued out level by a platform, supported on posts; this part was tho 
audience end. Inside it was divided by three longitudinal rows of jack- 
tree posts, one down the centre, and one on each side. After the greater 
' number of the Khoonsais and Hooudckais had left, the Rajah was 
prepared to receive his presents, though he appeared to have been 
rather dissatisfied at not getting one of the guns, or revolvers. A few 
of the houses in the village were afterwards also visited, but they nil 
resembled that oi the Rajah, built only on a much smaller scale. 

The Moorroong, or skull house, was next inspected. There were about 
850 skulls there, half of them being hung up by a string and the other 
half lying in a heap on the ground. No lower jaws were to be seen, nor 
any other parts of the skeletons. The hands and feet are always cut 
off with the head, when a man is killed, each conferring a different 
kind of A'k, or decoration. It was curious, says Mr. Feel, to bo 
face to face with the great cause of the Isolation of the tribes and 
the constant warfare. It is, namely, a custom of great antiquity, 
that, all social position depends on tattooing, and this decoration 
can only be obtained by bringing in the head of an ouemy. Unless 
a man can succeed in doing this, he cannot take part in counsels of 
state, &c. One who gets the head of an enemy secures for himself tho 
A’k on the face. Another who gets the hands and feet, whou a man 
of the same party gets different marks accordingly, either on the hands, 
or on the legs. The worst of this kind of warfare is, that women and 
children are as often killed as men, and without any compunction. Be¬ 
sides the skulls, tho Moorroong also contains tho big dram which is 
cut out from a tree stem. It is beaten by short heavy sticks and 
can be heard at a distance of from six to seven miles. Slavery 
6eems to be a common custom among these people, the captives of 
enemies being generally retained as slaves. 

The return journey was performed along the same road, and it did 
not occupy more than ten hours, the whole distance being about 24 
miles. 
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Mr. Peel suggests that potatoes and other vegetables could be 
introduced into those hills with great success. 

. The Bnupara tribe consists of four villages, and the mean of several 
Assamese and Naga estimates of the number of houses given, is as 
follows— 

Bnnpnra, . 300 lionses. 

Lowghong, . 200 „ 

Oonoo,. 350 „ 

Nokorong, . 50 „ 

Total, ... 900 

Mr. Peel is, however, inclined to think that GOO houses will be nearer 
the mark, and that there are about 1200 able-bodied men. The Joboka- 
Nagas have 5 villages with about 1200 houses and about 2000 able- 
bodied men ; the Mootoons occupy 4 villages. Mr. Peel further notices 
the various weapons used by the Banparns; the spears, axes and bows 
are of the usual form used by the Naga inhabitants of theso hills. No 
trade seems to exist between theso hill tribes and tho inliabitants of 
the plains. With tho exception of a very small quantity of sat, and a 
few other things exchanged for rice, almost nothing is brought down. 

In conclusion Mr. Peel gives a short account of the occurrence of 
several seams of coal iu the lower hills south of Sibsauger. Some of the 
coal appears to bo of very good quidity, judging from the conchoidal and 
glittering fracture of the samples obtained. A short vocabulary of the 
Naga language is also added. 

The paper is accompanied by a scries of beautiful coloured sketches, 
illustrative of the character, habits and customs of the people, aud of 
the general character of the country. 

II.— Further notes on Chand's poems ; by F. S. Gnowsis, M. A., C. S. 

The President read the greater part of this paper, which will bo 
shortly published in the first number of the Philological Part of tho 
Journal. 

Mr. Blochmann said that tho paper just now read by the President 
was the second paper on Chand, with which Mr. Qrowse had favoured 
the Society. Mr. Growsc conferred a benefit on Oriental scholars by 
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giving translations of extracts, as Hindi poetry was extremely ililti- 
cult. He had lately had a letter on this subject from Professor 
Brockhans of Leipzig, who expressed the samo wish as Professor 
Garcin do Tassy had done in his last ‘ Discount,’ that the Society 
should print translations from Hindi, because very few scholars in 
Europe were able to understand Hindi poetry, though there might bo 
many who spoke Hindustani with flncncy. 

He therefore hoped Mr. Growse would coutinno his contributions. 

IH.— Notes on the Arabic and Persian Editions of the liiblinthr.ca 

Imlica, by Mr. H. Blocumann. — No. I. Badaoni and the Religious 

Views of Emperor Akbtir. (Abstract). 

Mr. Blochmanu said :— 

This paper is the first of a series of Essays on tlio works printed by 
the Society in its Bibliotheca Imlica. The essays are intended to 
collect all the information which wo possses regarding the authors 
of our editions, their writings, stylo, &e., and to give translations of 
interesting extracts, accompanied by philological notes. 

Tho work which I have reviewed in this paper, is the most remarkable 
history of Akbar's reign, by Mulla 'Abdulcpulir ibn i Mu Ink Shah of 
BAllann. This history is written in a spirit hostile to Akbar and his 
ministers, and was therefore concealed by the nnthor and liis children 
during Akbar’s lifetime. This book was, however, discovered towards 
tho end of Jahangir's reign. It is valuable for the biographical notices 
of learned men and poets of Akbar’s ago, as also for tho do tail oil in¬ 
formation which it gives on Akbar’s religion. 

I shall now read an abstract containing a few summary remarks 
OU Akbar’s Jieliyion. 

Tiie religious opinions held by men of historical importance, present 
many interesting features. They concern the inner life of the hero, 
and disclose the motives of his deeds. Hence biographers find it a 
profitable task to dwell on this subject, especially when it is possible 
to trace the circumstances which lod their hero to modify or reject 
tho religions views in which lio had grown up. 

That the greatest Muhammadan emperor, which India has prodneed, 
should have openly abjured the Islam, and established a new churcli, 
is a remarkable fact, and would scarcely bo credited, if wc had uot 
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the testimony of three historical works, whose authors widely differ ia 
character and opinions. 

These tbreo works are the Akbarnuniah by Almlfazl, Akbar’s 
Prime Minister, ami especially its last volume, which is best known 
nudor the name of Ain i Akhnri ; secondly, the Muntakhab til 
Tateurilch, by Abdul QaJir of Bndnon, who held an office at Akbar's 
court; and thirdly, the Dahisfiin ul Mnxtihih, a work written about 
sixty years after Akbar’s death by an nnknowu Muhammadan writer 
of strong Pi'u-si tendencies. 

We may also add tlio valuable testimony of Portuguese Missionaries 
whom Akbar called from Gon, as Ilodolpho Aqnaviva, Antonio de 
Manser rat o, and Francisco Enriques, (fee., of whom the first is also 
mentioned by Abultiud under the name of Pt'olr'i Hwhlf- —not Pad if, 
as had MSS. spell his name. 

From the ahovemoutioned three works, we gather the following 
loading facts regarding the Divine Faith, which name Akbav gave 
his new religion. 

Akbar’s secular and religions education had been entirely 
neglected, owing to political circumstances. Being surrounded by 
Htndn servants, when young, and married to Hindu princesses, when 
scarcely of age, ho came into close contact with Hindu forms of 
worship, which were openly practised in the harem of his father 
and in his own. Thus a strong attachment to Hinduism grow up in 
Akbar’s heart. To jndge from BadAoni’s remarks, the influence of tlio 
Hindu portion of Akbar’s lmrcin, which contained above 5000 
women, was very great, and was no doubt the principal reason for 
Akbar’s npostacy from the Islam. 

Akbar’s early wars, from 1550, when ho was in his fourteenth 
year, to 1574, did not allow him sufficient leisure to take up religious 
questions, or to supply the deficiencies of his secular education. 
But Akbnr felt tlio want. A change, however, took place towards 
the end of 1574, or9S2 A. H., tlio eighteenth year of his reign, and 
the thirty-first of his life. “ No political opponent was left on the 
field,” and tho years from 1574 to 1581, which Akbar spent at Fatli- 
pfir Sikri,. wore comparatively peaceful. Immediately before 1575, 
Akbar entertained, and openly expressed, doubts regarding tho 
correctness of several points of tho Muhammadan religion. lie also 
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shewed n slight dislike to the ’Ulanjiis and the Mnllfe, the learned 
and the lawyers, whom be thonght somewhat conceited, whilst he 
manifested a sincere regard for really pious men and Qtifis, especially 
for such as lived in voluntary poverty. Of the tenets of Hinduism, 
he was particularly attached to the doctrine of the transmigration of 
the soul. According to the testimony of his enemies, he then 
possessed a sincere heart, and was anxious to discuss certain tenets of 
the Islam. For this reason ho invited the learned and the lawyers of 
various sects to meet him every Thnroday* evening. These meetings 
however, produced the very opposite of what Akbar wished. The 
'Ulamas, in the very beginning, qnarellcd about precedence and rank; 
the discussions were carried on in a bitter spirit, and even in violation 
of all rales of decorum. As both Shi’ahs and Sunnis were present, 
every question was inode a party cry, and the difference of their 
opinions regarding some Ldamitic laws was most remarkable. 
Akbar, instead of profiting from the ’Ulamas, learned daily more to 
despise them; and judging the Islam by his conception of the 
character of the ’Ulomtis, he ceased to look upon the religion of tlio 
prophet as the only tvue religion, and, shortly after, assigned to it a 
very inferior rank amoug the religions of the world. 

Another proof of the emperor's sincerity is the zeal which he 
shewed in collecting information regarding other religions systems. 
He spent whole nights in conversation with free-thinking £ tiffs ; he 
called Pars! priests from Gujrit, and Homan Catholic Missionaries 
from Goa, whilst acute Brahmins led him into the mysteries of 
Hindu philosophy. After making himself acquainted with the tenets 
of theso religions systems, Akbar came to the conclusion that there 
wore in every sect sensible mou, and that it was, therefore, improbable 
that truth should be confined to one single religion, especially to a 
religion like the Islam, which had not existed a thousand years. 

This conclusion led to two important results -.—first., it convinced 
Akbar of the necessity of perfect religions toleration; and secondly, 
it induced him to think that trnth might be found by selecting, from 
among the tenots of all religions, those doctrines which recommended 
themselves to his calm undciutanding. 

• Not Friday evenings, as givon in Elphinstono’a History. S hab i jam’ah, 
or Hind, jum'ah W rat, is Thursday evening. 
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Ia liis opinion of the Isl&m, Akbar was also influenced by 
several of his courtiers, as Hakim Abnlfath of Gil&n, who came to 
Fntlipdr Siltri in 1575, Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, and Mir Sharif of 
Amnl, who arrived in 1576. They were Persian Shi’alis, the two 
former very bigoted, the third a man of no principles. Of Brahmins, 
three are generally mentioned—Pumkhotam, Ddb), and Bir Bar. 
Among the (puffs, Akbar esteemed most Shaikh TAjuddin of Dihlf, 
upon whom people looked as the greatest Qiifi then living, though his 
speculations often wondered from the path of religion. Of Hindu¬ 
stani Sunnis, tho most important were Shaikh Mub&rik of Nagor, and 
his sons Faizi, the second greatest poet of Hindustan, and Abnlfazl, 
Akbar’s famous minister. They were waiting to see to what religion 
Akbar would turn; and in the meantime successfully tried everything 
in their power to increase Akbar’s dislike to the ’UlamAs and tho 
Islam in general. Abnlfazl, who had been introduced at Oonrt in 
the beginning of 1574, owed his success to his argumentative skill, 
and was immediately fixed upon by Akbar as the man who could teach 
tho proud Mnllds a lesson of humility. 

Akbar’s dislike of the learned and the lawyers, and their con* 
slant defeats at the Thursday meetings, lessened considerably tho 
authority of tho Chief Justices of the Empire, and might have pro¬ 
duced serious difficulties, had not Shaikh Mnb&rik, by a clever stroke, 
transferred tho interpretation of tho law from the judges to the emperor 
himself. The Shaikh prepared a legal document, for which he got 
tho signatures of Shaikh Ahduuunbf, pmlr of the realm, of QAzi Jalil. 
uddfn, the Q&zi-lquz&t of the empire, of Qadr Juli&n, Akbar’s crown- 
lawyer, and oi Makhddinulmulk and Gbfzl Khan, the leaders of 
the ’manias. In this document they declared that, in consequence of 
the serious differences between the several expounders of Muhammadan 
law, after due deliberation, they had found it necessary, to ask the 
emperor to assume the office of Mujtahid, or infallible authority of the 
age, and they had agreed among themselves to refer to him all differ¬ 
ences in interpretation, and would hold themselves bound by his de¬ 
cisions for ever. 

It is impossible to say whether this curious document was of any 
practical importance. Akbar publicly assumed tho office, and very 
soon after considered himself the spiritual kiug of tho nation. If it 
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was Shaikh Mnb&rik, who liad first put the idea of Mujtahidship 
into Akbar’s heart, it was his son, Abulfazl, who convinced the em¬ 
peror of the divine right of kings of ruling as God’s representatives on 
earth, and of being the leaders of the nation in political and spiritual 
matters. ‘Royalty,’says Abulfazl,‘is a light emanating from God, 
and communicated by God to kings independent of other men. This 
light teaches kings to understand the spirit of the ago, and to rogard 
the performance of their duty as an act of divine worship. Men will 
find peace in the love of the king, and all sectarian differences will 
vanish. Let the nation rally round Akbar, and they shall escape the 
perplexities of this life by worshipping God in obeying the king.' 

Several circumstances confirmed Akbar in his plan of guiding the 
people in spiritual matters. The Islfuu approached the Millenium, 
and all looked with anxiety to the year 1000 of the Bijrah, or A. D. 
1590-91. Rumours were widely spread of the appearance of ImAm 
Mahd't, who, according to the belief, was to appear in the latter days, 
when the faithful were few on earth. His appearance is immediately 
to be followed by the advent of Christ, who is to re-establish 
the Ial&m on a firm basis. Tho nows of the discovery of the New 
World, or the ja/idn i nan, had spread from Goa and the Portuguese 
Settlements over India and Persia, aud stirred up the old fashioned 
notions of men of science. A great comet which was visible in India 
and Persia during 1577, filled the minds of all with great fear. All 
agreed that the Islam had lost its lustre; everywhere heretical notions 
.spread, chiefly through Persian adventurers, whom the conquest by 
the Turks oi the north of Persia had driven to the Shi'itic kings of the 
Dak’hin, or the Sunnis of Bnkh&rt, and at last to the Hinduizing 
court at Fathpdr Sikp ; and the decrease of faith on earth made people 
the more inclined to expect a great religions change. 

Akbar’s courtiers eagerly seized the opportunity, aud pointed to the 
emperor as the restorer of all things. 

One of the first consequences of the above-mentioned docu¬ 
ment was, that Akbar denied the doctrine of inspiration, the miracles 
of the prophet, and a futnre life in as far as it differed from transmi¬ 
gration. The formula, ‘ There is no God, but God, and Muhammad 
is his prophet’, was, in 1579, openly changed -to < There is no God 
but God, and Akbar is God’s representative on earth.’ But as this 
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formula of tlie new creed gave much offence, it was at first restricted 
to the palace. In the same year, the jazyah, or tax which Muham¬ 
madan kings are enjoined by the Qoriui to levy on all infidels, was 
abolished, after it had been temporarily revived in 1575. A large 
number also of ’Ulamds were exiled, or deprived of their jdglrs (Siyur - 
ghdls) or sold as slaves, or, according to Bad&oni, exchanged for Qauda- 
h&r horses. 

In 1580, Akbar appears more distinctly as the head of a new creed. 
The first order which he issued, defined the limits of obedience of 
his disciples. They were required to be ready to sacrifice on his 
account fonv things, viz., their property, their life, their personal 
honour, their old beliof. 

In 1582, the ora of the Hijrah was discontinued. Akbar likewise 
enforced the sijdah, or prostration, which the Muhammadan law 
looks upon as belonging to God, and not to man; and though this order 
also gave at first much offence, the courtiers got gradually accustomed 
to it, especially when the offensive word sijdah was changed to 
zam'tnbos, or kissing the ground. Even Bad&oni performed it. The 
sale of wine was allowed, and a moderate drinkiug of wine was approved 
of. Playing at dice also was allowed. The use of beef was forbidden 
at court. The courtiers were ordered to shave off their beards. 
Written formulae of confession came into use, which intending mem¬ 
bers handed over Abulfozl, who now was the Mujtahid of the Divine 
Faith, as Abkar was God’s representative on earth. The confession 
papers read as follows : ‘ I, such a one, the son of such a one, declare 
that I have freely and cheerfully renounced the Islbm, in all its 
phases, whether broad or high, which I have witnessed in my parents, 
and I hereby join the religion of Shdh Akbar, to whom I am willing 
to sacrifice property and life, honor and belief.’ 

Several ablutions commanded by the Muhammadan law were abolish¬ 
ed. Pigs and dogs were declared ceremonially pure. Disciples were 
forbidden to make feasts in honor of a dead person ; they were enjoined 
to prepare a great diuuor for the poor during their lifetime. The flesh 
of the tiger and the wild boar was declared lawful. Marriage with first 
cousins or still nearer relations was interdicted, because the offspring 
of such marriages was, as a rale, woakly. No young man was to 
marry before the age of sixteen, and no girl before fourteen. The 
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wcaiing of silk apparel at the time of prayer was permitted. The 
prayers of the Islam, the fast of the Ramazdn, and the pilgrimage to 
Makka were interdicted. A new era, called the Divine Era, was 
established, which commenced from Akbar’s accession. The mouths 
of the year were made Solar, and the old Parsi names of the mouths 
were revived. All feasts of the P&rsi calendar' were introduced. The 
Study of Arabic was ordered to be discontinued, and the reading of 
the Qorfin and Muhammadan law was prohibited. Philosophy, 
History, Arithmetic and Geometry, Literature and Astronomy were to 
form tho subjects of education. The life of the prophet was openly 
criticized, and the courtiers vied with each other in relating damaging 
stories about him, which Akbnr received as so many presents made 
to him. Thus they said, the prophet had openly lived as a highway 
robber, and plundered the caravans of tho tribe of Qnrnish, to which 
he belonged; he had married fourteen wives, mostly widows, and 
allowed the faithful only four; he had claimed the right of possessing 
any married woman, whom he liked. The Shi’ahs at the same time 
reviled the first three caliphs, which they look upon as meritorious. 

The frequent repetition of the formula, * Allahu Akbar’ was intro¬ 
duced as a religious exercise. This formula hud boeu used as far 
back as 1675, on coins, in the commencement of grauts, farmuns, 
and os a heading in books, letters, &c. It recommended itself to 
Akbar for its ambiguity; for it may mean, * God is great,’ or * Akbar 
is God.’ Faizi, the court poet, openly acknowledged Akbar to be 
God. Some of his poems are very clear on this point. Thus he says 
in a ruba’i:— 

“ If you wish to know the right path, as I now know it. 

Remember that, without the Shah, you oaunot know it. 
hlero prostration is of little use. 

Know Akbar, and yon will know God.” 

Mulla Sberi also, whose poems contain satirical remarks on tho 
Row Creed, alludes to a possible apotheosis. He says in a qu<;tdak:— 

" This year tho Shah has been raised to tho dignity of a prophet, 

Kcxt year, if God’s will be doso, he will bo made a god.” 

In the same year the courtiers urged Akbar to use the sword, in 
order to propagate his new faith, and referred to the success of the 
yafawf kings of Persia, who had firmly established the Ski’itic form of 
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the Isldm Ly means of the sword. But Akbar was too wise to attempt 
this mode of conversion, though he reduced many an old Sunnf 
family to distress by plundering their mosques, or withdrawing tlieir 
grants, or exiling them. 

The Aztfn, or call to prayer, was discontinued at court, and the 
word Muhammad was forbidden to be used in names. Many courtiers 
changed their names. Translations from Sanscrit, which hod first 
been commenced in 1578, were eagerly pushed on. The At’harban, 
Itamuyan, Muh&bhirat, Lflawati, and the History of Kashmir, were 
translated iuto Persian. 

In 1583, the killing of animals on Sundays was interdicted, this 
day being sacred to the Sun, as also during the first eighteen days 
of the month of Furwardfu (February—Mul'd!), the first month of 
Akbnr’s year, the whole month of Alan (October), in which Akbar 
was born, and several other days, in order to please the Hindus. 
This order, according to Abulfazl and Badaonf, was extended over 
the whole empire. Akbar hiiuself abstained from meat for more 
than half the number of days in the year, and increased the fast days 
(ftyiyunah) from year to year, with the view of gradually giving up 
meat altogether, ltulcs of worship for the Divine Faith were issued. 
Prayers were to be addressed to the Sun iu the morning, ut noon, 
at sunset, and at midnight. Sun-woiship had been openly practised 
at court since 1579, whilst Akbar, from his early yonth, had taken 
part in the horn, a kind of fire-worship practised by the Hindu women 
of the harem. During 1579, some Piirsis had come from NuusiVri in 
Gujr&t, and a fire temple had been built iu Fatbpiir Sikri, which was 
placed under the care of Abuliozl. A Pius! priest of the name of 
Ardslicr, whom Akbar at great expense had brought from Persia, 
instructed the emperor in the old rites of the Piirsis. To this 
Parsi we also owe the preservation of many Zand words in the 
greatest Persian Dictionary of India. In 1580, the older had 
boon given that all courtiers should rise, when the candles were 
brought into the halls of the Palace. Iu 1583, one thousand and 
one Sanscrit names of the sun were collected and the reading of these 
names was ordered as a means of spiritual blessings. Akbar said 
them eveiy morning after sunrise, assisted by a Brahmin, and then 
showed himself to the multitudes that daily crowded round the palace 
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and prostrated themselves on his appearance. The time of the four 
prayers was announced by bells and gongs, and the imperial band 
played hymns, a large number of which Akbar had himself com¬ 
posed. The emperor also appeared in public with the mark which 
Hindus put on the forehead. 

The mosques being now useless, were changed into store-rooms, 
and into houses for Hindu ckankfdirs. The cemetries within the 
towns were sequestered, as tending to give offence to the Hindus. 
Several eating-houses were erected for poor Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, and another for Jogfs, who promised Akbar that he should live 
three or four times as long as ordinary men. The Brahmins per¬ 
suaded the emperor, that lie was an incarnated deity, and said that 
he only played with the people of the world by delaying to assume 
his real form. They brought at the same time proofs from antique 
looking manuscripts, containing prophecies regarding a great king 
who would honour cows and Brahmins, and the courtiers brought pre¬ 
dictions of the man of the Millenium, which they said they had 
found among the poems of Nfyir-i-Khusrnu, a free-thinking Persian 
poet of tile sixth century. 

In 1585, the conversions to the Divine Faith were numerous. In 
1587, Akbar ordered, tbnt bis disciples should only marry one wife, 
except in cases of barreuness. Widows were allowed to many again. 
Disciples, on meeting each other, should not use old salutations as 
ealdm, tctsUm, bandiuj'i, &c., but one should say, ‘ ’Allahn Akbar,’ and 
the other reply, ‘ Jalla JalSluhu’ (great is his glory). This was to remind 
people of God and of Akbar, whoso full name was Jaldluddfn Akbar. 
Hindu judges were also appointed to hear all cases between Hindus. 
People should he buried with their feet placed towards the west, and the 
courtiers commenced even to sleep with their feet towards the west, a 
position which every Muhnwmudau in India considers highly im¬ 
proper, as Makkah lies west of India. In the same year the study of 
Arabic was prohibited throughout the empire. In 1590, the meat 
of buffaloes, sheep, horses and camels was forbidden. Hindu women 
shonld not be burnt together with their dead husbands, except they 
did so freely; but soon after Sutteo was again permitted without 
restriction. Circumcision was forbidden before the age of fcwolve, 
and boys were then to decide for themselves. No member of the 
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Divine Faith was to eat.or drink with batchers, fishermen, and bird- 
catchers, on pain oi having his hand cut off. 

In 1593, Akbar proclaimed perfect toleration, and advised all those to 
return to their old religion who, from pressure, had embraced Islam. 

Abulfozl, in the Ain, gives an account of the ceremony of initiation 
of new members. The initiation took place on Sundays, at noon. 
The candidate approached the emperor with his turban in his hand. 
Ho then put his head on the feet of the emperor. After this, Akbar 
lifted him up, replaced the turban on his head, and gave him his 
likeness, round which the following words wero written :— 

The pare aim and tho pure sight never err. 

The emperor’s likeness, which was called short, or aim, was worn 
by members on their tuvbans. 

As Akbar ultimately believed that he was god, his courtiers were 
quick enough in supplying the miracles. Almlfassl had the intention 
of writing a book on Akbar’s miracles. Akbar is said to have spoken 
when he was young, as Christ did, according to the Qoran and tho 
spurious gospel of Christ’s Childhood. On one occasion, a wild 
leopard had fallen into a pit; Akbar took out the animal himself, 
when it suddenly became as tame as a dog and followed him. On 
another occasion, a faqir had cut off a piece of his tongue, and after 
throwing it at the threshold of the palace, sat down on the road, con¬ 
vinced that Akbar would he informed by God of his condition, and 
heal his tongue. Before it was evening, his tongue was healed. 
“ On such occasions,” says Ahnlfasl, “ tho eyes of many wore opened.” 
But in another passage of the Ain, Abulfazl says very clearly that 
Akbar was obliged to pretend to possess miraculous powers, because 
the vulgar would have them, but that both Akbar and he himself 
secretly smiled at the simplicity of the people. It is certain that 
sick people continually brought cups of water to tho emperor, re¬ 
questing him to breathe upon the water. Snch water healed all 
diseases. 

From the Homan Catholic Missionaries, Akbar accepted crucifixes and 
Madonnas; but they confess that their preaching made no impression 
on Akbar, who would not allow any one to interfere with his prayers 
to tho snn and the fire. They looked npou him as an idolater. To 
please them, Akbar in 1579 allowed his second son Murid to take 
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a fow lessons in Christianity, ‘by way of puspieiousncss,’ mul the 
youug prince, instead of saying in the commencement of his lesson 
the Muhammadan formula, ‘ In the name of God the Clement and 
Merciful,’ was tanght to say— 

Ai nfim in Jesus o Kiristo, 

(0 thou whose names arc Jesus and Christ!) 

Akbar’s disciples were chiefly Muhammadans. With the exception 
of Bir Bap, who was a man of profligate habits, the name of no 
Hindu member is mentioned, either by Abulfazl or Bndfioni There 
may have been a few Hindus, becauso Bndfioni mentions that Akbar 
promoted Hindus on becoming members of the Divine Faith, though 
he did so ravely in the case of Muha mmadan s- The old Rajah Blmgu- 
wfin Dfis, Rajah Todar Mall, and Rfijnh Man Singh remained staunch, 
though Akbar tried hard to convert them. Of tho Muhammadan 
members of the Divine Faith, Badfionf says: “ They behaved like 
Hindus converted to tho Islfim.” The following wore members 

1. Abulfazl. 

2. Fuizf, his brother, Akbai’s court-poet. 

3. Shaikh Mubnrik, of Nagor, their futher. 

4. Ja'far Beg A'pif Khan, of Qazwfu, a historian and poet. 

5. Qfisim i Kahf, a poet. 

6. Abdu<?caniad, Akbar’s court-painter; also a poet. 

7. A’zam Khun Kokah, Akbar’s foster brother, after his return 
from Makkah. 

8. MuM Shiih Muhammad of Shahabad, a historian. 

9. gdff Ahmad. 

10 to 12. fadr Jaliin. the crown-lawyer, and his two sous. 

13. Mfr Slmrff of Auiul, Akbar’s apostle ior Bengal. 

14. Sultfin Khwiijah, a cadr. 

15. Mirza Jiuif, chief of T’hat’hah. 

10. Taqt of Shustur, a poet aud commander of two hundred. 

17. ShaikhzAdah Gosalah of Bauaras. 

18. BfrBaf. 

From the year 1593, when tho law of perfect toleration was pro- 
mnlgated, our information regarding the Divine Fnitli gradually 
ceases. Badfionf’s History ends with 159o, aud in the next j car 
the greater part of Abulfuzl’s Ain was completed. 
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With the death of the emperor in 1605, the Divine Faith died out. 
Akbar, relying 6olcly on his influence and example, had established 
no priesthood, and appointed no proper person for propagating his 
faith. If we except the influence which his spirit of toleration ex¬ 
erted, the masses remained passive. Zealons members, as Mir 
Sharif of Amul, took again to sophistry, as Jah&ngfr did not trouble 
himself about any religion. The new Emperor retained Akbar’s Solar 
Era, and shews in the phraseology of his memoirs much reverence to 
solar worship. But daring his reign, the spirit of toleration soon chang¬ 
ed to indifference, and gradually died out, when a reaction in favour of 
bigotry and persecution set in under Aurangzeb. But people still 
talked of the Divine Faith in 104S, when the author of the Dabistan 
collected his notes on Akbar’s religion. 

IV.— Nolee from Assaloo, North Oachar, an the Great Earthquake of 

January lOtA, 1869 j by Curtain GoDwin-Austbx, F. R.G. S, 

Surveyor, Topographical Survey of India,—communicated by Dn. 

Stouczka. 

[Received 25th February, 1869—Road 3rd March, 1869.] 

I have been led to put together these few notes, taken here 
during the late period of seismic disturbance (still in action), owing 
to the great interest-taken in such phenomena by every one, and 
more especially by those with any taste or knowledge of geology, and 
consequent acquaintance with those terrible convulsions, which in 
past epochs laid waste and altered the whole face of this globe, 
and left it iu its present form to us. At no time are sacli past 
changes brought more vividly to the mind of man, than when viewing 
the passage of such mighty earth-waves, as have lately flowed under 
our feet, giving to the crust of solid strata an ominous plasticity. To 
watch the progress of such mighty efforts for 60 seconds only ! terrible 
is the sccno, and thaukfnl may we be, iu these days, that they 
seldom in their full fureo lost lougor, or perhaps to put it iu other 
words, that the intervals of time between great convulsions are so 
enormous. The imagination palls before a serious disturbance of say 
only a quarter of au hour’s continuance. 

The earthquake here, though so violcut, burst upon ns without the 
slightest warning, a very unusual occurrence, as a rumbling more 
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or less lond is generally heard a few seconds before. In nearly all 
earthquakes, I have myself felt, such has been the case, and nowhere 
are such sounds heard with greater distinctness, than when on the sum¬ 
mit of a high peak in the midst of a mountainous country, where all the 
world is in perfect quiet around. The low rumble is then heard for a 
considerable time before the earth below receives the Bhock. As many 
persons believe, and are of opinion that seismic disturbance is connected 
with atmospheric phenomena, noticeable long before the former force 
is exerted, I shall in this paper be particular,—though it may appear 
to some, adding unnecessarily to its length—and allude to the after¬ 
noon of the day in question, the 10th January, 1869. 

The day, like 3 or 4 previous ones, had been rather hazy, not at all 
unusual in these hills at this time of year. The wind about 3 p. m. rose 
gradually up to abont 4-30, blew gustly and cold. It must be 
remembered by those unacquainted with this locality, that the height 
is 8,000 feet above sea level, and near the base of a range with peaks 
rising up to 6,000. There was certainly nothing unusual or peculiar 
about the appearance of either the sky or the weather, these can have 
but little connection with forces acting so far below the earth’s 
surface. That the action of an earthquake affects the atmosphere 
and temperature is almost certain, ami I can imagine, that electrical 
and magnetic forces would be greatly agitated, after it has takcu 
place, or rather during its continuance. There was one thing I 
did notice, and it is remarkable: a few seconds before the earthquake 
took place, wanting to make out a Trigonometrical mark on a hill- 
range some 20 miles distant, I had got out my telescope for tho 
purpose, but it was so hazy that I gave up tho hope of seeing even 
the outline of the ridge. Immediately after tho earthquake, on 
looking in the same direction agaiu, I was snrprisod at the sudden 
clearness that had taken place in the air, tho ridge I had been 
endeavouring to scan, was sharply defined against the sky, aud tho 
whole of the western horizon was shewing clear. 

Th earthquake was ushered in by one or two long wares of motion, 
these I estimate from the time noted by the chronometer before the 
shock was quite over; in about 20 seconds they were snecooded by 
others much higher and following in rapid succession, aud this was tho 
time of greatest agitation of the surface, followed by great quiet rolling 
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or heaving, without any jarring motion it was, however, impossible to 
tell without the aid of an instrument when the motion ceased, but all, 
save tromor, had disappeared in about 2 h minutes. Yet there was cer¬ 
tainly instability in the ground nearly the whole of the interval, 10 mi¬ 
nutes, between this and the second well-defined shock. The hori¬ 
zontal undulating motion, was decidedly combined with another 
force, a kind of jerking from side to side ; the surface not only rose and 
fell, but its parts seemed to shift about oach in segments. The position 
of our camp here is on the principal northern spur thrown off by the 
well known and conspicuous peak of Mnliadco, 5,751 ieet; this is 
on the line oi the North Cuehar Hills ns well ns on the principal 
lino of elevation; the whole mass being hero tilted up and dipping 
over southward some 40°—50°. In fact Assaloo lies on the northern 
flexure of the great uniclinal that runs thence towards the west, 
marked conspicuously by the Jatiuga and Kay eng valleys, and 
ultimately with the same great feature at the base of the Cherra Poonjeo 
Hills and into the Gnro Hills. It marks the great bend and 
break in the stratified rocks, when this mountain system was first 
uplieaved. The North face of Makndeo peak, clothed with ma¬ 
gnificent forest growth, presented during the earthquake a strange 
wild sight, it appeared as ii swept by a mighty wind, and the 
largo trees in the foreground were seen swaying with tbo passing 
waves, from side to side, with great violence; one large one came 
down with a crash, and another the roots of which had been much 
loosened fell the next day. There was a contused din from the 
ground below, mingled with the noise caused by tho surging of 
the trees, this lost sound I heard above that in tho camp. Most indivi¬ 
duals sat down, and it was with the greatest difficulty, that I and one 
or two others, who remained standing, could keep on our legs. 
Tho scone was most awe-inspiring, and the feeling instilled “ what 
may happen next ?” 

As might be expected, very great difference of opinion existed 
among persons in camp as to the direction whence the shock came 
and proceeded, some oven stating the very reverse of the true 
direction. There is very little doubt that tho direetiou was from west 
to east, the noise and motion in the trees certainly subsided and 
passed off to the cast. A helitropor with 2 men, on the top of 
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Mahadeo, whence the view is most commanding over the sea of 
hills in Mnnipnr, tells me that he conld see the Mountain Peaks 
nearer at hand and on the East heaving about, and that the noise 
of falling rock was very loud, and continnod long after the earth 
had quieted down with him. The effects upon these hills are very 
great; ravines choked with rock and debris ; and one party of my 
men out-poling, found the body of a fine stag, that had been killed 
by the falling rocks when standing by the water-course- 

On the Diyung, its effect seems to have been very severe; the high 
steep banks of recent clays and sand gave way in many places, falling 
into the river, the ground along the valley was much bent and the 
houses, structures of poles and matting were in many instances 
thrown over. 

On the peak of Sherfaisip (a trigonometrical station) 264 miles almost 
due west of this place auothcr holitropor of this survey was stationed 
on the lOtb ; this peak is also like Mahadeo, situated on the North 
Cachar range, and is one of its culminating points, 5,612 feet. This 
man's account, is most interesting. He was ou the peak by 
hituself, sitting at the station mark with his heliotrope, facing 
east ready in case he was required to shew to Mahadeo; all wus 
still, and he was likely to hear and notice any peculiar sound. He 
says that about 15 or 20 minutes before the shock, ho heard 
the sound of a distant cannon (tope was the word used), as if fired 
some 30 or 40 miles distant. Before the shock came on, ho heard the 
rumbling coming from the east, and when he felt it, he caught 
hold of the heliotrope, but that tho motion was so great, ho was 
thrown backwards. He distinctly says tho motion passed away 
towards Marangksi peak, situated W. N. W. from his station. 

Here we have, it is most interesting to find, two well selected points 
26 miles apart, situated nearly due east aud west of each other; 
at the first the waves were travelling eastward, at tho second 
westward, this places the divergence of tho forces between the two. 
How for this line would extend to the northward and southward, we 
have, or rather 1 have, no means of ascertaining with exactness, bnt 
it must resolve itself into a line of initial rupture, the intensity 
diminishing on either side. If my supposition, and what I shall 
endeavour to shew he correct, that the initial force exerted by this 
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earthquake lies upon a definable line, and not upon a centre, and that 
the waves of motion imparted to the earth’s crust travelled away on 
both sides at right angles to that line of dislocation (if we may call 
it one,) it is not to be expected that such a rnpturc would be 
coufined to a straight line, it would be more or loss divergent at differ¬ 
ent points affected by rock masses below the surface; it might even 
bifurcate at any point on its course, oiul the effect on the surface might 
greatly diminish for many miles, and again shew with great severity. 
It must be, however, expected, that near the line, and particularly at 
the point where the disturbance is excessive, the direction would be 
very varions, aiul the motion more like that of a chopping sea; or the 
undulations of the surface might merely rise and fall vertically, with 
but very little horizontal motion to any particular point of the com¬ 
pass. 

From all the accounts that have reached me from distant quarters, 
—and I have but very few details as yet to work on,—Silchar seems 
to have felt its force more than any other place. I read in the English¬ 
man that Nowgong suffered much, while Go what ty in a much less 
degree. Again, a correspondent in Chittagong who nppears to 
have been in a very favorable position for observation of what took 
place, states that the waves were travelling cast with slight north¬ 
erly direction; this would place the motion at right angles to a lino 
south of Cacbar to the west of his position. The direction noted by 
51. Lafont in Calcutta, was an cast and west one, not from a central 
spot, say Cacliar, but from a lino drawn sontb-sonth westerly from that 
place into Tippcrah Hills. It will bo interesting to discover the direc¬ 
tion of the earth-waves at Gowliatty and Nowgong. 

At the junction oi the Diyung and Kopoli they were travelling 
eastward and the shock was very severe indeed ; in the Khasi Hills 
from the N. Eastward ;• in the Garo Hillsf from N. E. to 8. W.; 
at GolaghatJ it was from the Naga Hills t. e. the south-west; 
at Lukhimpoor§ from S. W. In these few instances, that I can now 
quote, the directions are not divergent from a centre, but from a line 
Or curve. Looking at a map of this part of India, it must he at ouco 

* On Lat. 25-40, Long. 92-46 from tlie East- 

f Englishman of January 35tli, ltki9. 

I Englishman 

§ Englishman, January 27th, 1669. 
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apparent, how peculiarly Silcliar is situated with respect to the neigh¬ 
bouring hill ranges. We find the N. Gficlior Hills running east mul 
west on its north, the low hills of the district itself, and those near 
the sources of Barak and Eorung, almost due north and south (or with 
their strike) on its eastern side. A closer acquaintance with the 
country on tho north and at the base of the hills shews the great uni- 
clinal flexure that exists there, while in the gorges, where the great¬ 
er rivers from the interior find nu exit, we see the magnitude ami 
almost incomprehensible displacement of strata, east and west 
strikes altering to north and south in apparent inextricable confu¬ 
sion. 

I will now return to what I have before brought to notice, 
vis., that on a point somewhere intermediate between Sherfuisip 
and Mnliadeo peaks of the N ortli Cachar range of hills, tho earth- 
waves travelled outwards east and west. On looking at a sketch of 
the ground, I was struck with the coincidence, that almost midway 
between the two peaks lies the remarkubie gorge of the Jutiugn, 
cutting diagonally through the strike of the outer mountaiu system. 
This gorge marks a great dislocation, and such a feature would 
as it were point to weak lines on tho earth’s crust, where when tho sub¬ 
terranean forces arc exerted, they will again be felt with greater severi¬ 
ty on the surface, and spread away on either side. Almost imme¬ 
diately opposite the gorge of the Jatingn lies Silcliar and the area 
that has suffered most. The position with reference to the hills 
aroimd, points to one of all others, where crushing and grinding toge¬ 
ther of the rocks would result on any motion being communicated 
from below to it and those neighbouring hill masses, and would 
result in upheaval of some spots aud depression of others. It would 
be compressed, causing water with sand or mud to bo forced up 
through the lines of bedding iu the strata, and through tho allu¬ 
vium to the surface, a phenomenon apparently noticed all over tho 
more level country. 

I have not myself been in, and examined the Zilnlis near Cachar, but 
I refer my readers to tho Hoport of Mr. Mcdlicott on the coal of 
Assam, with geological notes on the adjoining districts,* Pages 40, 


* Alotuoins Gcol. Snrvoy of India. 
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47 and 48 can be read now with much interest; the crashing of the 
rocks near Silcbar is prominently noticed; the doine-like shape of 
Kntigunah hill and its anomalous composition, probably owes its ori¬ 
gin to some long past convulsions of this area. In fact from Silchar 
skirting the hills including the country near Sylhet for many 
miles to the west, it would appear as if local displacement by up¬ 
heaval has played a considerable part in recent geological times 
towards shaping the present lines of the surface, and particularly 
will account for the detached hills of highly inclined strata, capped 
and often quite hidden with nnstrntifiod conglomerate and gravel, 
to be seen in many places. Bnt this is entering on matter that 
would require much local observation and knowledge. 

Returning to the N. Cuchar Range near Longitude 92° 50' it is equally 
interesting and remarkable, to find on the north, several deep gorges 
through the mass of bnt slightly inclined Tertiary sandstones and 
shales, that fiually unite and fovm the Kopili river. This line of 
the Kopili also marks a great geological feature, namely, the up¬ 
throw of the Nnmmnlitic limestone which to the east bends ovor 
with all tho super-imposed strata, and takes an easterly dip, and is con¬ 
sequently not seen again on the Diyiiug or other deep valleys still 
further east. On this line of upheaval of the limestone we find 
perennial hot springs, with very high temperature close to the 
Kopoli. Approaching nearer the valley of tho Kopoli, I have the 
cvideuce oi the people of the Kaga village of Chinaui, that the earth¬ 
quake with them travelled east. I fully expect to receive in time 
information from numerous other points near this valley, and in the 
mean time I cannot but think that the line of origin of the disturbance 
carried north of the main range lies down the valley of the 
Kopoli, and with the up-throw of the stratified rocks against, or on 
the mctumorphics. I hope to be able to illustrate this by a map, 
shewing with arrows tho exact position where the direction of the 
shock was noticed, and I am sure if like information can be collected 
by auy one in Tipperah and Chittagong, that some interesting mat¬ 
ter for speculation and thought would result. Euquiries are neces¬ 
sarily to be made at numerous places, and although much of such 
data will be that supplied by natives it is valuable. It is all we can 
get, and must be made the most of, aud only by the accumulated 
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data of each succeeding convulsion, con we hope to become better 
acquainted with the forces aud action of such phenomena. 

The first shock after the great earthquake was not severe, the mo¬ 
tion being very quiot and swaying, no shaking whatever. The second 
was a very peculiar vertical motion, a regular thump from below, 
followed by another precisely similar in 20 seconds. The greatest 
number of shocks occurred between 6 P. m. and 8 r. iu., that at 6-82 
lasting a minute. A very gentle motion and tremor occurred about 
6 p. m. The hoolooks who had long retired to vest were evidently dis¬ 
turbed by the shocks, and were heard in the forost close by. After 
this date, the most decided shock was on the 14th January at 
8-30 in tho morning, and another on the 17th was also severe,—two 
distinct waves at about 12 p. m. 

Very noteworthy is tho distant report of a heavy gun on tho 
19th January, heard towards tho west at 1-49-19 i*. m., the timo 
I took immediately by chronometer as I fully expected a shock to 
follow. Anothor very loud explosion was heard from Mahadoo peak 
at midnight of the 29th; and agaiu from the sarno peak, at 7 a. m. 
next morning the 30th, but no shock caiue aftor, on either occasion 
I may here mention that last cold weather, on several occasions, when 
I was in the North Cachar Hills I heard at various times, the like 
distant reports, resembling exactly the firing of big guns at a great 
distance. In one or two places the country people had noticed it, and 
they even used the expression that it proceeded from the earth. 
These subterranean explosions must be heard over largo areas, and 
it wonld be interesting if they could be noted, or rather if those hear¬ 
ing them, would make the matter public; I have no doubt there are 
many individuals who will remember having heard such sounds. 

During the whole period of disturbance bore, it is my belief that 
the ground has scurcely been in perfect rest, for any continuous length 
of time, certainly np to the 20th, and that a seismometer would have 
recorded many a movement imperceptible to tho senses. When ob¬ 
serving with a 12-inch theodolite at Mahadco, the instrument has boon 
repeatedly thrown ont of adjustment ami tho oxact timo ami motion 
unknown, and unperccived, save by the alteration of level. On ono 
perceptible shock, tho grouud was trembling long after we had ceased 
to feel it. This the bubble shewed for quite 2 minutes aud when 
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set east and west, kept shifting regularly by jerks about 1 degree 
of the scale. Regarding levels of the country, in one so mountain¬ 
ous and covered with forest, only very great displacements could meet 
with observation; in the plains of Cachar and Sylhet they appear to 
have been great, and there they would be peculiarly easy of observa¬ 
tion in tho beds of streams, &c. It would appear to have affected streams 
a good deal and to have caused a rise in them. The small stream 
west of Assaloo increased considerably afterwards, and was of course 
very muddy. Men proceeding to Cachar from my camp, found the 
ford at Pani Ghat much deeper by more than a foot on their return, 
and they re-crossed it 6 days after the first great shock; they said also 
that all minor streams had mom water in them. In the table attach¬ 
ed, I give all the shocks recorded here up to tho 2nd February, on 
which day the last took place. 

The Nagas about here do not remember any earthquake like the 
present, but have some tradition of former disturbances, many years 
ago. They all say that the crops will be particularly fine this year, and 
believe it will be due to the visitation,—a parallel to the good vintage 
of the comet year. 
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Upon the invitation of the President, Mr. Leonard gave a short 
account of his recent visit to Cachar. He stated that the reports 
regarding the severity of the earthquake, and especially as to its 
action in rupturing the earth, were considerably exaggerated ; early 
reports were decidedly so, most people being so much surprised and 
alarmed by the shock and its results, that they seemed to be incapaci¬ 
tated at the time for making anything like accurate observations, and 
hence very great caution should be observed in accepting information 
as to the intensity of the shock, or as to the direction of the wave. 
He could vouch for the fact, that highly exaggerated and most incorrect 
acconnts had been received by himself on the subject. 

Regarding the point of greatest intensity, he was first inclined to 
think it was about Silchar, or even more to the west; but since he 
returned from Cachar, he had an opportunity of seeing a letter from 
Doctor Brown, the resident at Manipoor, whose account seems to show 
that the shock had been as severe at Manipoor ns in Silchar. To the 
south of Silchar the shock—judging by the land slips caused—seems to 
have been felt less than in the station, and to the northwest along the 
road to Cheera Poonjce, for instance, the effects were decidedly less. 

There was great difficulty in deciding, from the observation of 
facts, the direction of the wave. Statements of individuals were 
generally to the effect, that the movement was from about the south. 
The church tower fell to the north : but an unfinished building of 
Messrs. SneDs, which consisted almost entirely of unsupported pillars, 
was thrown down in all directions; the pillars were free to fall in any 
direction and they really fell to all four points of the compass. Mr. 
Leonard said, it might be worth noting that houses, with the ordinary 
Indian flat roof all stood, while most of those with roofs which did 
not give support to the walls were thrown down or damaged. 

He stated that the photographs of damages done by the earthquake, 
were calculated to give an exaggerated idea of the extent of distur¬ 
bance of the earth. The disturbances in every case which he had 
seen, were caused by the slipping in of the banks of the large rivers, or 
of old river beds, or partially filled up jhecls; though he had travelled 
through the disturbed district for over one hundred and fifty miles, he 
had not seen a single case of disturbance or fracture of solid ground, 
unaffected by rivers or jlieels running through it. Many of the slips 
along the river banks were very extensive, in some cases being con- 
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tinuons for half a mile in length, from five hundred to fifteen hundred 
feet in width, and the depths of the depression varied from a few feet 
to thirty feet. Very large quantities of sand and water were thrown 
up; but he considered that in every case the forcing up of the semili¬ 
quid matter was due to subsidence of the firm ground above. 

Mr. Leonard stated that the great majority of people said that the 
water thrown up was cool, a few, however, stated that it was decidedly 
warm, generally the evidence went to show that it was very little if 
at all warmer than ordinary water. However as Dr. Oldham had 
gone over the ground with the special object of studying the whole 
question, there can be no doubt that we shall soon be in possession 
of the best collection of facts, and the soundest deductions from them 
which it is possible to supply. 

The President remarked upon the general interest attached to the 
observations of earthquakes, and expressed the hope that wo may get 
more information on the subject. 

Dr. Stoliczka said that, if there were a distinct stratum of sand below 
the layers of surface clay or soil, the throwing up of sand and water, 
which during former earthquakes (as that of Lisbon) had attracted 
so much attention, would be very easily explained. It is almost a 
natural consequence that, as soon as the fissures in the surface were 
formed, the slightest undulating motion (which it partially must 
have been), would shift and throw up the loosened sand; the force 
with which it was brought up to the surface, would, however, depend 
upon the local pressure under which the sand and the water stood. 

Mr. H. P. Blanford mentioned that he had also obtained in many 
instances contiadictory reports. Up to this time ho was perfectly 
nnable to form a correct idea as to the velocity with which the wave 
travelled. The increase of the temperature of the water appears to 
be remarkable. In one caso, he was informed that the water which 
came up through one of the fissures had a temperature 9 degrees 
higher than the annual mean temperature of the locality. This 
increase was, however, more likely the result of chemical agents, 
as for instance, decomposition of organic substances <fcc., thau to the 
great depth from which it had been supposed to have come up. 

Mr. Leonard remarked that local pressure upon the underlying 
strata had also to be taken in account, in cases where an increase of 
the temperature of the water had taken place. 
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V,— Ornithological notes , chiefly on some lirds of Central, Western 

and Southern India; by W. T. Blanford, F. G. S., C. M. Z. S. 

(Abstract.) 

Mr. W. T. Blanford said that it was unnecessary to take up the 
time of the meeting by reading the paper in detail; it consisted 
chiefly oi notes on the distribution, breeding, and habits of some of the 
less known birds of India. Since the publication of Dr. Jerdon’s 
invaluable work, by iar the most important publication on Indian 
Zoology ever printed, the study of Indian birds had been very greatly 
facilitated, and it became now an object to complete the information 
concerning them. In several instances, many of them pointed out 
by Dr. Jcrdon, additional data were requirod, especially concerning 
distribution. Mr. Blanford had had rather favorable opportunities, 
when travelling about India on the duties of the Geological Survey, 
of seeing the fauna of different parts of the country, and he only re¬ 
gretted that he had not taken more complete notes. 

As an instance of the interest of the subject, he would point out that 
ho had been able to add several additional observations to those already 
recorded on the differences between both the migratory and non- 
migratory birds of Eastern and Western India, employing the name 
India in the way in which it is generally understood in Indio, and 
not in that in which it is equally generally misunderstood in Europe, 
and restricting it to the Cis-Gangetic Peninsula. Thus the common 
red-breasted fly-catcher of Bengal, Erylhrosterna leueura, was not met 
with at N&gptir, while the European E. parva abounded. In the same 
way Saxicola opistkoleuca and S. atroyularis, Circus cyaneus and 
Emberisa Hultoni were all found at NAgpur, or at Chanda still further 
south, not one of which has been met with in Bengal. On the other 
hand, Mr. Blanford had never seen a specimen of Circus melanoleucos 
or of QaHinago stenura in Central or Western India. They might 
occur, but probably only as stragglers, as neither appears hitherto to 
havo been recorded. 

Some of the non-migratory birds also, especially those which are 
Malay forms, do not appear to have so wide a range as is generally 
supposed. Thus neither Carpophaga sylvatica, nor any species of 
Osmotreron appear to be found in the great forests of the Lower 
Nerbudda and Taptee vallies. Mr. Blanford had been throughout 
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these forests, and could scarcely have overlooked so very conspicuous 
a bird as the Imperial pigeon, for even had he not been looking for 
birds in general, he would certainly have killod such an excellent 
addition to a jungle dinner, if he came across it. Neither did he meet 
with either of these pigeons in the great woods near Chanda, while he 
saw both near Sironcha on the Godavory, and both were found in Orissa 

Some of the birds noticed wero of great variety, such as Salpornis 
epilonola, Hirundo fluvicola and Cyomis Tickcllits. 

VI.— Descriptions of some specie* of Reptiles and lirds supposed to be 

new to the Indian fauna ; by A. E. Carlueyl, Esq. (Abstract.) 

Dr. Stoliczka said that the paper, which is of considerable length, 
mostly contains the descriptions of species which Mi - . Carlleyl 
collected near Agra, and which ho supposes to be now. A dctailod 
description is given of a species which appears closely allied to 
Vdrantts lunatus, and which belongs to the group of land— Varani 
for which Fitzinger suggested the name Psammosaunu. A new 
species of water snakes, closely allied to Ferania of tho Homa- 
Lopsro.n, is also described, and photograms of this species, as like¬ 
wise of the former one, accompany the description. This species of 
watersnakes was found in the river Jumna, and is being described by 
Dr. Jerdon in his forthcoming work on the Indian Reptiles. 

Of birds, four species are noticed, all supposed to be new; one is 
a small water-hen, probably a species of Porzana , from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta; the other a MotnciUa (shot at Agra) which 
may prove to be a plumage variety of the Dukhanensis or personata- 
Further, descriptions are given of two large eagles, one of which at least 
seems closely allied to, or identical with, A quit a imperialis. 

Mr. Carlleyl hopes that he will bo able to supply accurate draw¬ 
ings of all the species, and until these have arrived, it would bo im¬ 
possible to pronounce an opinion upon several of the supposed novelties. 

Library. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since tho 
last meeting, held in February. 

Presentations. 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Journal Asiatique, No. 45 .—Tub Asiatic Society op Paris. 
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The Anthropological Review, No. 24 .—Tub Anthropological 
Sccibtt op London, 

Bulletin dela Society de Gdographie, October, No. 21, Vol. XVI.— 
The Gboorahpioal Society op Paris. 

Mittbeilungen der K. K. Geograpkisclien Gcsellacbaft in Wien.— 
The Geographical Society- op Vienna. 

Pubblicazioni del Oircolo Geografico Italiano, fasc. I.— Tub Geogra¬ 
phical Sooiett op Turin. 

Indische Streifen von A. Weber.— The Author. 

Uber die Krishna Janmashtami von A. Weber.— The Author, 
Alloquium Latinum ad Indicnnim Academiarum Cancellarios, scrip- 
turn a Lingam Lakslunanji Pamlito.— The Autiior. 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine, No. 12 .—The Editor. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VI. Part 3.— The 
Superintendent op the Geological Survey, 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. IL Pavt I.—The 
same. 

Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce for 
1868.— The Bekoal Chamber op Commerce. 

Minutes of the Trustees, Indian Museum, for September, 1866, to 
March, 1868.— Tub Government op Bengal. 

Purchase , 

Revue Archeologique, XII. 1868. 

Revue des Deux Mondcs, December, 1868, and January, 1869. 
Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 11, 1868. 

Journal des Savants, November, 1868. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 18 to 24, 1868. 

The American Journal of Science aud Arts, No. 138. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. XIII. Vol. 3. 

The Westminster Review, January, 1869. 

Gunther’s Zoological Records, Vol. IV. 

Grimm’s Deutsches Worterlmch, Vol. IV. Part 2 and Vol. V. 

Reise der Osterrcichischen Fregattc Novara, Zoologisclicr Thoil, 
Part I. 

Lacordaire’s Genera des Coldoptdrcs, Vol. VIII. 

Simpson’s India, Part 3. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

roit April, 1809. 

—♦— 

Tlie Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednes¬ 
day the 7th instant, at 9 o’clock v. \t. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were rend and confirmed. 

The receipt of the following presentations was announced— 

1. From Bnbu Yadunfitha Basil,—a Mnhomedan copper coin. 

2. From J. Avdall, Esq.,—a Persian MS. of Hafiz. 

3. From W. Stokes, Esq.,—A copy of “ Kur/.er A bliss einer Laut- 
lchre,” von A. Schleicher. 

4. From the same,—a copy of “ Gnmdziigc der Gricchischcn Ety¬ 
mologic,” von G. Cnrtius, vol. I. 

5. From the Rev. J. Long,—A copy of * Histoire critiqno de Mani- 
cli^o ct du Manicheisme par 51. de Benusobre,' 2 vols. 

6. From the same,—A copy of Kriloff s Fables, illustrating Russian 
Social life. 

7. From the Commissioners of the Department of Agriculture, 
U. S. A.—A copy of Annual Report for 1866. 

8. From the same—A copy of Monthly Report for 1867. 

9. From the Englishman Office, —A copy of “ Rapports du jury 
International de 1* Exposition Universelle” of 1867. 

10. From A. C. Carllcyle, Esq.,—A copy of Notes, Numismatical, 
Palceographical and Archaeological relating to India, MS. 

The President in laying Mr. Carlleyle’s 5IS. on the table, drew 
the attention of the meeting to the very good photograms of coins, 
partially belonging to the author, partially to the Riddel Museum at 
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Agra, where Mr. Carlleyle is curator. These photograins and sketches 
arc accompanied by short explanatory notes. 

The Council reported that they had elected C. H. Tnwnoy, Esq., a 
member of Council, in place of Dr. Thomas Anderson. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected ordinary members. 

E. D. Lockwood, Esq., 0. S. 

51. L. Fcrrar, Esq., C. S. 

5Inulavi Kabir-ud-din Ahmad. 

Dr. F. Day. 

The Rev. C. Hasberlin. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next meet¬ 
ing— 

Lientenant-Colonel Newal, R. A., proposed by the President, second¬ 
ed by Mr. Bluchmann. 

R. J. Leeds, Esq., 0. S., Chun&r, proposed by 5Ir. Irwin, seconded 
by Mr. Bloclimnnn. 

G. Nevill, Esq., C. 5J. Z. S., proposed by Dr. Stoliczka, seconded 
ly Mr. Or. Wilson. 

S. Kura, Esq., proposed by Dr. Stoliczka, seconded by Mr. Bluoh- 
mnnn. 

W. Oldham, Esq., LL.D., C. 8., proposed by Dr. T. Oldham 
seconded by Mr. Blocbiuann. 

B. A. Gnbbay, Esq , proposed by Manlavie AbdoollaUoef, second¬ 
ed by the Hou’blc J. B. Phear. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society; 

. J. Agabeg, Esq. 

Capt. A. PuUan. 

Balm Kcdfiranatba Banerji. 

Reports on the late Earthquake received since the last meeting 
from the Government of Bengal, were laid on the table. 

5Iajor G. Pearse's letter, bringing to the notice of the Society Dr. 
McFavlunc’s belief of the existence of pro-historic remains of mau 
near Bewail, was also submitted. Jlajor Pcarse writes, under date 
of “Cheltenham, 8th February, 1869,” aafollows— 

“ Dr. 5IacFarlane, of the Retired List, Stadias Army, who was with Sir 
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George Wliitlocke’s column iu the Mutiny War of 1857, has brought 
to my notice a circumstance which I place before you, ns it may be 
deemed worthy of being enquired into, should it not have already 
been so. And should it have been so, I shall be much obliged by being 
informed where mention is made of it. 

“ Dr. MacFarlane states, that 10 miles fvoin Simuveen, which place 
is 14 miles from Re wall, at the Falls of the Tonse river, are pre-liistoric 
remains of an unusual nature;—in so far, that the mounds or barrows 
are flattisli; that the stones encompassing them are around barrows 
of parallelogram form, instead of around circular barrows; that 
these barrows extend for miles, and are laid out ns we lay out flower¬ 
beds, but that all tile beds or barrows are of parallelogram form. I 
don’t remember to have heard, or read, of this pro-historic sort of 
structure.” 

The President stated that the Council in communicating the above 
letter, wished to draw the attention of the members to these interest¬ 
ing relics, should any one of them have an opportunity to examine 
the locality. 

The President then introduced to the meeting the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
of Bombay, who delivered an address “on the prospects of Indian re¬ 
search,” of which the following is a very brief abstract: 

Tlio Rev. Dr. Wilson, in addressing the chairman and the meeting 
shortly noticed how the Asiatic Society of Bengal was founded by 
that promiuent Orientalist, Sir W. Jones. He stated how Colebrooke 
enriched the Society’s transactions by his very learned and interesting 
researches into the history, antiquity, Ac. of India: and how the subse¬ 
quent minute investigations of European science have corroborated 
his statements. Professor H. H. Wilson, extended the investiga¬ 
tions, first commenced by the learned founder of tho Society, and 
his labours iu the analysis and examination of the Purunas have 
elucidated the hitherto unknown origin of Indian customs and man¬ 
ners. He, it was, who translated the several dramatical works of 
the Hindus, and first brought to the notice of the European public, the 
beauties of the Sanscrit language. The Rev. Doctor ulso called the 
attention of the meeting to the unparalleled persevering ingenuity of 
Mr. James Prinscp, and particularly dwelt on his labours, connected 
with the decyphering of the edicts of Asoku. Thus, through the ini- 
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portance which these works had upon history ami language, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal became the parent of almost all the other Societies 
of the kind. 

Dr. Wilson then briefly mentioned how Mr. Mclutosh founded the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, aud spoke of the practi¬ 
cal benefits derived from the labours of the Societies iu India. 

The Indian literature nud history have greatly benefited by the 
study of the old classic writings of the Hindus, and ho (Dr. W.) was 
gratified to say, that the progress which has been made in tho pnblica- 
tion of the Vedas, justifies the expectation that they will soon be com¬ 
pleted in the hands of oriental scholars. The study of these Vedas is 
most important, not only in a historical point of view, but interesting, 
as shewing tho simplicity of the character and customs of the people, 
and as connected with the origin of mythological ideas. 

Dr. Wilson here read a long extract from the introduction to his 
forthcoming work, “ on castes,” in which he shewed tho im¬ 
portance of the study of the Vedas. 

These ancient writings make it now evident that there find bccu 
a considerable amount of civilization among the Aryans of this 
country, though their progress iu this respect was not as large, as that 
of their brethren who travelled towards tho west. It is most probablo 
that the Indian Aryans were pastoral tribes, which spread over all tho 
fertile country of the large valleys of India, bnt on account of the 
hostile attacks of the aboriginal races, they still were obliged to 
maintain an intimate connection, however distant their mode of wander¬ 
ing may geographically have necessitated their separation. Thus a sort 
of common social life was founded ; religions views were developed, 
customs and laws of common intercourse established. Their religion, 
which was altogether in the hands of the priests, chiefly ocenpied it¬ 
self with magic ceremonies, though a certain amount of philosophic 
ideas is observable through the whole system. Unlike tho Aryans 
who migrated towards the European shores, and were susceptible to 
every influence of foreign civilization, tho Indian Aryans shut up 
themselves from all foreign influence, preserving their own original 
and peculiar system of religion and other ideas of social life. This 
exclusion of foreign elements, Dr. Wilson, however, considered os pro¬ 
bably disadvantageous to the progress of their civilization. 
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Daving the time of the Vedas, the Indian Aryans still were chiefly 
a pastoral people, though to a certain extent alsongricnltnrnl, as shewn 
by the frequent mention of their herds of cattle, buffaloes, horses, 
camels, &c. Their wars with the neighbouring tribes shew that their 
military arrangements also must have been attended too. All those 
occupations were councctcd with a certain degree of industry, and in 
works of art they were by no means ignorant. They knew the art of 
weaving and spinning, the use of iron, copper, brass, &c., of which they 
possessed various instruments for agricultural and domestic purposes, as 
well as weapons for defence in time of war. The precious metals wero 
worked to a large extent, and used as a kind of payment in exchanges, 
or as ornaments; the polishing and enttiug of precious stones was 
equally well known. In war they had, liko the Egyptians, chariots 
drawn by horses, of which they seem to have taken great care. Poison¬ 
ous extracts of plants, and the intoxicating properties of other vege¬ 
tables were thou already in use, though probably moro tolerated, than 
encouraged. Their commercial connections were, also extensive, they 
must have had intercourse with tlio Bast as well as with the hilly 
conutry of the North, for the jxu/im wus known to them. In 
support of all those and many other occupations of the people, Dr. 
Wilson read a very long list of names of artisans mentioned in the 
Yajur-Veda ; among these names wore such as ivory-worker, dealer 
in nectar, compounder of porfnmes, confectioner, painter, actor, worker 
in coral, brass-founder, stone-cutter, destroyer oi poison, cotton-dealer, 
<fec., which undoubtedly shew a high state oi civilization. 

Dr. Wilson stated that the Asiatic Society of Bengal first commenced 
the printing of the RigVeda, when Professor Max Muller, under the 
patronage of the Don. E. India Oorapany began his edition of the 
Veda. The Society had also the greatest share in bringing to 
light tho Vodic literature of the Brahmans. Dr. Haug oi Bombay 
had published the text of the Aitaroya Brahmana of the Rig Veda, 
which was of very great interest, and Dr. Weber’s studies in tho 
Yajur Veda, were equally acknowledged. 

The Aranyaka lectures, delivered in the forest, and the Upauisliads 
havo been published by the Society. Tho difficulty of the meanings of 
Vedic words was here pointed out, as many explanations of tho Vcdic 
terras are conjectural. 
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The Society have also published the Srauta Sutras and the Qribya 
Sutras. The Sutras are directions for performing Vaidic ceremonies ; 
they are more recent tlinu the Vedas. Dr. Wilson also referred to 
the numerous ancient smritis, fragments of which he had collected. 
The grammar of the Hindus, he stated, is a great ovidence of tho 
character of the Hindu mind. Ho mentioned that there were gram¬ 
mars in existence before Panini, and recommended that the native 
systems of grammar shonld be studied together with the European. 
As regards tho styles of the Hindu poetry, he said they are not the 
very models of of elaborate writing: Kalidasa’s long syllabic worths 
do not much beautify his poems. Several authorities were of opiniou 
that Kalidasa flourished ns late ns the 12th century. Dr. Wilson 
admitted, however, that the Hindu poet was sensible to the beauties 
of nature, and is famous for his descriptions of Hindu scenery. 

After these remarks on tho labours of the Asiatic Society of Ben¬ 
gal, Dr. Wilson briefly stated the direction of the labours of tho 
Bombay Asiatic Society. They had devoted their attention chiefly to 
Sanscrit and Parsf, as also to the study of the numerous Buddhistic and 
Brabmanic remains, as regards structures as well as inscriptions. Of 
late they had, however, paid great attention to philological Grammars 
of Gujrati and to Vernaculars. Ho suggested that more attention 
shonld bo devoted to the veruncular languages, and took this oppor¬ 
tunity of mentioning Mr. J. Taylor’s Gujarati Grammar, recommend¬ 
ing that similar Grammars of the other vernacular languages should 
be prepared. 

The Rev. Dr. then stated in general, his views regarding the 
Aryan population of India and alluded to tho numerous variations 
which the climate, and other causes, may bring forward in tho human 
character. As regards the language, ho stated that eight-tenths of 
Bengali words can be derived from tho Sanscrit, but ho expected 
that if investigations were earnestly begun, almost all may bo 
traced ultimately to the Sanscrit. He fnrthor thought that people 
were sometimes too ready to refer Indian words to non-Aryan 
languages. As an instance, he derived the word Pare, one-fourth 
of a sera, from the Sanscrit word pada, and said that such interchanges 
of labials and dentals are not scarce. The non-Aryan words arc 
certainly worthy of attention, but they ought always to be carefully 
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compared with the variations of the Sanscrit words. The BrShtii 
language, he believed, to be a cognate of the Telugn. He derived the 
word Oond, a tribe, from Oovinda, and the Kolcs from Kula, a clan. 

Dr. Wilson then briefly alluded to the progress that had been made 
in other branches connected with history and linguistic studies. He 
specially pointed out Mr. Campbell’s Summary of the Ethnology of 
India. India has, he stated, true aboriginal races in large numbers, and 
he hoped that further study would largely elucidate our as yet very 
imperfect knowledge of the races. 

The progress made in natural history in India, especially in botany 
and geology, were also briefly pointed out. 

In conclusion, Dr. Wilson referred to the groat progress which the 
Society lately made in the study of the Persian and Arnbic literntnro. 
Mr. Blochmann’a translation of the Aiu-i-Akbari he thought a very 
important publication. 

The President, after having remarked upon the very large field of 
research which Dr. Wilson had noticed, proposed tliat the special thanks 
of the Society l>e given to the Bov. Dr. Wilson for liis eloquent address. 

The proposition was carried with acclamation. 

The President, having requested Mr. W. S. Atkinson to take the choir, 
exhibited to the Society a number of photograms, shewing the results 
at Cochar of the earthquake which occurred on the 10th January, I860. 
Two of these ho had specially taken, as exhibiting, better than those 
views selected by the photographic artist, the peculiar result of this seri¬ 
ous disturbance. These were, the gateway of the cemetery, which had 
been entirely overthrown, and a handsome and massive white mavble 
tomb in the cemetery, the slabs comprising, which had been thrown from 
their original position to a distauce, iu the case of tho topmost slab, of 
eight feet, carrying with them the iron railings of the tomb, and the 
chain, supported by wooden pillars, outside tho fence. These two cases 
wore quite consentient as to the direction of the great shock at Cachar, 
which was from 5° to East of North. Other facts confirmed those 
observations. And from the fall of the masses it will bo possible to 
arrive at a knowledge of the celerity of motion of the wave particles, 
and possibly of the amplitude of tho wave. 

The results, however, of this great shock were complicated by those 
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produced by minor shocks, of which two at least preceded the 
greater shock, and several succeeded it. He (Dr. Oldham) had been 
able also to obtain some evidence tending to establish the angle of 
emergence, at several points of observation, which would shew the 
depth of the seismic locus, and also some readings of direction from 
other places than Cacliar, which all pointed to a position under the 
Naga hills as being the source of the disturbance. Of all these lull 
details would be given in report. 

The most striking result of the earthquake, were the great fissures in 
the surface, and the sinking and swelliug of the surface over a large 
area. These wore certainly very remarkable, and had produced mncli 
damage, but they were in all cases only secondary results of the earth¬ 
quake. They were exclusively confined to what was called by the people 
of the country the bhurte (or ' filled in’) land, there being no single case 
of their occurrence in the handy, which might be called the old banks, 
of the river valley. But in every one of the many long curves which tho 
river Barak forms below Cacliar, and for scores of miles, those fissures 
might be observed, greatest in amount near the river bank, bnt ex¬ 
tending for tniics across these peninsula-1 iko extensions of tho river 
flats. The cause of them became evident alter n very little examina¬ 
tion. All the country referred to, is composed ol sonic 30 to 40 
lect thick ol hard clay, nml sandy clays, which lor thousands of square 
miles, rest upon a bed of 3 to 4 feet thick of bluish silt, or ooze, very 
porous and being highly charged with water. In this wot stuto tho 
colour appears very much darker, and the whole looks of a deep greyish 
blue. Tho bed is about tho level of the river at its present low water,or 
dry season height. The finely divided silt, or ooze, thus charged with 
water,formed a highly slippery or nnctuous bod, on which tho slightest 
motion would tend to make the heavy and more solid boils above to j 
move, or slide. The shock came; this bed, and the large amount of f 
water in it, were disturbed, the support of tho beds above weakened-/ 
and in many places removed, and the necessary consequence was, that 
they foil in. Tho moment motion commenced, the soft silt below was 
squeezed out by tbo superimposed weight: and tho entire thickness 
of the beds above slipped down or slid out, on tho greasy surface ; 
this motion producing cracks and fissures. Frequently the sudden 
pressure of this mass of some 30 feet thick above forced up the Guo 
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silt through tlio fissures, or through nuy holes in the surface. At first 
it was in places driven oat with the rapidity of a cannon shot, in a 
perfectly dry state, and gave ono the idea of smoke issuing from these 
fissures, but almost immediately after the wet and slushy mud caiuo 
up, and, overflowing the edge of the opening through which it had been 
forced out, formed a raised lip all round. If the watery mud continued to 
be forced itp, it in many cases broke through the lip it had itself 
formed and flowed away in a kiud of stream. But if not, or after the 
force bad been exhausted, it gradually retreated again, and as it retired 
tumbled down the edges of the fissure through which it had been forced 
and eat them away into small conical hollows, which had been 
described os mud craters. Photograms, shewing all these peculiarities 
wero on the table. Mr. Oldham stated that details of calculation &c. 
would all be given at a future time with a report on the facts. 

A short discussion followed in which Mr. Atkinson, Rev. Dr. Wilson 
and a few other gentlemen took part. 

Of the following papers short abstracts were partially read. 

1. —Notes of a translation of Balandshahar Inscription, by Babu 

Pjutapaciuxdiia Ohosua, B. A. (Abstract). 

This inscription records the grant of a village named Ganclavi to a 
GiuhJa Brahman in Samvat 1233. The grant was made by Ananga, 
a king of Kalinga of the Rodra family. The inscription is in Ndgri 
characters of the Kntila typo, though some characters are quite modern. 
The language is Sanscrit. The copper plate measures 1 foot 9 inches 
by 1 foot 1 inch. It was presented to the Society by Mr. Webster, 
Collector of Balandshahar in February, 18G7. 

2. —The history of the Rurmali Race , Part III. ; by Cot. Sib A. 

PnavRE, K. C. S. I., C. B. (Abstract.) 

This paper is the continuation of Col. Sir A. Phayre’s article on the 
History of the Burmese Race which appeared in the philological part of 
the Journal for 1868. In that paper, the History of Barman, as given in 
the Burmese chronicle Mahu-rudza-xccng, was brought down to the year 
CGO of the Burmese Era, corresponding to 1298, A. D. In that year 
king Kyau-tswil, during the reign of whoso father the Tdtiirs bad 
invaded Bnnnah, was dethroned and eventually murdered by three 
brothers of the Shan race. 
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Iu tlie paper now laid before tlio meeting Sir A. Phnyro traces 
the bistory of these tlirco Shan brothers, and their successors avul con¬ 
temporaries to the year 1304, A. D., when Thn-do-mong-bya founded 
the city of Ava. The history of the successors of tin's king is then 
contained to the year 1555, when Bknreng Nouug capturod Ava, and 
usurped the throne. 

The period, therefore, of the history of Burmah, as described in 
this paper, extends from A. D. 1298 to 1555, a space of 257 years. 

The paper will shortly be published in the Society’s Journal. 

Notes on the Famine-foods of ATanear; by Assistant-Surgeon Gkorgb 

King, M. B., lately attached to the Manoar Political Agency, —cow- 

municated through Dr. C. It. Francis. 

The substances resorted to by the very poor, as articles of food in 
times of famine, are probably pretty much alike in most parts of Nor¬ 
thern India. With those used in our own provinces wo are, unfor¬ 
tunately, but too familiar, yet os Marwar is a territory, of which most 
Europeans know so little, I have ventured to throw together a few 
notes on the substitutes for the ordinary cereals which are being used 
there, during the present severe famine. The accompanying speci¬ 
mens of the raw substances, and of tbe broads prepared from them, 
were obtained by me in October last, in the districts of Jomlhporc 
and Pallee, from famishing wretches who were thou subsisting largely 
on tliem. 

The Marwarecs, in common with the inhabitants of tlio neighbour¬ 
ing states of Jeysulmere and Bikancer, are familiar with famine, or 
at least with scarcity. In all three states, the annual rainfall is ex¬ 
tremely small. There are no accurate statistics on record, hut that 
of Marwar may bo set down at about 3 or 4 inches, which (with the 
exception of a very uncertain fall of about a quarter, or half inch, in tlio 
cold weather) is confined to the latter end of July, August and 
September. The rain-crops afford the staff of life, for owing to tlie 
scarcity of water for irrigation, and its depth* in many cases from tlio 
surface, the area of wheat cultivation is very limited, and pulses are 
grown scarcely at all. Wido tracts of land arc hurriedly ploughed 
after the first shower of the rainy season falls, and jour and hajra 
• In Bikaneer, some of tlio wells arc more than 800 feot doep! 
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are sown. But even the fate of these crops is veiy uncertain, for 
if the scanty raiufall of 3 or 4 inches is not distributed in showers, 
falling at reasonable intervals they become stunted, and the yield of 
fodder (in these parts as important as grain) is insufficient for the 
support of the cattlo. The crops having been reaped, these tracts lie 
quite fallow nntil next rains, and are almost undistinguisliable from 
the surrounding “ jungle,” if the term can be applied to 6uoli a com¬ 
parative desert. . 

The states, I have mentioned, avc essentially pastoral. In Bikancer, 
camels are reared in enormous numbers, and in Murmur the wealth 
of the people lies chiefly in their horned cattle, while in none of tho 
three is sufficient grain grown for the support of its own inhabitants. 
After the rains, a senuty crop of grass springs up, which, with tho dry 
stalks of the hajra and year, affords tho year’s supply of fodder for the 
cattle. Camels find their chief food all tho year round in tho leaves 
and twigs of Zistjyhu, Salvadora, Acacia and other jungle shrubs. 

On the first symptoms of a failure of gross, the majority of the 
horned cattle are driven off under tho care of the youuger men to 
seek forage in Malwah or Gnzorat, a few bullocks being loft to 
conduct ploughing operations, should showers fall in time to give any 
hope of a rain crop, and to preparo the soil for tho cold weather crop, 
small as it is. Poorer people who have no cattlo, aged and infirm 
people, and children, do not leave tho country until pressure for 
human food begins to be felt. 

Last year so early os the middle of August, tho wiser i-yots had 
their flocks in motion towards Mahvali, but os rain so utterly failed, 
many who put off their departure until a month later, were obliged 
to remain altogether on account of the weakness of thoir cattle, the 
impossibility of finding forage for them on tho road, and the difficulty 
of getting food even for themselves. Not a few who had actually 
reached Guzerat, having sold their cattle and valuables, and being 
unable to find employment, returned to Marwar, preferring to die 
in their homes if it must come to that, and like true natives trusting 
for something to turn up. But the scarcity is not of food only but 
of water also, and many a poor wretch was, I believe, prevented from 
fleeing the couutry from his inability to walk from one well of sweet 
water to the next, much of the Marwar well water being brackisli, 
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and ike supplies of superficial water having of course keen exhausted 
nt an early period of the drought. 

With reference to the geueral subject of scarcity and famine in 
Rajpootann, the conviction lias been forced upon mo that these are 
more common of late years than in times post. This is the confi¬ 
dently expressed opinion of many intelligent old Marwarces with 
whom I have conversed on the subject. Scarcity is indeed now quite 
a chronic condition in many parts of Manvar. There is no evi¬ 
dence to prove that this rises from increased population. Tire 
character of the government of the country, during tho reign of the 
present and of the last two or three Rajahs, has not been such as to 
render that a probable solution ; besides it is known that the popula¬ 
tion of the towns at any rate has decreased of late. On the other 
hand there is a strong impression among tire inhabitants that tho 
cause lies in a diminution of the products of the soil, due to a steadily 
increasing failure of rain. In tire absence of meteorological records, 
tho qnestion cannot be settled, but I am inclined to think that this 
is the explanation. 

Much attention 1ms been attracted of Into to tho reciprocal influ¬ 
ence of the vegetation of a district and its rainfall, and the old obser¬ 
vation— that as trees are cut, moisture is ksssen&l, has been abundantly 
verified. It is needloss to say that in Manvar this principle is un¬ 
recognised, and that there is no system of forest conservancy. There 
does not appear to have been of late any unnsual destruction of forest 
products. For ages the strugglo for life in tho plains of Mnrwar has 
been between men and cattle on the one side, and vegetation on the 
other. It is an unequal fight, and vegetation is now losing. No¬ 
thing is conserved; the few indigenous trees are cut down, and none 
are planted in their stead. Even shrubs aro not spared. Any ono 
who has seen tho hedges from 6 to 10 feet high and about ns broad, 
made of dead prickly shrubs, that surround a Mnrwar village and its 
fields, can understand what drafts aro made on tho scanty undergrowth 
of tho jungles for this purpose only. Many more are sacrificed in tho 
preparation of “ pala*” as fodder for cattle mid camels, as well as for 
firewood. Herbaceous plants faro no better. These are nowhere 

• “PaW* consists °f the dried leaves of Zisyphus , tho commonest jnnglo 
shrub in Manvar. To obtain it, tho bushes are cut down and tho loaves tun 
shaken off tho withered branches. 
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numerous, but on the first sign of drought, their roots me dug up as 
fodder for cattle, sheep and camels. By snch measures not only is 
the influence of vegetation, as at once the conservator and attractor 
of moisture, interfered with, hut the hard surface being broken up and 
loosened by the removal of tko roots that bind it into consistency, 
the naturally light and sandy soil is exposed to the full force of the 
prevailing W. and S. W. winds. 

The territory of Marwar lies between the Aravalli range of hills 
on the East, and the desert on the "West, and the fertility of any part 
of it is in direct proportion to its distance from the latter boundary. 
At the base of the Aravalli lies God war, the garden of Western Raj- 
pootana, while on the margin of the desert is situated the barren and 
inhospitable district of Mullauee. Sandstorms of long duration and 
great severity arc oxtromoly common at certain seasons, and they 
invariably blow from the west. Much that I saw and heard during 
a year’s residence in Marwar leads mo to believe that the loose sand 
of the west is gradually overwhelming the cast, and os the process 
goes on, the reign of barrcncss extends eastward. 

It would be rash to say that the ruthless destruction of vegetation 
just described, is the sole cause of the alleged increasing frequency 
of scarcity in Marwar, but it nmy with safety be admitted that some 
attention to the conservation of forests (including in the latter term 
all the vegetable products of waste lands) would be likely to iucreaso 
tho supply of moisture in those regions. Every one knows the diffi¬ 
culty of planting trees in a dry district where the soil has been opened 
up to tho influence of tho sun and air, and where all shade has been 
removed by tho cutting of trees. 

Dry as Marwar is, how'ever, several species of trees and shrubs 
could be successfully planted in tho rainy season. 

Chief among these are tho three species of Acacia — Ardbica , leu- 
cophlcca and Catechu,—Saloadora Persica, several species of Zizyjihus 
and Capparis aphylla. The two first mentioned are valuable as tim¬ 
ber trees. 

Should a railway, as is proposed, be laid down in Rajpootana, the 
subject will become one of importance to our interests, but without 
the interference of our Government, nothing whatever will be done by 
the native rulers, whoso interests arc really most affected. 
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The chief jnuglo products being nsctl as food daring the present 
famine in Manvnr are ns follows :— 

1. Mothce. This is the root of JLjmcnoclwctc r/rossa, of the na¬ 
tural order Cyperaceae, a tall rash which grows on the margins of 
tanks. It is not eaten 1>y cattle, bnt in times of famine the root is 
eagerly dug np for human food. The fibres and dark cuticle being 
removed, the solid port of the root is dried, ground, aud made into 
bread, a little flour being sometimes mixed with it. The accompany, 
ing specimen of the bread I got from a man who, with his family, 
was making his dinner of it. Even when freshly made, the bread is 
dark brown in colour, aud has a sour and earthy taste. Hoots of 
other species of rushes besides that named above, are also collected 
under the name of ‘‘ Molhec," but not in any quantity. 

2. “ Kejra —The bark of Acacia leucophlaia, a tree common in 
Itftjpootann. Bread is made from the ground bark, with or without 
the addition of flour. It lias an astringent bitter taste, aud is fuv from 
palatable. On the principle of experimntum in corjiorc vili, I made 
wy sweeper fare on it for a day. The poor man suffered a good deal 
of gripiug and discomfort in consoqnence. I found this to be the 
usual experience for the first few days that either this or Mnthcc are 
eaten, but ultimately the stomach gets accustomed to the uauseous 
food. The yonng pods of several spocios of Acacia are eaten as vege¬ 
tables even during times of plenty, and such of their seeds as had 
ripened, were this season ground into a flour, hut the quantity avail¬ 
able was very small. 

8. Broont or Bharoont .—Tho seed of Achyranthcs aspera, a plant 
common all over the plains of India. When the outer covering of 
tho seed has been removed, as in tho specimen which I have forwarded, 
a wholesome looking groin remains. The bread made from it is very 
good, and is considered tho best of all the substitutes for the usual 
cereals. 

4. OoJAiur-Kantce.— Sho capsules of TrCbuJtu laiiuyinosns, of the 
natural order ZyyophyUacca, a dccumbcut herbaceous plant of wide 
distribution in India. Prom tho difficulty of collecting it, this docs 
not hike a prominent place as a famiue food. Tim unopened capsules 
arc ground down iuto a rough kiud of meal, but from tho small pro¬ 
portion which the contained seeds bear to the tough fibrous tissue of 
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the seed vessel, the bread, of which a specimen is shown, must bo 
indigestible, non-imtritions and irritating. 

5. Maleecha .—The seed of a species of grass (probably an JBleusitw.) 
I have no sample of the broad made from this ; neither could I ob- 
tain any specimens of the plant itself, so ns to identify it. 

6. Tilli .—The refuso of tho seeds of Setamum orientals, remaining 
after the oil has been expressed. This is not made into broad, hut is 
boiled with water into a kind of soup. The specimen, exhibited, was 
bought from a bunneah in Joudhpore bazar, who was selling it to an 
eager crowd at tho rato of seven seers for a Company’s rupee. Iu 
Manvar, this substance is largely stored up by bunneahs against sea¬ 
sons of scarcity. It keeps for many years without further deteriora¬ 
tion than a darkening of colour. 

7. Seeds of various CucurYUaccons plants .—Watermelons of great 
size grow iu a semi wild state in enormous numbers in Biknnecr, and 
some parts of Marwar, during the rains. Tho seeds of these, of en¬ 
cumbers, pumpkins, and melons are stored up against scarcity. They 
make a not unpalatcable bread. 

With tho exception of Tilli cake, none of the articles just enumerat¬ 
ed can be had to buy. Mothce will not keep, but tho others are 
hoarded up iu their houses by the poorer people themselves for their 
owu use when tho crops fail. These hoards are however, insignificant, 
and are soou exhausted during seasons like the present, when iu many 
parts of Marwar no rain whatever has fallen for more thau a year. 

Botanic Garden, Salutrunporc, 2M January, 1869. 

The reading of tho following papers was postponed ; 

4. Contribution towards the knowledge of Indian Arachuoidca; 
by Dr. F. Stuliczka. 

5- Contribution to our knowledge of Pelagic Mollusca; by Capt. 
G. E. Frayor. 

6. Topographical features of Assam and their indications; by Dr. 
J. Meredith. 
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Library. 

The following additions hnvo boon made to the Library since the 
lost meeting held in March. 

%• The Namos of Donor* in Capitals. 

Presentations. 

Journal Asiatique, No. 44.—Tire Asiatic Society op Paris. 
Bulletin do la Society de Geographic, November and December, 
Vol. XYI.— The Geographical Society op Paris. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XVII., Nos. 10G, 107.— The 
Royal Society op London. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. VI. No. 74.— 
The Royal Society op Edinburgh. 

Transactions Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXV. Part I.—The 
Royal Society op Edinburgh. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, Vol. VI., 2nd scries, October, 
November and December, 18G8.—Tire Chemical Society. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
IX. No. XXV.— Thb Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXXI. Part IV. 
—Tub Statistical Society op London. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
Vol. X. No. 77.—Tire Ambrioan Philosophical Society. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. XV.—Tire Smithso¬ 
nian Institution. 

Ditto, Report 18G6.— Ditto, ditto. 

Department of Agriculture, Report 18G6.— Commissioners op Agri¬ 
culture op the United States op America. 

Monthly Report, Department of Agriculture, 18GG-G7.— Ditto ditto. 
United States Coast Survey J8G3-64.— Tue Govt, op tub United 
States op America. 

Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. I. Part 
HI. N. S.— The Boston Society op Natural History. 

Annual Report of the Boston Society of Natural History, 18G7-G8. 
—Ditto ditto. 
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Conditions find doings of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
May, 1867-68.— Ditto ditto. 

Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, 1866.— Tub Mdsbdm or Comparative Zoology. 

The Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia, with an account of the 
Proceedings connected with its opening, June 20th, 1867.— Tiik 
Govt, op the United States op America. 

Raliasya Sandarba, Vol. V. No. 60.— Tub Editor. 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine, Vol. II. No. 1.— The Editor. 
Schleicher’s Vergleiclicude Grammatik.— W. Stokes, Esq. 
Grundziigc dec Gricchisehcn Etymologic, vou G. Curtins.—W. 
Stokes, Esq. 

HUtoire Critique dc Manioliee et du M!Uiiclieisine Par M. De Bcan- 
sobre, Tom I, II.— The Rev. J. Long. 

Kriloff’s Fables illustrating Russian Social Life. —Tiie Rev.J Long. 
Rapports dn Jury international de 1’ exposition nuiverselle, 1867.— 
From tub Englishman. 

Hafiz MS.—J. Aydall, Esq. 

Report on the Statistics of the Prisons of the lower Provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency for 1861 to 1865; by F. J. Monat, Esq.. M. D. 
—The Government op Bengal. 

British Burma Education Report, 1867-68 ; by P. Horden, Esq., 
B. A.— Ditto ditto. 

Report on the Laud Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces 
for 1867-68.— Ditto ditto. 

Report on the Government Charitable Dispensaries, Bengal (Proper) 
for the year 1867.— Ditto ditto. 

leones Plautarnm India; Orientalis, Pmts I, II; by Major H. 
Bcddome.— The Government op India, Home Department. 

Purchase. 

Revue Arclnfologiquo, No. 1, 1869. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 16th January, 1869. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 12, 1868. 

Tables des Comptes Rendus des seances dc 1' Academic des sciences, 
Tome LXVI. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 15, 26,1868. 

Ditto ditto, Nos. 1, 2,1869. 
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The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. III. No. 14. 

The Anmmiro ties Dens Monies, Vol. XIV. 

The Edinbnrgh Roviow, No. 203, January, I860. 

Abhandlnngcn fiir die Knnde des Morgenlandes, Vol. V. No. 2. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, No. 21, January, 1809. 

The Kiimil of El-Mnbarrnd, Part V; by W. Wright. 

Exotic Butterflies, Part 69 ; by W. 0. Hcwitsnn. 

The History of the reign of Shah-Anlum. 

The Ayn-i-Akbari MS. 

Jaent’s Geographischcs Worterbuch von P. Wiistenfelil. Prilter 
Band, Zweite Hselftc. 

Elements de la Grammaire Assyricnne. M. J. Minant. 

Malisch Lcesboclt door H. N. van der Tnnk. 

Nalns Mahn-Bharnti Episodinm, F. Bopp. 

Chenef, Nameh on Pastes dc la Nation Konrde, F. B. Charmny. 

Der Bnndeliesli, von T. Jnsto. 

Japanese Grammar; by J. J. Hoffmann. 

Vergleichende Grammatik, Erster Band, F. Bopp. 

Reiscn in Iudicn und Hochnsien, Erster Band, von H. Sclilagintwcit. 
Gcschichte der lierrscheuden Ideen des Islams, von A. Kramer, 
Elements do la langne Malaise, on Malaye ; par A. Tnganlt. 
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OP TUB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

for Mat, 18G9. 

—♦— 

i'he monthly meeting of the Society was liclil on Wednesday, the 
5th instant, at 9 o’clock p. m. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minntes of the Inst meeting wore read and confirmed. 

The receipt of the following presentations was announced— 

1. From Babu Udayachdnda Datta, Civil Surgeon, Purulia, through 
Babu Rujondrahila Mitva, a Sanscrit manuscript in the Grid character, 
inscribed on palm leaves, containing— 

(a.) A copy of the Pari/ydya-rtUnanullu , or a Vocabulary of Syno¬ 
nyms of all articles used in Hindu medicine, compiled by Mudhuva 
Kara. 

(£.) A treatise on Indian Materia Modica, entitled by the author 
Nhyluvifu raja, alias AhUitlhuna-chui&mani, but commonly known by 
the name of ltujdniryhnnfa. The author's name is differently given 
at the end of the different chapters of the work, as Naralinri, Nnra- 
siugha and Nyilmri. The manuscript is incomplete, containing only 
the first seventeen chapters. 

2. From the Rev. Dr. F. Mason,—the Toungoo News, Vol. V. 
No. 1. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were balloted for, and elected ordinary members:— 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. J. F. Nowal, R. A., Menu Moor. 

R. J. Leeds, Esq., C. S., Clmnnr. 

G. Ncvill, Esq., C. M. Z. S. 

S. Knrz, Esq. 

W. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., C. S. 

R. A. Uubboy, Esq. 
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The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at tlie next mooting. 

J. Scliroedcr, Esq. 

Proposed by Dr. P. Stoliczka, seconded by Mr. Blochtnann. 

J.Lcupolt, Esq., C. S., Goruckpur. 

Proposed by the President seconded by W. Oldham, Esq. 

T. W. Rawlin, Esq., B. C S., Assistant Magistrate, Allahabad. 

Proposed by Lieutenant-Colonel A. S. Allan, seconded by Mr. Blocli- 
mann. 

Babu TJdayach&nda Datta, Civil Surgeon, Purnlia. 

Proposed by Bdbu Rdjendralala Mitre, seconded by Mr. Blochtnanu. 

W. 0. Bonnerji, Esq., Bar.-at-law, Calcutta. 

Proposed by Maulavi Abdul-lateel Khan Bahfidnr, seconded by the 
Rev. J. Long. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society- 

Colonel P. S. Lumsdcn. 

T. Martin, Esq. 

Mr. II. Perkius’ election, iu August last, was cancelled at that gentle¬ 
man’s own request. 

The Conucil reported that, on the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, they have sanctioned the fade of Government Securities 
belonging to the Oriental Publication Fund to the amount of Rupees 
1600, to pay off Printer’s bills.— 

That they have adopted the following recommendations of the 
Philological Committee. 

1. The Philological Committee recommend that Mr. J. Beaines be 
permitted to edit the poems of Chand for the Bibliotheca Imlica; 
that he be requested to embody the different readings of the Beuares 
and Agra MSS. in the results of his collation of the two MSS., consulted 
by him in England, and that the Government of the M. W. Provinces bo 
requested to sanction the lending to Mr. Beanies of the Agra 3IS., 
now in the keeping of the Society;—that when tho copy of tlio 
Baidlah MS. is received, it be put at his disposal for collation.* 

2. The Committee also recommend that the following works be 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica:— 

a. Tandy a or Panchavinsa Brahmans of the Saiua Veda with com¬ 
mentaries, to he edited by Pandita A'mindachaudra Vedantavagis'a. 
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b. Lii$hy6yana Sutra with commentaries, to bo edited by the same. 

e. The smaller Upanishads with conmmcntaries, to bo edited by 
Pai)ditn Ramalimnya S'iromayi. 

d. Gobhila Sutra with commentaries, to be edited by Pandit* 
Chnndrakanta Tavkalnnkfira. 

t. V&yu Purana, to bo edited by Babit Pratapachaudra Ghosha. 

/. Agni Puv&no. 

And that MSS. of the commentaries of the Gopatha Br&limana of the 
Atharva Veda be solicited from the Madras College Library through 
the Director of Public Instruction, Madras, and thnt other measures be 
taken to procure the MSS. of Vriddha Paraxara Sinriti and Vyavahjra 
Til aka. 

Bitbu Rajoiul rais'd a Mitra writes on the subject, as follows :— 

“ Owing to the departure of Mr. Cowell from this country, the 
death of our late iudofatigable editor's, Pandit as Rimnn&r&yana Vidy&- 
rntna and Prcmacliduda Vidyavugis'a, and some other causes, tire 
Sanskrit department of the Bibliotheca Indies has been, for the last 
three years, progressing very slowly, and the expense per annum, 
instead of coining up to half the amount of the annual grant of Rs. 
6000, has seldom exceeded Rs. 2,000. It is desirable therefore, that 
( measures should be taken to give a fresh impetus to the department, 
by the employment of a body of new editors, and the commencement 
of a new series of works. This is the more necessary, as the recent 
Government grant of Rs. 3,000 per annum, renders it obligatory on 
us, to send such a number of works to press as will involve an expen¬ 
diture of at least five to six thousand Rupees a year. 

“ The works now in the press, with three exceptions,* are all 
near completion, and the oxcepted works, owing to their na¬ 
ture and the scant leisure of the editors, are not likely to be 
printed very rapidly, nor cost more than Rs. 1000 a year. Indeed, 
as a general rule, Sanskrit editors, whether European or Indian, have 
not, within the last ten years, brought out more than 2 to 8 fas¬ 
ciculi t>£ the Bibliotheca Indica a year, and as each fasciculus, at an aver¬ 
age, costs about Rs. 300, it will be necessary to send at least ten differ- 

* Taittiriya Sanliita, oditod by Professor Muhcg'uclmndra Xydyaratna. 
liimiiusA Darsana, do. do. 

K&mondukiya commentary, edited by Pandita Jagunmohana Turkaluukiiriv. 
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enfc woiks to the press to kocp np onr expenses to the amount stated 
above. Accordingly I beg to propose the following, in addition to 
those which are now in hand, for the consideration and approval of 
the Philological Committee. 

“ The works to which oar attention should be first directed, according 
to the Government letter, are the Vedas. Of these a Safdiita and 
a Br&liroana each, of the Rig and the White Ynjurs, have already been 
published in Europe, and a Sanliitu and a JJrAlimana of the Bhtck 
Yajnrs are in a forward state in the Bibliotheca Indica; the Bruhmaiia 
awaiting only an Index for completion. .Of the Ssuna, Mr. Stevenson 
has published a Soiihitfi, and oi the Atharvu, Drs. lloth and Whitney 
have likewiso published a Saiihitd, but no Brdhiuana of either of 
those works has as yet been printed. I am of opinion, therefore, that 
the Committee should first take np the Br&lunnnas of those Vedas. 

“According to Siiyana Aeharya eight Brdhmanns of the Santa Veda 
are still current,* and of them the Tdndya, otherwise called the Pancha- 
vihsa Bnihmana is the largest and most valuable. It embraces the 
whole litnrgy of the Sima Veda, and a great number of traditions 
which cannot fail to be of interest to the oriental scholar and the Indian 
historian. MSS. of this work are easily accessible; the Society has 
two good ones in its possession, and there are fonr in the Library of the 
Sanskrit College of Calcutta, one of which is three hundred years 
old. The Benares College has oue, nud I expect another from Pro¬ 
fessor Pickford of Madras. Three commentaries arc likewiso avail¬ 
able ; and these, I believe, will suffice for a carefully collated standard 
edition of the text and comment. Pundita A'unndnchandra Vwh'uita- 
v&gis'ii, the chief priest of the Brulnnya Sablia, is willing to undertake 
the work at the same rate at which ho has lately edited the Asvahty- 
una Srttrns for ns, (vis., 1 Rupee per page), and I think him to be 
fnlly qualified to do justice to it. 

“ Of the Atharva Veda, the mast important, and perhaps the only 
extant, Bruhmnna is the Gopatha. Pro/esser Kahn ot Berlin has 
lately urged Mr. Whitley Stokes to exert his influence in getting 
it printed, and Mr. W. Stokes has written to me, expressing his 
earnest wish that the Society should have the needful done, if possible. 

• Vida my Introduction to the Chlinudogya VpnnisUnd, and Max Manor’s 
Sanskrit Literature. 
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MSS. of tlic work, however, arc very scarce. The Society has 
an ouly copy, and that a very imperfect one; anil I have lately got 
another from Benares, but that also is incomplete. The work be¬ 
sides is very difficult to understand, and no editor in Calcutta, that 
I know of, cun do justice to it without the aid of a commentary. It 
would be necessary, therefore, should the Committee resolve upon 
printing it, not oidy to procure mote MSS. of the text, bnt also 
codices of two or three commentaries. Mr. Btunell of the Madras 
Civil Service once wroto to me, that ho had a copy of the commentary, 
bnt as he is now in Europe, I cannot get the loan of it. There is 
one, however, iu the library of the old Madras College, and this may 
be obtained through the Director of Public Instruction at Madras, 
or the Secretary to the Madras Government. 

“ As sequels to the Biuhmapas, the TIpanishads come next in order. 
According to the most recent calculations, there are between 130 and 
140 of them still extant, of which MSS. between 70 or 80 ouly, are 
accessible in Calcutta. When Daru Shikuh prepared his Persian trans¬ 
lation, he could obtain only GO, and Dupetron, in the last century, got 
no more. The Society has published only 12 out of the number 
now available, and the remainder therefore may be sent to press to 
advantage. Professor Max Muller strongly recommended them in a 
letter p nidi shed in the Journal for 18G2; and as they are mostly 
very small, not more than 8 or 10 to 20 pages in extent, they are 
not likely to occupy more than two fasciculi of tlio Biblothoca, nor 
cost at the outside more than 7 to 8 hundred rupees. Professor llama- 
mayn S 'iromaiji of tlio Calcutta Sauslcrit College is willing to edit 
them at the usual rate. 

“ Next to the Vedas stand the Sutras, and of them I have to propose 
two, vis. the Ldfhydyana and tho Qobhila-yrihya Sutras of tho Saiua 
Veda. They are both founded on tlio Tandy® Bralimana, and for 
antiquity and interest stand high in rank. MSS. of both are easily 
accessible, and they may be at once taken up. Paudita Chanellakunta 
Tarkalnnk&ra of Mymensing has offered to edit the last, and I would 
suggest that his offer be accepted. He is a profonnil Sanskrit scholar, 
and will not fail to acquit himself creditably in the undertaking. 
The work will fill jnst one fasciculus, and cost about 250 Rs. 

“ As tho Luthyayana Suita is a sort of exegesis of tho Tandy® 
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Biahnisna, Pandit a A'nandaehandra will, perhaps, find it convenient 
to edit it along with tho Tiindya. 

“ Mr. Griffith lias Intel}’ suggested that tho Society should carry on 
the continuation of the Mtihibhdshya from the place where Dr. Bul- 
lnntync dropped it, mid Professors Bula S'axtri and llajaraina S ustrf 
have since expressed their willingness to utulertnke the work. 

“ As to tho importance of tho work as the great store-house of San¬ 
skrit philology, there can be no difference of opinion. Nor cun there 
be a question as to the propriety of the Society undertaking it, for 
it is certain that no private enterprize will ever take up so volumi¬ 
nous and ut the same timo so unsaleable a work. But it will have to 
be decided whether it onght to be printed from tho place where Dr. 
Bnllantync stopped, or begun from the commencement. Dr. Ballantyno 
printed about one-third of tho work on 808 folia, and it would effect a 
saving of over 8000 Its, if we follow him. But on tho other hand, he 
adopted the old Indian putki form, and we must, for tho sake of unifor¬ 
mity, give up our handy 8vo., and agree to unwieldy oblong loose 
slicetg which will no where be welcome. Dr. Ballantyno’s edition, 
besides, is out of priut, and now purchasers of our edition will bo called 
upon to accept n book which thoy can never get completed. 

“ The portion that remains to be printed will fill abont 1C00 octavo 
pages, and cost Us. 5000. If we print from tho beginning, the cost 
will be about R$. 8000 payable in five or six years. 

“ MSS. of tho work are very scarce, except at Bcnnves, where there 
are several teachers of the Ehashya.* 

“ Of works on law, I would snggest the Vriddha-pardsara Smrili 
and the Vyavahdra Tilalea of Bliavadeva. The former is an authori¬ 
tative text-book, and the latter a scarce and very learned compilation. 
Should we resolve upon printing them, measures should bo taken 
to procure MSS. I know of only one MS. of the latter in Calcutta. 

“ Professor 3rax Muller, some time ago, recommended the Vdyu Pu¬ 
rina as the oldest and most interesting of the Paninas. Oar Assistant 
Secretary, Bdbn Prat&pnchandra Ghoshn, is willing to undertake it, and 
as MSS. of it may be had in abundauce, I would suggest that it be at 

* Since writing tlie above, I bare learnt that tlio work has already been sent 
to press at Benares under the auspices of His Highness the lAak&ntji of 
Viziauagarnra. 
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“ Again several works are known by one common name, such as 
Muktdmli, Itatndvali , &c., and as the names of their authors are not 
often known, or not given in the MSS., they cannot but bo mistaken. 
Synonyms too are in common use to indicate the same work; thus 
the Venisahhdra of BhattanirSyana is in the North West often called 
Venisanoaranam, and the well known Chandi of Bengal is, in Kashmir, 
and in some parts of the North West, called Durgdpdt or Duryd. In 
such cases, the initial lino can be our only guide. 

“ Should the Committee agree with me as to the importance of having 
tho two additional columns above suggested, it would be necessary, 
for tho sake of uniformity, to bring them to the notice of Government, 
in order that they may be sanctioned, and the Governments of Madras, 
Bombay, &c. may be apprised of the same. 

“ With regard to copyists, it would be more economical to employ 
section-writers at 4 Rs. the thousand slokas of 82,000 letters, than pay- 
#rig them by the month. Recently I had occasion to employ a man at 
15 Rs. a month to transliterate a MS, from Uria into Nagari, and 
he took 2Jr mouths r= Rs. 37-8 to finish tho work. Had I employed 
him at the usual rate of Rs.'4 tho thousand slokas, he could not have 
got more than 10 Rs. for the job. The quality of the work would 
have been in cither case very much tho same. Oi course there should 
be an exception in the case of the pandit who may be employed to 
amalgamate tho several lists that will be received from time to time, 
and prepare copies for the press. Such works cannot be well done by 
section-writers and, therefore, a mau on mouthly wages should be en¬ 
gaged. He should devote his leisure hours to the copying of MSS.” 

The following communications were received— 

From Mr. A. 0. Carllylc, curator of the Riddell Museum at Agra, 
an account of the reading of an inscription, different from that formerly 
recorded by tho same author. 

A letter from the Government of India, Home Department, for¬ 
warding a copy of tho papers regarding the geological action ou the 
coast of Kattiwar and the Runn of Cntcli. 

Indian Proverbial Philosophy by F. S. Growso, E*p, M. A., Oxi. 

The Librarian reported the receipt of tho following maunscripts pur¬ 
chased for the Society by Biibu R&jeudralula Mitra during a late tour in 
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tlicNorth West. The collection includes 188 works, no less than 103 of 
which relate to or are portions of the Vedas. A great many of them are 
no doubt paddhalis or manuals for the performance of ceremonies, lmt 
they are therefore not the less nscinl, inasmuch as those ceremonies have 
now become obsolete, and a knowledge of there rituals is necessary for 
a correct understanding of the Vedas. Next to the Vedas the Smritis 
are the best represented in the collection, thero being 21 MSS. on the 
subject. Then of the Vedauta there arc 12 MSS.; of the Nydya 7 ; 
of the MitnuisA 8 ; of Grammar 5; of the Tantras 9 ; of Poetry 10; 
of Astronomy 4; and of the Purnyas 8. Most of the MSS. are new 
to tho Library, and the fow that are duplicates are desirable on 
account of their age, accuracy or completeness. Several of these 
have been read by generations of Pnnditas, and have had the benefit 
of their corrections. 
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Tins following papers were read— 

I. Notes on an Arum inscription, by E. C. Bayley. Tracings of the 
inscription were laid on the table. They wore taken from a copper 
plate found by Capt. Stubbs, at Sue Vlhdr, near Bhawalpur and for¬ 
ward ed to Mr. Bayley. Application for the loan of the plato will be 
made in order that a fac-situile of it may be published in the Journal 
together with Mr. Bayley’s reading. A most interesting point connect¬ 
ed with this inscription is that the names of the Macedonian months 
were in use in some parts of India. 

II. Note* on Western China ; by T. T. Coopeb, Esq. 

If we include in Western China that part of Tibel, lying to the east 
of the Kinchar Kiang, and extending to the banks of the Tar-tow- 
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ho, then with the golden sends of the Yarlang and Kinchar rivers, 
the silver, tin and copper mines of Western Yunnio, and the mineral 
wealth of Szchuan, we speak probably of one of the richest countries 
in the world, while the prolific soil of these two provinces proclaim 
Western China to be the garden oi Central Asia. 

The veil of mystery which has for so long surrounded this part 
of China (unlifted as yet save by the individual efforts of the good 
Abb Hiic), seems with the advance of European nations in their 
march of civilization about to be torn aside, to give light to the 
millions of Central Asia. When the fierce Mongol roaming in quest 
oi plunder shall halt, commanded by the poweriul voice of Western 
knowledge and science, when the superstitious teachings oi the craf¬ 
ty Lima shall give place to the voice of God, as spoken to mau 
through the great Teacher Christ, then the fruits of the country 
shall give forth their increase, and the people be freed horn the yoke 
of tyranny. 

As in speaking of “ countries” of the world, it is generally under¬ 
stood that we mean parts of the earth’s surface inhabited by distinct 
races or peoples, and draw the boundaries generally as near as possible 
round the space inhabited by each race or people, being guided in 
doing so by the distance to which their language and customs ex¬ 
tend. In defining the Western boundaries of the great province of 
Szchuan we must commence about Lat. 30° 20' N. and Long. 102° 5' E. 
Travelling down the west bank of the Tar-tow-ho, and continuing al¬ 
most due south until we strike the Yangtzu, about 80 miles west of 
the Min river, all the country to the west of this, following the bend 
of the Kinchar Kiang to where it turns north,—and crossing theLantsan 
Kiang, Now-Kiang and Irrawadi rivers in a straight line to the 
borders of Assam, and north of this point to the borders of Tibet which 
commence about Lat. 27° 45' N., and thence in a N. E. direction back 
to the Tar-tow-ho,—is inhabited by tribes tributary to China and Bur- 
mah. Amongst the former are:— 

The Lo-Lot inhabit a strip of country to the west of the Tar-tow-ho, 
as far as the borders of Tibet; and then to the south of that as iar as the 
Yangtzu the country is occupied by a tribe of Tibetans, a name indis¬ 
criminately given by Chinese in the west to all the self-governing tribes 
beyond the borders; then from the boundary of Tibet, commencing at 
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Artenze, situated about Lat. 27° 50' N. and Long. 96° 30' E., and 
following the banks of the Lan-tsan-Kiang as far south as Lat. 26° 40' 
N. are the following tribes : Mosos, Leisus, Mooqnors, Yatzus, Chudzus 
and Trefans. Then between the same latitudes the country between the 
Lan-tsan-Kiang and Now-Kiang rivers is inhabited by the wild and 
powerful tribe of Ludzus who are the terror of all the tribes above 
enumerated. Beyond the Now-Kiang to the west as far as tho borders 
of Assam, the tribes are mostly tributary to the kingdom of Burmah. 

Of the three great highways leading from the eastern seaboard to 
Western China, vis. from Canton to Ynnu&n, through the provinces of 
Kwang-tnng and Kwangse : from Shanghai to Szchuan vid the 
Yangtzn, through the provinces of Kiang-tzn, Ngau-hoei and Hoopa ; 
and from Pekin to Chentu, the capital of Szchuan through the pro¬ 
vinces of Petchcli-chan-si and Cheu-si, that of the Yangtzu, with the 
advantage of water-carriage, is certainly the most important, leading 
from the east. 

We all know how that by the magnificent steamers, at present run¬ 
ning between Shanghai and Hankow, a traveller is hurried away 
through the two great provinces Kiangtzn and Ngan-hoei, and in the 
space of three days landed in Hankow, having without a single effort 
beyond enjoying to his utmost the comfort and hospitality on board 
these splendid vessels, travelled some 600 miles ; but few know what 
it is to exchange these floating palaces for the native crafts used as a 
means of conveyance between Hankow and the upper waters of the 
Yangtzu. There may be said to be two distinct classes of convey¬ 
ances between Hankow and Szchuan—the one used exclusively for 
passengers and tho other for cargo. Under tho first class the Manda¬ 
rin Junk, a large unwieldy craft of nearly one hundred tons burthen, 
highly ornamented and gilded inside, and used almost exclusively by 
Mandarins travelling up and down the river with their families, may 
be said to take first rank as to comfort; and next to it, a boat about 
50 tons burthen called Passenger Junk ; and, lastly, the little boat 
generally a long canoe-shaped despatch craft, some 40 feet in length, 
covered, with bamboo mats, and propelled by two men in the bow and 
one in the stern. These boats, built of wood which grows in the 
district of Wa Chien are of such toughness as renders them almost in¬ 
destructible, and are by far the quickest means of conveyance, but at 
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the same time most inconvenient for creeping along the rocky banks 

of the river; they are continually thumping on sunken rocks in such a 
manner that at a very early period a voyage to Szchuan is calculated, 
to destroy tlie nerves of the iixost courageous traveller. 

Amongst the cargo carrying craft, that known as the Szchuan Junk 
is conspicuous from its great size aud comfortable little cabin near the 
stem, in which the adventurous Szchuan merchant, during the three 
months’ voyage from Hankow to Chung Ching, spends his days, in¬ 
haling the energy-destroying fumes of opium. The next most con¬ 
spicuous are the charcoal and straw boats which are larger than the 
so-called Szchuan Junks, are loosely put together and loaded to a. 
depth that would deter any one, but a careless indifferent Chinnman, 
from travelling in them ; these are sent down to Hankow with charcoal, 
fruit, and a peculiar kind of straw, used in the manufacture of spill 
paper, and on arrival are broken up aud sold for fire-wood, the ex¬ 
pense of taking up so large a boat against the' current amounting to 
more than the price of a new one in Szchuan. 

Having described the menus of conveyance on this great artery, 
of commerce, I proceed to describe the road itself as far as Chentu, the. 
capital of Szchuan. Embarking at Hankow, the traveller suddenly 
finds himself (after passing the city of Hanraug on the left bank) 
ascending the swift current of the Han, and after a day’s, tedious jour¬ 
ney up this river enters the chain of lakes through which he follows 
a westerly course ior 8 or 10 days, as far as Sha-su on the left bank of 
the Yangtzu; having, by taking the lake route, ent off the bead of the 
great river above Hankow. Embarking at Sha-sn on board a river, 
boat, he ascends the broad and swift current as far as Ichang on the 
left bank, passing which a few miles above he enters the Ichang gorge, 
the first of the celebrated Yangtzu gorges, and leaves behind the 
plains of Hoopeh which here give place to hills, running generally 
N. E. and S. "W., increasing in height and splendour, until they at¬ 
tain a climax in the snowy mountains of Tibet. Continuing up this 
gorge some 20 miles passing ever and anon deeply laden Szchuan Jnnks, 
rowed by boatmen, whose wild but cheerful song runs in a hundred 
echoes along the precipitous sides of the goige, he comes to the first 
rapid, and having been safely towed up this, he may be said to have 
undergone bis initiation in travelling the upper Yangtzu. Passing on 
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from this, a few days’ journey brings him to Pah-tUng, the last 
town in Hoopeh, famous for its potatoes; and here for the first 
lime ho sees coal of an inferior quality, deficient in bitumen and very 
slaty. Passing on from this through the Lukan gorgo in a few days 
he roaches Quifoo, the principal customs station in the province of 
Szchuan aud meets perhaps his first annoyance in the iusolonce and 
extortion of the custom house satellites whom he is obliged to fee pret-. 
ty heavily before he can get away. This city, from its importance, as 
a customs station, and the monopoly of a large salt trade takes fore¬ 
most rank amongst the cities on the Yangtzu between Hankow and 
Chung Ching, and from the good coal procured in great quantities in 
its neighbourhood deserves the attention of Western nations as a Port 
of call ior steamers. 

Having got rid of the customs officials here, the traveller continues 
on through the Milan gorge and then beyond, for the first time, see* 
in the liver banks a specimen of the beauty and fertility of the gar- 
den-liko Szchuan. The banks where they slope down to the water 
are covered with rich crops of sugar and higher up in the back 
ground snug little whitewashed cottage-liko houses, nestled among the 
hills, throw round the country a home-like air; and in early spring 
the country inland is white with the poppy flower. Amidst country 
like this, varied occasionally by the solemn grandeur of gorges, the 
traveller in about 40 days, after leaving Hankow, arrives at Chung 
Ching, the great trade emporium of Western China. 

To all lovers of travel, the journey up the Yangtzu to Chung Ching 
affords a pleasant field for observation and excitement; its dangerous 
jrapids, whirls and eddies, and magnificent awe-inspiring gorges, lend 
to it that charm which enchants the enthusiastic traveller, and serve* 
to enliven what would otherwise be a tedious voyage. And then 
to the geologist, the field for observation is most extensive, especially 
along the gorges, where the perpendicular rocks, forming their sides, 
show to perfection the geological formation of the country; in many 
of the gorges will be seen a reddish grey sandstone with its exposed 
surface glazed, as though it had been polished with black lead. This 
sandstone attracted the special attention of Captain Blakiston, the 
first explorer of the Yangtzu, and he speaks of it as one of the great¬ 
est geological curiosities he met with during bis expedition, and 
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I have certainly nevev in any part of the world seen the same feature 
in sandstone, while as far as I was able to observe, the stratification 
is very varied, consisting of TufSs, red and gray sandstones, gra¬ 
nite, limestone, shale and many other's, the name of which, being 
uncommon, I am ignorant of; red sandstone and a kind of loose flaky 
magnesian limestone appearing the most common; the latter in ma¬ 
ny places, however, I hesitate to call limestone, though it is more like 
that formation than any other I know of. 

On arriving at Chung Ching, the traveller may know at once by the 
number of junks, bustling activity of the people and general well-to- 
do look of the city,—to say nothing of the never ending stream of coo¬ 
lies carrying merchandize,—that he has arrived at a great trading mart. 
Raw cotton from the lower Yangtzu is continually being discharged 
from the junks lying along the river, while foreign piece goods meet 
his eye at almost every turn, nearly every other shop displaying these 
goods ior sale. Raw cotton and cotton piece-goods form the principal 
imports, but foreign glass and crockery-ware, judging from the num¬ 
ber of shops engaged in the sale of these articles, appear to find a 
large market in Chung Ching, while sugar, hemp, tobacco, silk and 
native medicines (this last article in incredible quantities) are the 
principal exports. 

Chung Ching besides being the great Western mart of trade, is 
financially the city of greatest importance in the west of China. Here 
the pay of the frontier army is regulated, as also the pay of the G o- 
vemment staff of Szchuan. The customs dues of the whole province 
find their way here, and so great is the fame of Chung Ching wealth 
in China, that the specie in common use there is at a great premium, 
and the merchants have their agents north, south, east and west through¬ 
out the empire. Such is the famous Chung Ching, the Liverpool of 
Chinese trade, and it is to be hoped that Western commerce and ener¬ 
gy will soon find their way to her, unfettered by the extortion and 
exclusive pride of worthless and ignorant mandarins. 

Leaving Chung Ching and continuing up river, a journey of 7 days, 
brings the traveller to Swifoo (Souchowfoo), a large city, situated 
at the mouth of the Min river, of considerable importance as 
a tribute station to which many of the tribes, immediately to the 
west of the Min annually repair with tribute; it is _ also the last city 
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of consequence on the upper Yangtzu which ceases to be navigable 
about 160 miles above this point. Entering the Min at this city, and 
following its broad waters for 6 days, the famoas city of Kiating is 
reached, the centre of the so-called vegetable wax and silk country. 
This city, famous throughout China, not so much for its great trade, 
(as it is really little more than a transit station), but os the resort of 
pilgrims to the great Omeeshan, the centre of Bbuddism in China, 
two days’ journey from Kiating to the west, the fame of its temples and 
the blessing givings of gods, draws thousands of pilgrims from all 
parts of the empire, Tibet and even Burma. The Chinese say that 
this large peaked mountain ever shows on its sides the four seasons 
of the year: spring, summer, autumn and winter, and this is not impro¬ 
bable, as the mountain is clearly visible at Kiating and appears to be of 
enormous heightb. 

From this city the river branches off to the east and north-west, that 
to the west taking the name of Tar-tow-ho, and that to the oast King- 
Kiang, following which for 5 days Chentu, the great capital, situated 
in the fertile plains of Szchuan, is reached. This city containing on a 
rough estimate about 800,000 inhabitants is the Paris of China, the 
numbers of civil and military Manderins located here, arc astonishing, 
and give to the place quite an aristocratic air; it, however, has little 
trade, save in articles of luxury, snch as embroidered silks, (from 
the district of Kiateng), musk from Tibet, jade from Yunnln and a 
local supply of foreign articles from Chung Cking. At this capital, 
the route from Pekin joius tho grand route from Szchuan to Lassa, 
the jurisdiction of the viceroy extending to Bathang and nominally to 
the Tibetan capital, Lassa. 

I have described Chung Ching, the great central trade mart of 
Western China, and the route from this to the capital of Szchuan 
which runs through the richest part of the province, and in doing so, 
I should have mentioned that at Ludzow, a large city some 5 days’ 
journey above Chung Ching, there is an enormous trade in Salt and 
Lead, the former finding a market at Chung Ching principally, and 
the latter at Kiateng; the cities of Wootung Ohow-che-wachin and 
Kiateng on the Min and Kung-yar-chen, on the Tar-tow-ho, about 60 
miles above tho latter city forming the outlets by which tho silk, wax, 
tobacco and sugar of this rich part of the proviuco fiud their way to 
Chung Ching. 
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Previous to the Maliomcdan war which broke out in Ynnn&n some 
14 years since, an enormous trade was carried on between Burmah and 
Taili, the present Blahomedan capital of that province. Starting from 
Bham6 on the Irrawadi river, hundreds of caravans consisting of 
thousands of mules laden with raw cotton and cotton piece-goods 
annually found their way to Taili, but until within the last 3 years 
that trade has been entirely destroyed; since then, however, a fair trade 
has sprang up, receiving but a slight check in the beginning of the 
year 1868, owing to a civil war which broke out amongst the wild 
tribes on the borders inhabiting the hill country which forms the 
boundary between Yunn&n and Burmah. This route in influencing 
the trade of Western China will soon become a serious rival to the 
trade at present existing between the eastern sea-ports and Szchuan, 
and can only be successfully combated by the opening of Chung Cbing 
as a port to which steamers may run; but, in the event of steamers 
plying to Chung Ching, Burmah can never hope to influence the 
trade of 8zchuan. Considering the great wealth of Szchuan, it is but 
natural to suppose that the appearance of the country and people, 
would indicate in some measure its prosperity, bnt beyond the luxuri¬ 
ant crops always to be seen throughout the year, such is far from 
being the case; even in the most thriving districts of Chung-cliing, and 
Chentu, every city shows dilapidated and ruined walls. Their public 
buildings, such as temples, theatres, massive gateways and yamuns, 
originally built in magnificent architectnral style and ornamented in 
a manner indicating the most lavish expenditure, all show decay and 
neglect; even the costly and massive stone archways, built over high¬ 
roads by virtuous widows as a memorial of tbeir departed husbands’ 
goodness, are in decay and suffering from neglect, as though they, 
like every other thing of beauty in China, were works of another 
people. As a rale, the inhabitants appear little better off in a worldly 
point of view, than those of other provinces, and like the people of 
the Eastern lands, they are bnt a sad reflection of au utterly cor¬ 
rupt government. Bribery and falsehood have usurped the seat of 
truth and justice among them, a perfection of subtlety is the highest 
aim of thoir education and reason, a monstrous self-pride and selfish¬ 
ness have long sinoe destroyed that sympathetic feeling which binds 
man to his fellow, and strengthens a people against the injustice of a 
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tyrannical government. The frightful extortion and absolute power 
of tho mandarins, and their satellites, have broken their spirit so com- 
plet ely, that they have become utterly indifferent to the fate of their 
country. And lastly the curse of opium and religious superstition has 
brought them to a condition, the contemplation of which is truly 
lamentable. So conspicuous is the general aspect of ruin throughout 
the province, that I felt it at all times sad to realize the fact, that I was 
travelling amongst a people, the works of whose forefathers only stand 
to mark the decay of their progeny, and the gradual decline of the great 
Chinese Empire. China of to-day is but the remuant of a past ago. 
The cause of internal decay hangs heavy over her ; she is but the 
expiring embers of a once bright and beautiful fire. Shall the Rpark 
of truth and knowledge that is required to rekiudlc her into bright¬ 
ness come from the West ? Lot tho groat nations that at present 
bnsy themselves so much about her welfare, consider this ques¬ 
tion, for of a truth—the saving of China from herself —is no easy 
matter to be accomplished 1 

The cultivation of opium in China has of late become such a serious 
question in connection with tho demand .for the Indian drag, that a 
few remarks on this subject may not be considered out of place here. 

Hue in his work on China makes little or no reference to the culti¬ 
vation of opium, and a Reverend Father who resided in Szchuan for 
thirty years assured me, that when he first visited that province, and for 
many years after, the growth of opium was unknown, and until of late 
years, Szchuan has depended on Ynuu&u and India for its supply. Tho 
Mahomedan w'ar cut off supplies from YunnSn, which opium is more 
highly esteemed titan either the foreign drug, or that produced in 
Szchuan, and when this supply failed about twelve years since, it 
caused a greater demand for the foreign drag, and consequently an in¬ 
creased price, which soon had the effect of increasing the cultivation 
of the drag in Szohnan, until at this moment it forms with sugar, 
rice and tobacco, the principal cultivation of the province. 

The present extensive cultivation of the drug in Szchuan, and tho 
revival of cultivation in Ynun&u during the last four or five years, 
may probably account for the sudden decrease in demand for the 
Lulian drag in Western China. 
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His Excellency, the Nepdlese ambassador brought with him to 
Chentu several hundred boxes of Indian opium, winch he was unable 
to dispose of, save a lew boxes bought by Chung Ching merchants for 
shipment to Hankow, and I beliove that I was rightly informed that 
the people dislike the Indian drug on account of its great strength. 
Chinese Mandarins, coining from Lassa, invariably bring opium with 
them into China, purchasing it of the Ncpilese merchants coming 
from Khatmandoo, and disposing of it to Chung Ching merchants 
who, I presume, find a market for it east of Szchuan. 

Joining at Chentu, the great highway to Tibet, and travelling 
west three days through the plain of Szchuan, Yarchu city is reached; 
the soil of the plain is most prolific, yielding annually two crops of sugar 
and rice. Beyond Yarchu ior two or three days, the road leads through 
a beautiful hilly country, very rich in iron and copper, while from 
this point crossing the Yangnin range of mountains to the Tar-tow- 
ho, the countrv gradually becomes a wild and sterile chaos of large 
peaked mountains, yielding to the inhabitants of this wretched coun¬ 
try scanty crops of potatoes and Indian corn, upon wliich they 
principally subsist. Crossing the Tur-tow-lio at Ludinchow by means 
of a chain suspension bridge, 840 yards span, built about 80 years 
since, three days travelling in s north west direction along frightful pre¬ 
cipices, brings the traveller to Tontseauloo, the border town of Tibet.— 
Here, as for the past three days, he finds himself amongst a different 
people, while the climate has changed to excessive cold, the surroun¬ 
ding hills being covered with snow for eight months during the year. 

Up to this point, chairs are used as a means of conveyance, but 
before tho traveller can prosecute his journey into Tibet, ho must 
purchase mules, tents, watch-dogs, and a ten days’ supply of food for 
himself and cattle. Thus equipped, ho leaves Tontseanloo and in 
two days crossos the Jeddo range of mountains; but how different 
to the peaked masses of limestone in the neighbourhood of Tar-tow-ho 
are those mountains! For the first day the country is nothing but huge 
granite boulders as far as the eye can reach, but next day, on arriving 
at the summit of the range, every thing is changed before him, there 
is a sea of high grassy ranges without a vestige of a tree,—large herds 
of yakB and sheep dot the sides of the mountains in block and white 
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patches,—the wild, still grandeur of such a scene is on ample reward 
for the heavy and toilsome ascent. Continuing on through these 
ranges occasionally descending into valleys covered with yellow and 
white pine forests, in eight days the Tibetan town of Lithang is reached, 
situated on a very high plateau, so high that the traveller finds breath¬ 
ing very difficult, and after resting a day to recruit his larder with butter 
and flour, he is glad to leave Lithang with its gilded monasteries, con¬ 
taining about 3500 L&uias; and for the next ten days he travels through 
a fearful country of snowy mountains, the lower ranges of a bare limestone- 
like formation, the higher peaks covered with perpetual snow, tower¬ 
ing into the heavens to an enormous height. Luring these fatiguing 
ten days, he crosses the Sambar aud Taso snowy mountains and at 
the western foot of the latter, in a beautiful fertile valley, reaches 
Bathang, a Tibetan town, like Lithang famous for its Lama monas¬ 
teries. 

Bathang is the last town of importance in the eastern king¬ 
dom of Tibet which is nominally subject to China; there is a Chinese 
mandarin here who, in concert with the L&mas, guards the borders 
most zealously against the intrusions of outsiders. Thus far from 
Chentu the Szchoan Capital, we have travelled the grand highway 
leading from China to Lassa the capital of Tibet, and it is by this 
route, that some three or four million pounds of tea are annually sent to 
Lassa from the district of Yarchu. The tea of a very coarse description 
is carried on pack saddles by yaks and mules to Lassa, a journey 
occupying about four months. 

From Bathang there is another route which leads to Assam, un- 
travellcd as yet by Europeans.— 

Before the Mahoraedan war cast its gloom over the fertile provinoe of 
Yunn&n, and while the hundreds of trading caravans annually travelled 
between Bham6 on the Irrawadi andTalifoo, the present Mahomedan ca¬ 
pital of that province, they created a trade, the fame whereof has lived till 
this day, and the revival of which should form, if not the first, at least 
the second most important question occupying the commercial mind- of 
England to-day. This question has already received so much attention, 
that I need not observe that, while it will confer immense benefit on the 
British possessions in Burma, if re-opened, it cannot be of immediate 
importance to our Indian possessions, and deep in this conviction I have 
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been engaged for the last year in seeking a route by which India aud 
Assam could communicate more directly with China. That such a 
route does exist, I have ascertained, namely, from Batkaug to Zy-yu, 
a Tibetan town at the foot of the Himalayas on the east, thence cross¬ 
ing the mountains to Sndyu on the Brahmaputra, a distance alto¬ 
gether of 180 miles, or thereabouts.' This route leaving Bathang leads 
south-west crossing the Kinchar Kiang, Lantsan-kiaug and Now- 
Kiang rivers, to the Tibetan monastery of Bongo, thence north-west 
to the Tibetan village of Soug-nga, Kui-dzong in the south Pomi 
country, and thence west a few days to Zy-yu. (The Pomi couutry 
alluded to is part of a province of Tibet, subject to the government 
of Lass a, the northern half being only religiously dependent On the 
Grand L&ma). The road is travelled by mules carrying cargo, and 
occupies some twenty days between Zy-yu and Bathang, but at this 
moment from the warlike nature of the Mishini tribes, and the fear 
eutertainod by the Lamas and people of Tibet for foreigners, it pre¬ 
sents many difficulties to peaceful intercourse, while the severe climate 
will probably confiuc communication to eight montlis during the year. 
Of this, however, I am not certain, nor am I certain that this ronte has 
not been travelled by the Catholic Missionaries in earlier years. 

I have spoken of the river Yang-tzu as the great trade artery of 
China, and will conclude these notes with a few remarks on its great 
annual rise and fall. 

The original cause of the summer floods which annually dclnge the 
plain of Hoopeh, Nganliwei and Kiang-tzn, forming the valley of the 
Lower Yang-tzu, takes rank amongst the first scientific problems yet to 
be solved by western energy and learning. 

That the snows and rains of the country drained by the Yar-loong- 
kisug and Kin-ckar-kiang, influence the rise of the Yang-tzu, is without 
doubt, but that they are the sole cause of the floods, appears doubtful. 

While travelling from Wei-siinYumi&u towards Chnng-cliing through 
Bathang, Tatseanloo and the Tar-tow-ho country, I everywhere en¬ 
countered floods aud signs of floods, tho liko of which, so the people told 
me, had not been known for twenty yearn. Part of the town of Artcnzc 
on the northern border of Ynnnto had been washed away, and many 
parts of the road which I had travelled in May and Jane had become 
channels for terrific mountain torrents, and to the east of Tatseanloo 
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we passed the sites of numerons villages that had been washed away 
entirely ; yet on striking the Tang-tzn at Swifoo in October, I was 
astonished to find the river had been three feet below its last year’s 
level, though it was higher for the time of the year than last year. 
The rains which caused such unusual destruction in the country I have 
alluded to, commenced in June, and subsided towards the end of 
July, or beginning of August, so that the water's in tlio plains, which 


ij ^Jtoo'VCT.l'Cr were higher for the time of year, than lias been known 
for a long time, cohlcccarcely have been influenced by the rains of the 


mountains, which had subsla'ii'V.tho middle of August, and thus I 


am led to infer that the cause of tififi floods in tlio plains is purely 



local ; perhaps the Tung-ting Lake and tt^Han River aro the great 
feeders of the lower Yang-tzu. 


A long discussion followed the read* this paper. 

Col. Thuillier drew the attentions* the meeting to a few of the 
most interesting points in the accMP which Mr. Cooper has given 
of his exploration of Western ^ffna. These researches are most 
valuable not only in a oonmieny point of view, but also as bearing 
upon the geography of the con my- He (Col. Th.) considered it the 
duty of every one, who had Mowed the explorations of former travellers 
in the same parts of the county, to remind Mr. Cooper of the perilous and 
dangerous nature of tl^oute which he had selected for his further 
explorations. ilow^Cr, Mr. Cooper’s experience in those districts, 
was no donbt an epensive one, as clearly shewn by his travels, and ho 


that river, and had been informed that the largest brauch rails in a 


north-easterly direction Capt. Wilcox saw, from the Patkoi range, 
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rises far to the north of Capt. Wilcox’s position. 

While at Momein Dr. A. also made particular enquiries regarding 

the size of the Salween, the course of which was mdicatedjgj^lfttty— 
Saychan range of lulls, about 15 to 20 miles frpsrfomein. The in¬ 
formation was to the effect that the -wrtrwas a very small stream. 
The Camboja, however, was A'escribed as a broad and deep river 
between high'Sud^recinityus banks, and the Pekin highway is said 
to cut it by a chain suspv a bridge. The Salvecn thus not stretch¬ 
ing go far to the north, a isaally represented on our maps, it is 
possible that the large strea. \ heard of by Mr. Cooper, may have 
been the eastern branches ol * Irrawadi. Mr. Cooper’s opinion on 
this subject, Dr. A. thought, wt Vbe very valuable. 

Col. Th.’s proposition was favo* >(y responded to by the meeting. 

JJr Cameron made a few obsr Vions regarding the people of 
Eastern Assam; he believed that Veiling in those districts is 
most dangerous, especially in the count.; of the Mishmi tribes. 

Mr. Cooper said that he had no direfl^observation, or reliable in¬ 
formation, as to the upper course and the so^s of the Irrawadi, hut 
he himself was of opinion, that its sources lie muc.\nrtber to north, than 
they are usually indicated on our maps. On a smiiU route map, which 
he (Mr. Cooper) had lately prepared, he marked tV course of the 
Irrawadi much above the latitude of the Patkoi range towards tho 


North, coming from Eastern Tibet. 

Mr. Cooper thanked the meeting for the kind reception and encour¬ 
agement which he had received, and said that he is ready and pre¬ 
pared to meet any difficulties, and undergo any hardships to do 
justice to the task, which he hod undertaken. 

Col. Thuillier considered the discovery of the sources of the Irrawadi 
and Brahmaputra as one of the greatest geographical problems of 
the present time, but thought that Mr. Cooper’s object was not exactly 
the discovery of the sources of rivers, but simply the opening oi a 
direct route from India to Western Chinn. He (Col. Th.) also stated 
for the information of the meeting that tho pandits, trained by the 
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Trigonometrical Survey are at the present engaged in those parts of 
Tibet, and he doubted not that they will bring us ultimately a great 
deal of the information required on those geographical problems. 

Dr. Anderson said that he had pat the question as one of general 
interest, to elicit information on the subject; he himself held no 
opinion one way or another regarding the supposed relation of the 
Tsampfi and the Br&lnnaputra. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Phenr referred to the symmetry and the parallel 
structure of the mountain-ranges in their north-southern extensions, 
os exhibited on the mnp, and asked what the average height of these 
mountains in those districts of Western China was. Ho thought, that 
considering the groat elevation of the country from which the Irrawadi 
comes, the river must either pass through a very deep gorge, or be a 
succession of great falls. 

Mr. Cooper thought the elevation of the mountains, through which 
the Irrawadi flows, to be about 7,000 feet. 

Dr. Anderson observed that the average height of the hill-ranges 
south of Bhamo was 5,000 feet, although some of the peaks were as 
much as 7,000 feet. 

The President, in closing the discussion in which the Hon’ble 
Mr. Phear, Dr. Anderson, Mr. Cooper, and several other gentle¬ 
men took part, observed that the- proposition brought forward by 
Col. Thnillier had been already bo well responded to by the meeting, 
that it would be unnecessary to put it in any more formal way from 
the chair. He (the Pres.) repeated the thanks and the good wishes of 
the Society, and joined in the general expression of hope that Mr. 
Cooper’s explorations might be followed by that success which his 
untiring zeal, courage and perseverance in prosecuting His object fully 
entitled him to expect. Considering the problem which Mr. Cooper had 
placed before him,—the opening of a direct communication between 
India and China aud Central Asia,—the President thought that the 
shortest route should be examined before any other were selected. 

III .—Contribution towards the knowledge of Indian Arachnoidea ; 
by Da. F. Stoliczka, (Abstract). 

The author observed that few branches of Zoology had received in 
India so little attention as the study of the Arachnoidea. They un¬ 
fortunately belonged to one of those classes of animals against which 
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people seem to have a natural horror of feeling, when they come in 
contact with them. No doubt the dark places which some inhabit and 
the dangerous bite of others, have brought down this contempt upon the 
whole class. And still there are few animals more important and use¬ 
ful in the economy of nature, whore an adequate balance between 
all closes of beings must exist, than the Arachnitis. They only live 
upon insects, and destroy a very large number of some, which do much 
damage and harm to other animal and vegetable life. Indeed, when 
we look upon their occasionally fantastic forms, there is not much more 
variety that imagination could invent, than we meet among the 
Arachnoidea; and as regards variations of shade, tasteful distribu¬ 
tion and brilliancy of colours, they do not remain much behind the 
beauties of nature, the birds and butterflies. 

It was at first the intention of tho author of this paper only to 
collect materials for a monograph of the Indian Scokmonid,®, because 
they are better known to most people than the spiders which, being 
generally harmless, are as a rule passed by unnoticed. The materials 
for such a monograph, which ought to give a sufficiently perfect 
account of tho group, are, however, only gradually forthcoming, but 
with the aid of friends, it is to bo hoped that the work can soon be 
brought to a conclusion. 

Meanwhile, a large number of other Arachnoidea has been collected, 
and amoug them some are very interesting forms, new to science; out 
of these the author had made a selection of species, representing some 
of the principal divisions, or tribes, of the class. The species are de¬ 
scribed with all the necessary details, and of all of them tho required 
illustrations will be giveu. The object of this arrangement is princi¬ 
pally to direct attention to the variety of forms, and to aid those 
who may feel inducement to take an interest in the study of 
Arachnoidea. It hardly needs to be repeated that few other branches 
of Indian Zoology offer such a large number of interesting novelties 
to one who wishes to assist in the study and revelation of the animal 
forms surrounding us. 

The species described in the present paper are QayreUa signal a and 
alrata; Galeodes oriental is; Telyphonus Assamensis; Thomisus yugilis, 
Th. elonyatus, Th. Peelianus; Gastracantha Canninyensis ; Meta gra¬ 
cilis; Tctraymtha irideteetu; Nephila anywtata; Epeira (Aryycpes) 
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stellata , JEp. (Ary.) mammillaris; Bp. Brahminica, Bp. hirsutuia; 
Dolomedes lonyimanu*; JSersilia Calcuttensis; Sphasus viridanus, 
Sph. similaris ; and Scytodes propinqua. 

The reading of Capt. Fryer’s “ Contribution to Pelagic Mollusca" and 
Dr. Moredith’s “ Topographical features of Assam,” was postponed. 
The President announced the new elections and the meeting separated. 

Library. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting held in April, 18C9. 

Presentations. 

,* t (Names of donors in capitals.) 

Ballot in dein Societcde Geographic, January, I860.— Tub Geogra¬ 
phical Society op Paris. 

Bijdragon tot de IW-landen Vckenkunde van Nederlandisch Indie 
Twccde deel, 2nd en 3rd stuk; Derde Deel, 1st en 2nd stuk.— Tub 

Society. _ _ _ 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XVI. No. 108. -This 

Royal Society op London. 

Proceedings of the Geographical Society Vol. XHI. No. 1.—The 
Boyal Geographical Society op London. 

Bahasya Sandarbha, Vol. V. No. 51— Tub Editor. 

Dos Achtaehnto Kapitel des Wendid&d; by Dr. M. Hang— Tub 

Author. _ . _ 

Maleisch Lcesbock, door H. N. Van der Tank-T ub AUTHOR. 
Discoura Prononce a I’ Ouvcrture du Cours de Oochinch.nom; par 

Abel des Michels.— The author. _ 

Report on the Administration of Mysore 1867-68— The Govbrn- 

M Ditto oftC Administration of the North Western Provinces for 

TlrCHn the Administration of the Province of British 

B Amiual" Report^on the Operations of the Post Office of India for 
1867 - 68 —The same. 

Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad assigned district 
for 1867-68—The same. 
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Annual Report on the Administration of tho Madras Presidency of 
1867-68.—The same. 

« of *■ p “ i ‘ b -* iu 

Report on the Administration of Coorg, for the 1867-68 —TU 
same. 

Selections from tie Eecords of Go.evnment North Western Pro- 

vtnee, 2nd Seri., Tols. I No. 8, 4,-Tnn Goen.nnnn, N.nrn Wmr- 
ERN PROVINCES. 

Memoim of the Oeologieri S.mj of Indin, Palmontologi. Indies 

p ' v~! TnE Gov,enment of Home Department. 
Punjab Plants, comprising Botanical and Vernacular names, and 
uses of the most of the trees, shrubs and herbs of economical value 
growing within the Province. -Public Works Department, Punjab.’ 

Purchase. 

The Vishnn Parana Vol. IV.; by H. H. Wilson. 

Calcutta Review for April, 1869. 

Comptes Rend us Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1869 

sntr tz ”r w ' 1868 “ d *—» im - 

Revue Linguistique, Tom. 2ud Pas. III. 

Revue Archdologiqne No. 2, 1869. 

Revue ties Deux Mondes, from to 1st February 15th February, 1869. 

tu a Exchange. 

The Athenwum for December, 1868, and January, 1869. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OK TUK 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BENGAL, 


for Junk, 1869. 

—•— 

Tbe Monthly Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
2nd instant at 9 o'clock r. m. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the lost meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced— 

1. From Mr. A. M. Cameron—A copy of a lecture on Persian 
Poetry and Romantic Poets of Persia. 

2. From the Government of India, in the Foreign Department— 
A copy of a Jonmey to Kashgar, in 1858, by Capt. Valikhanof, 
translated by Mr. R. Michel!. 

8. From Mr. H. von Schlagiutweit-Sakurilinski—New data 
regarding the death of A. von Schlagintweit, (Extract from the reports 
of the mathematical and physical class of the Bavarian Academy of 
Science, Miinchen, 1809). 

Mr. H. von Schlagintweit states that, from information which 
he received last autumn from a Mnsalman servant, named Ab¬ 
dullah of Urnritsnr, he had been able to ascertain much more 
accurately the date of the death of bis unfortunate brother, than it 
had been possible to do from previous dates. Abdullah writes that 
Mr. Adolph v. Sclilagintweit’s camp was attacked by Vali Kh&n in 
front of the city of Kdsbgar, and that the traveller fell in the struggle. 
Abdullah was thrown in prison, and the next day he observed the 
new moon of the Muliarram. He fnrther states that the day on which 
h c was imprisoned was a Chah&r-shambih, or a Wednesday. From 
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these and some other circumstances Mr. H. von Schlagintweit con- 
clndes that liis brother Adolph fell in the morning horns of the 26th 
Angnst, 1857. 

4. From M. Cantoplicr, Esq., two copper coins of Antoninus 
Pins and Galba, taken out of a small lake in the vicinity of Toumay, 
in the south of Belgium, and presented to Mr. Cantopher by the 
Curator of the Archaeological Museum of the Jesuit’s College in that 
city. 

On the motion of the President, the thanks of the Society were 
voted to Mr. Cantopher. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for, and elected ordinary members, 

J. Schroeder, Esq. 

J. Leupolt, Esq., C. S. 

F. W. Rawlin, Esq., B. C. S. 

B&bu Udayachanda Datta, Purulia. 

W. C. Bonnerji, Esq. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next 
meeting. 

Lieut. J. C. Ross, R. E., proposed by Mr. A. Cadell, C. S., seconded 
by Mr. W. Irwine. 

A. V. Nursing Rao, Esq., Vizagapatam, proposed by Mr. Bloch- 
mann, seconded by Dr. Stoliczka. 

C. J. Lyall, Esq., Balandshahar, proposed by Mr. Blochmnnn, 
seconded by Dr. Stoliczka. 

Robert Gordon, Esq., C. E., Henzadag, Burma, proposed by Dr. J. 
Anderson, seconded by Mr. H. Blochmann. 

S. Pell, Esq., proposed by Dr. Stoliczka, seconded by G. Nevill, Esq. 

A. M. Markham, Esq., C. S., proposed by Capt. A. D. Vanrenen, 
seconded by Col. Gastrell. 

J. Coates, Esq., M.D., proposed by H. B. Medlicott, Esq., seconded 
by Dr. T. Oldham. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society: Capt. W. J. W. Muir, A. E. Russell, Esq., C. S. 

The President communicated the following letters, addressed irons 
the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab to the Superintendent 
of the Geological Survey of India. 
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Copy of a Utter from Offy. Deputy Commissioner, Bunnoo, to Offg. Com¬ 
missioner and Superintendent, Derajat Division, No. 135, dated 
mh March, 1868. 

In reply to his No. 75, dated 8th instant, forwarding for report, 
copy of No. 1239, dated 3rd instant, from Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, has the honor to report as follows : 

2. The earthquake which occnrred hero during the night of 
November 10th last caused the moisture, which generally lies at 
a dopth of about 2 feet beneath the surface, to rise to about 6 inches 
from the surface. This phenomenon was general throughout all the 
light sandy tracts of Murwut. In consequence of it numbers of 
villagers who, on account of the drought, had for tlio time deserted 
their villages, returned, and, with those who had remained, at once 
commenced ploughing and sowing foi Rulibcc. 

3. Undersigned was in Murwut himself shortly after, and him¬ 
self tested the truth of the reports which had spread throughout the 
district. The sandy surface of the soil exhibited its usual dry 
parched appearance, but on scraping the surface a little, the moisture 
was at once rendered apparent. The rise in the lovel of the moisture 
can only be attributed to tho earthquake, as the day before it took 
place the moisture lay at its usual depth below the surface, and on 
tho morning after the earthquake it had everywhere risen from 1 
foot to 18 inches above its usual level. 

Note by It. E. Egerton, Esquire, Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

The report regarding the effects of the earthquake in Bunnoo on 
moistening the soil, which appeared in the newspaper lately quoted 
from Bombay Gazette, I think, seemed to me a repetition of tho 
reports which were prevalent there in November to the same effeot, 
and which came up again from Bombay after 3 months, ss if the 

news was fresh. 

When I was in Bunnoo in November, there was a rumour that the 
soil of Murwut had been rendered moist by the earthquake which 
had recently occurred, and that the people had been able to sow 
their spring crops though no rain had fallen. I asked about tins 
from the people at Lukkee in Murwut, and they said that no such 
effect had been really produced by an earthquake, but that people 
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had sown tlieir firing crops, though there had been no rain, because 
the time for sowing was nearly past, and they were afraid of losing 
their crop if they did not sow. On hearing this, which seemed to 
me a rational explanation, I did not make any further enquiry. Mr. 
Thorbum mentioned that the report had been pj-evalent, but did not 
say how it arose. There was an earthquake certainly, and the spring 
crops in Murwut were largely sown though no rain fell. It was 
not difficult to invent the fact of unusual moisture having been 
developed by the earthquake. 

Had there been any very general or perceptible moisture of the 
ground really developed by the earthquake, I am sure, I should have 
heard of it in my journey through the Bunnoo district. 

It is just possible that there may have been another earthquake 
attended by such a phenomenon recently, but as I have heard quite 
lately from Colonel Graham, Mr. Thorbum, and Mr. Priestly, who 
none of them mention it, and as the report on the weather and the 
crops up to 21st February have not noticed it, I think that the earth¬ 
quake of November must be that alluded to. 

The following communications were read— 

7. A contribution to our knowledge of Pelagic Mollusca ; by Capt. 
0. E. Frter, Madras Staff Corps,—communicated by Hr. Stoliczka 
(Abstract). 

The paper contains a summary of observations made during two 
voyages from England to India viA, the Cape of Good Hope. Capt. 
Fryer first gives a general account of the organisation of Pteropods, 
then comments on their habits and mode of life, and on the geo¬ 
graphical distribution. A table showing this distribution is added, and 
also a map on which the localities we marked, with the number of 
species captured at each of them. In the present communica¬ 
tion Capt Fryer treats only of the Thecosomata which are fur¬ 
nished with an external though very thin shell. The author found 
23 species in the Atlantic Ocean, 23 in the Indian, 11 in the Southern, 
and 11 in the Bay of Bengal. A few Bpecies appear to be peculiar to 
each of these oceans. The map shews that comparatively the largest 
number of specimens was obtained south and south-east of Ceylon. 

The species Hyalea tridentata (var. Forskalii), H. teniobranchia and 
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H. ajfmis, which by some authors were considered to be identical, 
are believed by the author to be distinct, and figures of the shells and 
animals are given. In conclusion Capt. Fryer appends directions for 
collecting these interesting animals during sea voyages. 

Mr. Baxter bore testimony to the very great accuracy and care 
evinced by Capt. Fryer, in his paper, particularly as to the times of 
the appearance and disappearance of this very interesting class of 
Molluscs. He took the opportunity of dissenting from the placing 
H. tcniobranchia as a distinct species, believing it would prove to bo a 
variety of 11. tridcnlala ; the absence of specimens was a great bar to 
a correct conclusion. H. mucronata , although described by Quoy and 
Gaimard, was entirely ignored by Rang and Souleyct. • 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Capt. Fryer for his 
interesting contribution. 

II .—Notes on the topographical features of Assam, and their indica¬ 
tions ; by J. Mebeditu, M. D. (Abstract). 

Dr. Meredith proposes to explain the formation of the valley of 
Assam by the well-kuown theoretic geological hypothesis of the con¬ 
traction of the earth’s surface, this being, Dr. M. says, the chief cause 
of depressions and elevations. Dr. M. thinks that there are indications 
of glacial action at Bishnath-Dolpore and at Tezpore, similar to those 
which Prof. Agassiz has recorded as occurring in Brazil. Dr. M. 
gives then an elementary explanation of certain ravines and swampy 
places, called Iloolahs and Peetanies by the natives of Assam. Ho 
also says that a good deal of the unevenness and disturbances of the 
ground are due to seismic action. 

During the reading of the paper, Dr. Stoliczka observed, regarding 
Prof. Agassiz’ explanation of the formation of the Amazon valley by 
glacial action, that a short time ago he had received information from 
Mr. W. Gabb to tbo effect, that marine shells had been found in those 
clayey beds which were supposed by Prof Agassiz to bo the result of 
glacial action. This occurrence of marine fossils clearly shews, that at 
least some portion of these deposits is of marine origin. 

Mr. H. B. Medlicott stated that the rocks at Tezpore which Dr. 
Meredith most likely supposes to be moraines, are rocks in situ, ami 
that he (Mr. Modlieott) 1ms not observed on them any glacial action 
about Tezpore, nor in any other parts of Assam. 
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m.~TheDistrict of Ludhiydnah, by T. W. H. Tolbort, Esq., C. 8.,— 
communicated by Mr. Bloohmann, (Abstract). 

This paper on the District of Ltfdhiyfaah is divided into two parte- 
1, on (lie Natural features; and 2, on the History of the District 
The former part is chiefly botanical. The latter touches on the 
history of Mdchfwdrah, Tihdrah, and the town of Ludhiydnah which 
before and during the times of the Moghuls, belonged to the SirMr of 
Sarhind, or Sahrind. The sketch of the history of the district is con¬ 
tinued to the present age. 

Mr. Tolbert’s paper is full of original information regarding the 
superstitions and the yuru worship of the people ; their reverence for 
the famous Shaikh’Abdul Q&dir of Glide (a Persian province near 
thei Caspian Sea), and for Sakki Sanvar. The numerous biographies 
of Indian saints which we possess, say nothing of the latter; for the 
history of the former, the Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses several 
biographies in 31S. 

The author also gives a list of words and phrases illustrative of the 
Lddhiy&uah dialect, and closes with a description of the mins of 
Sarhind and PAyil. 

(The paper is in type, and will form the concluding portion of No 
2 of the Philological Part of the Journal, which will be issued next 


Mr. Tolbort has also presented to the Society three Bactrian copper 

tWe nT,T -Tr , COiDS ’ Chie% 0f thc ™«* ot ’Alfiuddtn i 
Khilji, a Chahirgoshah Jalulah, or square rapeo of Akbar, struck in 

»90; and a most excellent silver coin of ’Alduddin i Khilji, struck in 

t mJ 10 ’ ° r A ‘ D ‘ 131 °' Th0 kttCr LftS been described by Marsden 
(p. 530); but his reading seoras somewhat doubtful. The part of the 

margin of Mr. Tolbort’s specimen containing the name of the mint 
is almost entirely cut away; but it shews traces of the word iya*. 
heurat, and was therefore struck at Dihlf. For Marsden’s 
hdxih il-qazziyyatu, I read *** hazihil fizzatu, or XjAjU, a* 

hdz'th i l-fixsiyyatu, which means this silver coin. • The word gazziyyah 
has no sense. My reading is confirmed by the fact that only silver 
coins of’AUuddin contain this phrase. Maraden’s plates shew that 
Alauddfn s gold coins bear, with the exception of these two words 
the same inscription as the silver coins. 
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Other silver coins of ’Al&uddi'n are, according to Marsdon “ from a 
mint of an unascertained city, the name of which seems to commence 
with the character j**, following the term soJb.” This may be 
JoL BaldaJi i Sarhind. 

IV .—Note on the fall of a Meteorite at Jullunder, in April A. D. 

1621, according to the Igbdlndmah i Jahdnglrl; by H. Bloch- 

mann, Esq. 

“ At this time (JlabCuldlchir 1030, or March—April 1021) a dread¬ 
ful explosion was heard in a village near Jull under (Jalandhar). The 
explosion proceeded from the east, and was so tremendous, that the 
inhabitants of the place wero in the greatest anxiety for their lives. 
While the noise was going on, a lightning-like lustre shot along tho 
heaven, and descended to the earth, when it disappeared. It took 
some time before tho inhabitants recovered from their fright, and 
regained their composure. They sent a courier to Muhammad Sa'fd, 
the Collector of Jullunder, and informed him of the event. The Col¬ 
lector at once mounted a horse, and came to the spot. He found 
that the ground to about ten to twelve yards square looked as if 
burned, and the soil was still quite hot. Muhammad Sa’fd then 
ordered to dig up the burnt ground. The deeper they dog, the 
hotter and crisper the earth became, till they alighted on a hot lump of 
iron, which was so hot, that it seemed to havo come that very moment 
out of the oven. When it got cooler, the Collector took it home, put it 
into a bag, sealed it up, and sent it to Court. His Majesty [Jahangir] 
called Usldd Ddtid, who was well known in those days for the 
excellent sword-blades which lie made, and gave him the order to 
make the lump into a sword, a dagger and a knife. The armourer then 
reported that the iron would not stand under the "hammer, but crumb¬ 
led to pieces ; but he could mix it with pure and faultless iron. This 
His Majesty ordered him to do. He then took three parts of meteoric 
iron (dhan i barq, lightning-iron) to one part of common iron, mixed 
them together, and made of it two swords, one dagger, and one 
knife, which he laid before His Majesty. After being mixed with the 
other iron, the meteoric iron exhibited the same grain as is observed 
in Taman* and Southern [Indian] swords. You could bend the 
swords, and not a trace of the bending would remain. When the 
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cutting power oi these swords was compared with that of other 
swords, they stood at the very head of all swords.” 

The Tuzuk * Jahdnglri (p. 829)— from which this account, as 
everything else, was copied by the author of the IqbSlndmnh—states 
that the burned ground measured 10 to 12 gaz, not cubits, and that 
the weight of the meteorite was 160 tolahs. The two swords received 
the name of Shamher i qi(i’ (cutting sword), and Sham,her i larq. 
tiruU, (lightning-natured sword.) 

Regarding the time of the fall, the Tuzuk i JaUnyxri gays that 
it took place on the 30th Farxcardin (Akbar’s Era) in the morning. 
The Iqb&lndmah and the Tuzuk state that the 1st Parwnrdin cor¬ 
responded to Monday the 27th FabV uldkhir 1030, A. H. 

Now the first Mnharram (New Year’s Day) 1030 fell, according to 
Prinsep’s Tables, on Thursday the 16th November, 1620 ; and as the 
2/th Rabi’ nl&kbir is the 116th day of the year, it would correspond 
to Sunday the 11th March, 1621. But the Tuzuk clearly states that 
the 27th Rnbf nlfikhir was a which difference arises from 

the fact that Muhammadans reckon the day from sunset to sunset 
bnt not, as we do, from midnight to midnight. 

Hence the 1st Far ward fn (day-time) corresponds to Monday the 

162 : And th0 80th Far ward in, the day when the 
meteonte fell, would be Friday, 10th April, 1621, old style. 

The weight of the meteorite is mentioned to have beou 160 total* 

^ SM “ 8 C 1 Mdthah = 15-5 grains troy (Useful' 
Tables, p. 111)1 = 186 grains. Our tolah weighs 180 grains. 
Hence the meteonte would have weighed nearly 5 271 lbs. troy. 

The Pmndcnt said that in the Catalogue of Meteorites and Fireballs 
y It. P. Greg, Esq , given in the reports of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science for 1860 (Oxford meeting) this fall is 
not.ee, under “ 1620, April 17, Jalindher, Lahore, 7 lbs. (?) weight: 
stated to be an Iron fall; 1621? fell with great light and noise” 

th0 diKCrepanC ^ in this is obviously the same fall. 

I » particularly interesting as one of the very few falls of Iron which 
tm “‘"• 'r ow-d, „d perhaps Cha 

cone won m India. From the fact stated that the mass when worked * 

babla that .h™ „„ «,„ ^ ^ ^ ^ . J 
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The President also said he had received from Colonel Haughton, 
Commissioner of Cooch Behar, a notice of a brilliant meteor, which it 
was desirable to record. 

Colonel Haughton says, (under date May 1st.) “ We had a mag¬ 

nificent meteor last night (April 80th.) It must, when vertical, I 
think, have crossed between the tail of the Boar, and a bright star 
nearest to it. Its apparent size was about half moon’s semi-diameter; 
course, at a guess, from the W. N. W. to E. S. E., colour less brilliant, 
and more greenish than the moon. Time about 7 p. m. 

The most notable fact about it was, that during the last portion of 
its course-, there was a ragged edge of flame—like the corona during 
the eclipse, I should think—from tire side opposite to its conrse.” 

V.— Analysis of the Khetrce Meteorite, with an account of its fall ; 
by D. Waldib, Esq., (Abstract). 

The Metcoi-ic stone of which I have mode the analysis was sent 
to me a considerable time ago by Mr. W. Stotcsbury, of the Topogra¬ 
phical Survey. Other urgent occupations have prevented me from 
completing it until now. Mr. Stotesbnry gives an interesting account 
of the fall, though he is somewhat uncertain of the date: he says, 
February 1867, not far from Khetree in Shckawattec, Rajputana, and 
he himself heard the explosion accompanying the fall, though he did 
not see the stones come to the earth. The stone, submitted to me, 
was similar in appearance to many of tlio samples in the Indian and 
Geological Survey’s Museum, a grey mass studded with small metallic 
globules, portly of a light bluish grey colour, partly of a darker grey, 


and with a nearly black crust. 

. The following is an abstract of the analysis— 

Nickel iron containing Cobalt and Chromium, . 16 98 

Troilite (Sulphide of iron) with a little Schreibersite (Phos¬ 
phide of iron),. 5'44 

Earthy matter soluble in acids, chiefly Silicate of Magnesia 

and Iron, .... 34 69 

Chrome Iron, . ‘58 

Silicates insoluble in acids, chiefly Silicate of Magnesia, . 42-86 
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An attempt was made to separate the light-coloured pari from the 
dark grey, and a portion of the light-coloured thus obtained free from 
dark, also a portion of the dark-coloured but mixed with some of 
the light-coloured. The light-coloured part had the highest specific 
gravity, and contained most metallic iron. It also contained all or 
almost all, the cobalt along with nickel, while the dark part contained 
or almost only, nickel. The insoluble part of the dark-coloured 
portion contained about two-thirds of the chrome iron, the light- 
coloured about one-third. In other respects they were nearly alike 
both containing about the same proportion of Sulphur and other con¬ 
stituents. Particulars will be given in the Journal. 


VI.—0« the Ancient Copper Miners of Sinyhbhum ; 
iy V. Bali., Esq., B. A., Geological Survey of India. 

The existence of copper ores and ancient copper mines in the 
distnet of Smghbhum was first prominently brought to notice by Colonel 
Haughton, who published an account of the mineral resources of 
Smghbhum m the Journal of this Society for the year 1864. The result 
of this communication was, that some Calcutta merchants deputed Dr 

1857 u ~rt Ho ore. It i. no port 0 f lhe „f the premt 

pope, to d,””, «brief „ d L 

IZtT- ” th “ “““ "» “* ™»f. ma with . 

tt”21^ p “*, "““V h *" 1m * < w “ ■» «•«"».«.» «i 

to «™.o. .he eoppcr-beerrng pock, „ tho , h * 

0^1“^. W ”' “ - itttporiilubla 

Before proceeding to detail the enquiries which I set on foot and 
the conclusions arrived at *n » > wici 

d *’ 11 W,J1 be necessary to allude to what, so far 
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as I have been able to ascertain, are the only published opinions on 
the subject. 

Colonel Hanghton states “ There was no local tradition as to when, 
or by whom the diggings had been worked, and it was a matter of 
doubt whether they were really made for copper.” 

Dr. Stbhr, since his return to Europe, has published two papers, one 
in Zurich* and the other in the Jahrbuch for 1854. In the former 
he suggests a connection between these relics of ancient civilisation, 
and the rock temples of Orissa and the ruins of the town of Dulmi; 
ho also repeats the only tradition known to the natives. This, as it 
was also told to me, I shall again refer to. In the latter paper, he 
conjectures that the mines are of the 11th century, when the kingdom 
of Orissa flourished. 

In Singhbhum proper, the replies to my queries were of a negative 
kind. No one could make the least suggestion as to who the miners 
were ; and with regard to the age of the mines, the answers were, that 
they had not been worked during the past three, four or five generations. 

From the local Rajahs, called respectively the Koer of Seraikda and 
the Thaktir of Khorsawa, though they seemed willing to communicate 
all that they knew, I received similar replies. 

In DhalbMm the Purdhdn of Landii having been asked his opinion 
as to the ancient workers, replied that he did not know, but added 
“ The Seraks formerly possessed the country.” This belief of the Seraks 
having once occupied tho country is recorded by both Major Tickell 
and Col. Dalton, as I shall have to allude to again further on. 

Having thus had the name of the Seraks suggested, I was enabled to 
give a definite form to my queries. The result being that not only 
were several tanks pointed ont ns the work of Seraks, but, as I pro¬ 
ceeded further eastwards, the mines were all attributed to tho same 
ancient people. . 

East of the Kapergaddee ghfit, on the Midnapore and Chaibassa 
road, there is the site of an old town called Ruam. From the 
ghdtusal of Tchinda, and independently from the zemindar of Pairaguri, 
I heard the only tradition known in connection with this place. It is, 
that a lUjah named Ruam who lived there possessed two tongues 

• VierteljahrsEchrift der Naturforschenden Geaellschafft in Zttrieh, Vol 
V. p. 329. 
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(rffl jib). Tin's is tie story which Dr. Stbhr also heard, and to him 
must be accorded whatever credit is due to priority of publication. Dr 
Stdhr’s interpretation is, that he must have spoken two languages, and 
was therefore a foreigner. Col. Dalton to whom I communicated the 
story, has very kindly given its explanation as follows : “ The legend 
“of the two tongues shews that the potentate, to which it alludes, must 
have been a Nag, or one of the serpent race; there can, I think be 

, 1,U ® d ° ubt that by the 8er P° Dt race, the Kols are really meant Lnd 
as the great bulk of the population of Dhalbhdm are Bhuraiz. ergo 

Kols, it is not unusual to find the legend of two-tongued Rajahs 
among them. • . J 

^Hence this place has probably been inhabited by Kol lUjahs since the 
ime of the Seraks; but whether the copper was worked bv the 
ormer, the latter, or by both, the remains at present to be seen do not 
dec.de They consist of a ridge or moat of clay which it is said 
enclosed the gurh, but wh.ch now encloses and is itself enclosed by a 
jnngle of remarkably fine trees with dense undergrowth. Close bv 
are three o d Serak tanks, and a great accumulate, of cop X' 
indicating that this must have been one of the centres of operation? 
Follow,ng the d,rect,on of the strike of the rocks which, from this 
pom^ trends to S. W. and S., old workings and slag heais cTn be 

th ° ,a8t bein « abcut ^ miles north 
of Kamcrtra, on the M.dnapor* and Bombay road. 

to flr’r 8 ^ 8 lin ° wherever the P«>P^ were sufficiently intelh'gent 

Sera^ A Gh?^’t 6 mi r 8 n We,C invariabI y a ^buted to the 
' where the Dhalbhrim R4jah (a minor) lives 
I received the same information. Hero I also homvi *# ^ ’ 
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to have been the work of Seraks. Here for the first time did I hear 
mention made of any definite age. Several respectable villagers assigned 
to the fnrnaces a minimum age of 700 years, but admitted that they 
might be much older. 

In the jungle east of the village of Khursi, I was pointed out a 
ridge of clay which was said to be the bund of an ancient tank, 
with which assertion I was obliged to be satisfied, as the thickness 
of the jungle prevented more than a few feet of it being seen at a 
time; close by there were two or three slabs of cut laterite without 
ornament of any kind, these arc attributed to the Seraks and are 
regarded with a certain amount of awe, but no reverence. 

At Panrasoli there is a tank with a chatali in the centre; this 
I did not visit. At Bend there is what looks like the capital of a 
pillar with cogged ornamentation, this is also of laterite and is said to 
have been brought from Panrasoli and to belong to the Serak period. 

It is due to the ancient miners to give thorn credit for considerable 
mining skill; and the slags famish conclusive evidence of their 
proficiency as practical metallurgists. 

They seem to have ‘Searched the country with wonderful care ; even 
at remote points in Manbhum, the only ones at which copper has 
been found, there are ancient excavations. 

In a paper on Arabia Petrasa, recently published, it is suggested 
that the ancient copper mines therein described, were in all probability 
worked with stone implements; such a supposition cannot for a 
moment be entertained in reference to tho excavations of Singh- 
bhum as they at present stand; but whether the very earliest outcrop 
excavations may not have been effected with instruments of stone, 
it is impossible to decide. 

Although it is evident that these ancients worked the ore with 
profit, it does not by any means follow that it would pay an English 
Company to work them now. Not only could the ancients work eco¬ 
nomically, whereas every European administration involves a primary 
heavy expenditure, but in those early timeB, long before the metals 
arrived at their present relative values, copper may have been regarded 
as a precious metal. 

These remarks are made in anticipation of any question which 
may bo asked on the subject, but it is apart from the scope of this 
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communication to discuss the prospects of success which mining might 
^ave at the present day. 

In this country where there are no reliable records, even snch 
evidence as has been given in support of the Seraks having been 
the ancient copper miners is not usually obtainable. In Singhbhdm 
there are in operation at the present day extensive potstone mines, 
and gold-washing is carried on by certain of the lower races. The 
unknown discoverers of these productions must be relegated to that 
class of mythical individuals who, in all countries, have pointed out the 
specific virtues of many drugs, and the particular properties of many 
natural productions. 

All the published ethnological papers having reference to Singk- 
bhdm or the adjoining districts refer to the prevalence of a belief 
amongst the Hos and Bhumiz that their country was formerly in 
possession oi the Seraks. 

Major Tickell says “ Singhbhdm passed into the hands of the Sura- 
waks, a race of Bengali Brahmins (?) now almost extinct but then 
numerous and opulent, whose original country is said to have been 
Sikrbhtim and Pachete * * * the oppressions-of the Surawaks ended 
in their total expulsion from the Kolehan.” 

Col. Dalton has described several Jain temples andBudilhist emblems 
in subsequently Hinduized temples which are found in Manbhdra. 
He considers it “ probable that these shrines mark the course taken ' 
in bis travols by the great saint Vira." It may be that Vira did not 
• visit Singhbhdm, hence the absence of temples. Or, on the other 
hand the Yatis, or clerical Jains, may not have extended beyond the 
ranges of hills which bound Manbhdm on the south, the more adven¬ 
turous Seraks, or lay Jains, having alone penetrated the jungles where 
they were rewarded with the discovery of copper, upon the working 
of which they must have spent all their time and energy, as with the 
exception of the tanks above mentioned, the mines furnish the sole 
evidence of their occupation of that part of the country. It is scarcely 
conceivable that the Hos, when they drove out the Seraks, could have 
utterly destroyed all trace of buildings. Ool. Dalton* estimates that 
the Jains were driven out by the Hos more than 2,000 years ago. 
Without the least desire to stretch or force an analogy, one cannot 
• J. A. S. B. Vol. XXXV. Part II. p. 164. 
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bat be strnck by tbo fact that the history of the earliest Aryan colonies 
in several other conntries is connected with mines and .mining, or 
to quote the words of the author of the Annals of Rural Bengal. “A 
distant colony of the same race (Aryans) excavated silver ore in pre¬ 
historic Spain; and the earliest glimpses we get at our own England, 
disclose au Aryan settlement, fishing in its willow canoes and working 
in the mines of Cornwall.”* 

Within the last few weeks a paperf by Mr. Bauerraan, on Arabia 
Petnea, bos reached India; in it some ancient copper mines and fur¬ 
naces are described, many of the remarks upon which, might, without 
the least modification be equally aptly applied to those of Singhbhum. 
Mr. Baucrinan writes—“ There are no inscriptions or any other guide 
to the probable date of these workings; but it is evident from the 
extraordinarily poor character of the ore, that they must belong to a 
very early period, when metals were of nearly uniform value, owing to 
the production being confined to a few localities. Judging by the 
present conditions of mining economy, it may be fairly said that no 
such deposit could possibly be worked now, unless the value of cop¬ 
per was to be raised to several times that of gold * * * so perfectly 
has nearly every visible spot of ore been removed, that we were for 
some time in doubt as to whether the outer hollow was really an old 
mine and not a natural cavern.” 

The above notes have been put together as a contribution to the 
little known history of one of the Aryan races. It is hoped that the 
subject may have some interest for those who are at present en¬ 
gaged in researches regarding the early history of this country ; it will 
be for them to decide what value is to be attached to the opinions put 
forward in this paper. 

The reading of the two next papers :— 

VII. Observations on the Temples of Itazdan in the Lar Pergunna, 
Cashmir, by Lieut.-Col. D. J. F. Nbwall, R. A. 

VIII. India as described by Dionysius, the geographer, in his voy¬ 
age round the world in Vers. 1107—1165, by A. L. Clay, Esq., C. 8., 
was postponed. 

After the announcement of the newly elected members, the meeting 
separated. 

• Armais of Rural Bengal, p. 91. 

f Quarterly Journal of the Geological Socioty, Vol. XXV. Port 1. p. 17. 
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LIBRARY. 

The following additions were made to the Library since the last 
Meeting: 

. Presentations. 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Traits E'l&nentaire des Fonctions Elliptiques, par Dr. 0. J. Broch, 
2nd Faso. - The Author. 

Ueber den Oharakter der Pehlewi-spraelie, mit besonderer Rucksieht 
aui die Inaohriften; im Auszuge mitgetheilt, von Dr. M. Haug.—T iih 
Author. 

Memoii-es poor servir & la connaissnnce des Crinoides vivants, par 

M. 8ars.— The Author. 

Our Valleys in the North-west Himalayas, by A. M. Cameron.— 
Tub Author. 

RamSyanam Vol. I., Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5; edited by Hemachandra 
Bhatt&ch&rya.— Tub Editor. 

Bulletin de la Soci&d de Gdographie, F^vricr, 1869. —Tub Geogra¬ 
phical Society of Paris. 

The Anthropological Review, No. 25.— The Anthropological 
Society. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society, January, February and March, 
1869. —Tub Society. 

Journal Asiatiquc, No. 46.— Tub Asiatic Society op Paris. 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 

N. S., Vol. I., Part III.— The Society. 

Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Band. V., No. 2.— 
The Society. 

Zeitschrifc der Deutschen Morgenlhndischen Gesellschaft, Band 
XX II., Heft, IV.— The Society. 

Nyt Magazin for Naturvidenskabeme, Bind XV.— The Society. 

F orhandlinger-i- Vidcnskabs—Selskabe t, Christiania, 1867.— The 
Christiania University. 

Tre Akademisko Taler paa Universitetests Aarsfeft den 2den Setim- 
ler, af 31. F. Monrad.— The Same. 

Notice Statistiqne sur le Royaume de Norv^ge.— The Same. 
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Los PSchcs do la Norw^ge, par II. Boars.—Too Sams. 

Norges Officielle Statistik Udgivon i Aaret, 1862, No. 2 0 ; Aaret, 
1866, No. 8 0 ; Aaret, 1867, No. 1 D, No. 1 13, No. 3 0; Aare^ 
No. 1 0, D, F, No. 2 F, No. 8 0.— Tub Same. 

Norsk Mctcorologislc Anrbog for 1867.— Tub Same. 

Moteorologiskc Iagttagclscr-i-det Sydlige Norge, 1863-64,65-66.— 
Tub Same. 

Meteorologislcc Iagttngolscr pa a fur Tclegraf-stationor vcd Norgea 
Kcyst rcilnccrcile og samnicustillcdo of J. J. Astrand.— Tub Same. 

Moteorologiskc Iagltngelser pan Christ inn hi Observatoriura, 1866-67. 
—Tub Same. 

Histoirc Naturcllo dea Crastacds d'eau Donee do NorvAgc, par G. 0. 
Sara, Ire Liv.—T iik Same. 

British Bnnnali, Revenue Reports for 1867-68.— Tub Govbunment 
or Bengal. 

Selections from the Rocords of the Government of India, Home 
Department, Nos. 67, 69, and 70.— Tub Samb. 

Report of the Popular Education in the Punjab and its Dependencies, 

for 1867-68.—TnB Same. 

Report on the Administration of the License Tax for 1867-68. 

Tub Same. * _ 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. II., Part I.—Tub 

Same. 

Palaeontologia Indies, Ser. V., No. 6 aud 7. Tiib Same. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. II., Part I.—Tub 
Superintendent, Qbolooioal Sukvbt op India. 

A Lecture on Persian Poetry mid on Romantic Poets of Persia, by 

A. 0. Cameron.—T he Author. 

Purchase, 

Traits de 1* Education des Vers a soie an Japon,traduit du Japonais, 
par L- de Rosny. 

Commontar uber das A vesta von F. Spiegel, 2 ter Band. 

Grammairo do la Langno Zcude. 

Ibn-el-Atliiri, Vol. Ill- 

Simpson’s India Ancient and Modem, Part Ul. 

•Transactions of the Zoological Society, Vol. VI., part 4. 
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Comptes Rendns Nos. 7 and 8. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 1868, Part IV. 

Revue de Zoologio 1869, No. 1. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, Mars 1st, 1869. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, March 1869. 

Exchange. 

The Athenamm for February 1869. 


PROCEEDINGS 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

roii July, 18G9. 


Tlie monthly General Mooting was hold on Wednesday the 7th 
Instant at 9 o’clock r. m. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minates of the last mooting were rood and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From H. A. Caggard, Esq., remnants of a human skeleton 
found while excavating for a drain in Kyd Street.—The oorapletely 
ossified fragments of the skull shew a great thickness, the other parts 
of the extremities &c. are normal. 

2. From B&bn Gopin&th Sen—Facsimile of the indications of the 
Anemometer, as noted during the storm of the 16th May, 1869. 

3. From Dr. 0. Macnamara, a copy of a Manual of the diseases 
of the eye. 

4. From IMbu BholanSth Chandra, a copy of the Travels of a 
Hindu to various parts of Bengal and Upper India, Vols. I and II. 

Upon the proposition of the President, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the donors. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for, aud elected ordinary members— 

Lieut. J. C. Boss, R. E. 

A. V. Nursing Rso, Esq. 

C. J. Lyall, Esq., C. 8. 

• Robert Gordon, Esq., C. E. 

S. Pell, Esq. 

( A. M. Markham, Esq., C. 8. 

J. Coates, Esq., M. D. 
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Tlie following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next 
meeting— 

W. Selbacb, Esq., proposed by Dr. Stoliczka, seconded by Mr. H. 
Blochmann. 

Prince Jahdn QadrMirzi Muhammad Wfiliid ’Alt Bah&dur, nephew 
of His Majesty the King of Oudh, proposed by Maulvi ’Abdullatif 
Khan Bahadur, seconded by Mr. H. Blochmann. 

The following gentlemen have intimated tlioir desire to withdraw 
from the Society: 

A. Mackenzie, Esq. 

E. B. Harris, Esq. 

Q. W. Cline, Esq., M. D. 

Dr. E. Bonavia. 

Rev. J. Barton. 

B&bn Bholannth Chandra. 

Several of these gentlemen intimated some time ago their desire of 
withdrawal, but according to the present rules of the Society their 
wishes could not have been earlier notified. 

The following papers wore read :— 

I .—Notes on the Temples of Razdan *n the Lar Pergunnah, Cashmir ; 

by Liect.-Col, D. J. F. New all, (Abstract.) 

\ •*- • • , 

This paper is a continuation of an article by the same author on 
Pilgrimages in Cashmir, which was printed in the Journal of the 
Society for 1866. 

GoL Newall describes in it the ruins of several temples in the Lar 
Valley in Cashmir. A peculiar interest attaches to them, because 
they have not been described by General Cunningham. 

The paper itself is accompanied by three sketches drawn by Col. Newal 
himself. These sketches are now in the hands of the artist, and will bo 
given in Part I. No. 8 of onr Journal together with the paper itself. 

IL— India a* described by Dionysius the Geographer in his Voyage 
round the world, verses 1107 to 11G5 ; by A. L. Clay, Esq., C. S.— 
communicated by Col. J. C. Hadgdton, (Abstract). 

Mr. Clay has given in this paper the contents of a passage in Diony¬ 
sius Periegetes of Constantinople, which treats of India. Thisaaniaat 
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geographer lived at the end of the fourth century; his work ia hot 
rarely consulted, because his descriptions do not materially add to our 
knowledge of ancient India. Mr. Clay says— 

The lovely land of the Indi with the description of which Diony¬ 
sius closes his “Voyage ronnd the World,” as being the most eastern 
of inhabited countries, includes only so much of the India of our geo¬ 
graphy as lies between the rivers Indus and Gangos: but the existence 
of an unexplored land to the east of the latter river was doubtless 
understood by him, since he, in the commencement of his poem repre¬ 
sents the world as encircled by an Ocean ;—ho also mentions a " Golden 
island” lying in tlio Eastern Ocean, from which the first rising of the 
sun may be observed—this island, by the way, is reached by the tra¬ 
veller “ in a well-found ship” from Thule, across the Scythian or Arctic 
sea. 

India, says Dionysius, is a country shaped like a rhombus, having 
the Caucasus for its northern boundary and the Erythrrean sea on tha 
south, in which direction it is terminated by the lofty sea-washed 
promontory of Kolias,* called Aomis,f opposite to which lies the 
island of Taprobane.J of fabulous extent, inferior in sise only to tho 
island of the Britons; where the olophant of the East roams indigen¬ 
ous, and whose surrounding waters are peopled with gigantic monsters, 
with dreadful bristling backs, and carvemons jaws, down which the 
poet says he would like to see all his enemies sailing. 

The Caucasus which Dionysius makes tho northern boundary of 
India, is a continuation of tho long range of Taurus by which, ho has 
before told us, Asia is intersected from Pamphylia eastwards. Othor 
geographers call tho portions of it cast of tho Indus Imaus§ and 
Einodos; the latter being to the extreme cast and terminated by the 
Ocean, at which point the god Bacchus is said to have sot up two 
pillars, to mark tho boundaries of tho world and to commemorate his 

• A promontory of Greece was also called by this name, which some think 
to bo a name of Venn*. 

+ Tho Aornis or Avemos, of tbo historians of Alexander's campaign (Cortina 
and Arrian) is upon the Indus. Strabo places it by tho vory scarce of that river. 
[The Greek word is Aornoe (Sepvoi). Er>.] 

♦ Ptolomrous sayB this island was subsequently known ns Simnadas, a 
Palm Simnndns, and Inter Salto, whenco Ceylon, though some think it to be 

9 Sumatra. It was discovered by tho Hoot of Alexander under Xcarchoa, 

§ Ht. Itunoa is not mentioned by Dionysius. 
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trinmplts over the Imli. In tlio valleys of the wind-swept Caucasus, 
says the poet, rises the mighty Indus and flows south into the Ery- 
tln-san sea; separating the fertile land of India from the barren coun¬ 
try of the Arinn tribes of Onto, Aribes, and linen-wcanng Arachotes, 
who dwell at the foot of the mountain range of Paropamisns (a third 
division of the so-called range of Caucasus or Taurus,) and from the 
Gedrosi, who live on the coast of the Erythroan sea. By the mouths 
of tho river in formed the Delta of Patalcne.* 

Dionysinst then relates how this remarkable country is inhabited 
•by a variety of distinct tribes in various stages of prosperity, and begins 
his list with the Daidnncost whom he places on the left bank of the 
Indus their eastern limit being the river ITydnspes, where it receives 
the tributary river Acesines. Between those three rivers and rim 
Replies live the tribes of Saba>,§ Toxili,|| 8oodn.1l and Pcncalh* 
(a wild and savage race of men). Last of all in the region of the an- 
riferous and mighty riven* Hypanisf and McgarsnsJ live the Gar- 
KaridmS followers of the god Baccl.as.|| Tho two Last rivers am 
represented as rising in Mount Einodes and running southwards to the 
promontory of Kolis after watering the valley of the Ganges. 

The description of India conclndee with mention of a tract of fertile 


* The harbour of Patala is mentioned by Pliny, Curtins, Strabo, and Arrian. 

t Dionysius mentions tho rival's in India in tho following ordor: 1. Indus; 

2. Hydaspes; 3. Aeosinee;4 Kophes; 3. Hypanis;6. Megnrsns. All geogra¬ 
phers ngreo in placing tho tributaries of the Indng, beginning from tho West, 
(1) Chonspos; (2) Kophes; (3) Indus ; (1) Hydaspes ; (5) Aoesfoee; (C) Dyarotis 
or Ilydraotis; (7) Hvpaiiis or Hypasis. Ono geographer, PtolomsouB, calls thoso 
riTort (1) Clients; (2) Snastns; (3) Indus; (4) Uidaspes; (5) Saudabilig; (C) 
Adris; (7) Bipnsia; (S) Zadadrus. Accordingly Dionysius appears to err in 
placing the Kophes in India. 

J Called by others Dardw, Daradrso, (Plin. Ptol.) 

§ Called Sibm by others. (Arrian : Strnb. Erat.) 

|'| Should bo Tnxili, a pooplo mentioned by Cnrtins, Ptol., and Str., as living 
between tho Indus and Hydaspes, having a town Taxilus, so-cnllod from a 
king of that name. 

^ Scodri, not known to geographers: Diodorus mentions Sodri, living near 
the Indus. 

• A city Poncalaitis is placed by Pliny, Strabo, and others, between tho 
Kophes mid tho Indus. 

t Represented by other geographers (Pliny, Ac.) ns running into tho Indns. 
Alexander is said to havo reached this river. 

$ Not mentioned by othor writers, probably the Zndadrus of Ptolemy. 

§ Tins name is not found in other writeis. Pandnridm and Gangaridso are 
suggested: tho latter arc mentioned by Strabo, Arrian, Plntanch, and Diodorus; 
tho two last place thorn near the Ganges. 

0 Dionysins 8ays (577), "These people don't shout half as load as certain 
people in tho islands of the British Channel who also worship the same god." 
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land along the Ganges, sanctified by the passage of Bacchus, who 
is said to have smitten that country for a neglect of liis rites, and to 
have left behind a tract called the path of Nyssa. 

Regarding the name Nyssa, Mr. Clay has the following remark:— 

“ The plain of Nyssa, watered by the Ganges is mentioned in another 
place (v. 625): from which it seems probable that the geographer un¬ 
derstood that a place of that name existed somewhere near that river. 
Nyssa is universally known as the birthplace of Bacchus, but by some 
placed in Arabia ; by others (Arrian and Curtins, <tc.) in India, but at 
the foot of Mount Paropamisus. The wholo matter is also supposed 
to be merely allegorical, as representing the snn rising in the East, 
and traversing the land of India: the pillars put np by tho god on 
Monnt Einodes being tho starting point in his course, and those at 
Gndes and tho African coast tho final goal. 

It appears to me, at any rate, that the name Nyssa has left its mark 
in tho word which signifies a state of drunkenness in the language of 
Hindustan.”— 

The coincidence in sound of the name Nyssa, the birthplace of 
Bacchus, with the Hindustani nissuh, drnnkness, is, at the first sight, 
striking. But this coincidence is purely accidental; for the Himhistfini 
nissah is the vulgar pronunciation of the Persian tiishsltah 
which is a corruption (taqarruf) of tho Arab. nish-ah, with the 

jasm above the shin. Hence the Hindustani nissah is a recent 
Muhammadan importation. 

HI .—Notes on the Stone Implements of Burma ; 
by IV. Theobald, Junior, Esq., Geological Survey of India. 

The occurrence oi stone implements in India, both of the paleolithic 
and neolithic type, is a fact which has now been mado known some 
years, and each year scents to add something towards a more extended 
acquaintance with these interesting relics. But, excepting a short 
notice in the Proceedings for July, 1865, (p. 120)* nothing that I am 
aware of, has been published respecting tho stone implements found in 
Bnrma. They are, however, cur ions, as differing materially in form 
and type, not only from anything found in India, bnt from anything 

• To coniplefco hero my acconnt, I shall ho obliged to repeat a few of my 
former statements. 
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hitherto described from any part of Europe, though any implement 
yet found in India, has its precise analogue in Europe. 

The material of which the Burmese implements are fashioned, is 
either basalt, or some schistose rock, quite unlike anything to bo met 
with in the district where the implements themselves occur; a fact, 
pointing, in my opinion, to their having been brought down from 
tipper Burma, (where these implements are said to be common) by the 
original settlers in the country. They are called “ mo-gin" or thun¬ 
der-bolt, by the Burmese, and are bolieved to accompany the lightning. 
The popular idea is that, if a flash of lightning is seen to strike and 
an earthen c hattic, or other vessel, is inverted over the spot, that in 
the course oi a yeaT, or so, the mo-gio will bo found in it, having 
worked its way back again to the snrfaco by its own recoil. To the 
true “ mo-gio ,” the Burmese attach much valuo from the properties 
they believe it to possess, but they subject the article to many tests, 
as, no doubt from experience, they have discovered that many of thorn 
are in circulation, which from not jiossesaing the characteristic powers 
of the mo-gio must therefore he spurious. I have not, however, 
myself seen more than one stone mo-gio, whose authenticity I doubt¬ 
ed, and that mainly from its being made of jade; hut though rare 
down here, authentic jado implements may be found in upper Burma. 
The implement was somewhat of the type, represented in fig. 8, pi. IV, 
and I was asked Its. 50 for it. 

Ono test of authenticity, the Burmese say, is that, if wrapped 
in a cloth and fired at, no effect will be produced on cither the cloth, 
or its contents, however, near the pioce may bo fired at, and the tme 
mo-gio is mainly valued from this belief in its presence producing in¬ 
vulnerability in the wearer. Another test is, placing the mo-gio 
on a mat with a quantity of rice. If a genninc stone from heaven, no 
fowls, or other creatures, will venture neartlio rice. Again another test 
is entting a rainbow in half; a feat qnite within the power of any ono 
possessing the real mo-gio. Or if ho cuts down a plantain tree witli 
one, the tree will ho killed and not, as is usually the case when cut 
down, scud up a new shoot. It also guards from fire, which leaves 
untouched any house containing one. Its medicinal virtues too aro 
believed to be vciy great, and a small chip minced to powdeamnd 
administered internally is considered as a cure against inflammation of 
the viscera and of the liver. 
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All the specimens of stone implements figured except fig. 2, pi. IV, 
which was fvom near Moulmcin, were procured by me in the Promo 
district, cast of the Irawadi; near the frontier and below Promo they 
become scarce, increasing in abundance,—to credit native testimony— 
above the frontier. 

The universal testimony of the Burmese goes to prove tlint these 
implements are picked up on the surface of the hills, in the fields or 
clearings made for cultivation, and I never heard of their being found 
in the plains or anywhere, save on tlio hill sides, by the peasants en¬ 
gaged in clearing and cultivating them. This I think points to their 
occidental loss or abandonment by their original owners, in spots which 
supplied the wants of a long passed generation, as they do the present 
race. Supposing, however, that the men who wrought those implements 
were ignorant of metal, or I may say iron, it is not easy to coinprcliond, 
how they were able to effect clearances, as the present race does, in tho 
gigantic forests of Pegu ; assuredly heavier and raoro difficult to copo 
with by feeble men then, than now, and without clearing the forest, no 
cultivation would be possible in its umbrageous recesses. 

. On the question then, whether tho makers of theso stone implements 
possessed iron also, depends, I think, the right determination of their 
use. If in possession of the means for clearing tho hill sides suf¬ 
ficiently for tho cultivation of cereals, then I should incline to regard 
these stone rolics as agricultural implements, used in hand agriculture, 
at the end of a stick, ns a spade, to form tho shallow holes in wlucli 
tho “ hill rice" is even now sown by the Karens nud Burmese in their 
hill clearings. If not explained in this manner, wo mint then regard 
thorn os weapons of the chase and war, though this use is, 1 think, 
negntivod by their thoroughly inefficient character for hueli purposes. 

Doubtless we shall lie in a better position to argne their uses when 
a larger collection has been made, and any present remarks are, there¬ 
fore, only tentative and designed to elicit additional information. 

The most remarkable specimens, which seem to belong almost to 
another class of weapons from tho rest, aio those represented in figs. 
1 and 2 of pi. HI- 

Fig. i (pi. HI) is now in London, where I took it for comparison, and 
a very similar implement not quite so masivv, bnt of the identical tv pe, 
is in tho “ Christy” Museum, marked ".Sumatra nud this is the only 
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other specimen, I could find in England, approaching it in character. 
It is of basalt, worked perfectly smooth, with here and there, the 
evidence of its chipped, or primitive stage nnoblitcrated by grinding. 
Its cutting edge, however, is perfectly worked down and entire, save a 
little scraping it has been subjected to by the natives before it came 
into my possession for medicinal purposes, which is sufficient to display 
the surface change of colour in the stone from atmospheric action. 

Fig. 2 (pi. Ill) is a remarkable form, highly finished, but seems to 
have suffered fracture across the neck, which may have been an inch or 
two longer. I judge this was the case, as whilst the sides are squared 
and polished, the top surface is an onground fracture. This is of 
much the same material as the last, a fine grained basalt, and may 
he considered I think as a “ chisel," and not a field implement. 

It is the only one of the type I over saw in Pegu, and was said to 
have been found in the Promo district. 

Tho specimens figured on pi. Ill, fig. 4 and pi. IV, fig. 1, are of Ac 
commonest type and somewhat variable as to shape and size. In tho 
British Museum, there is one of this typo, presented by Capt. Duff from 
West of tbe Iravadi. Many of those implements have seen bad usage, 
though many of tho chips arc of recent origin, and made by tho Burmese 
owners for medical use. 

If. used as offensive weapons, we must suppose them to have been set 
in a handle parallel to the cutting edge. I, however, rather incline to 
think that they were used as implements for digging, and were fixed 
vertically in a handle at right angles to the edge, but in the same plauo 
as back to front. Tbe shoulders which are so conspicuous a feature on 
all specimens of this typo would, on the latter supposition be of service, 
but not on the former. Or they may have been fixed hoe-wise witli tho 
handle at right angles to the back and front plane. Thus fixed, the 
shoulders would have been useful, but from their lightness, I incline 
to the idea of their having been fixed vertically.xss a handle and used 
for diggiug holes, for which their shape of edge is-well adapted. 

Fig. 4, on plate IV, belongs to a typo which, though not so common 

as the last, is not rare, and the two pass into each other by intermediate 
forms. 

Fig. 8, on pi. IV, represents a type not very common, and not un- , 
like some of the implements found in Behar, though tho nearest to it 
that I have seen, have already been pointed out above. 

' ■ : 
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Fig. 3, on pi. Ill, belongs to a curious type of which I have only 
aeon one specimen, and it seems probable from the variety of pattern 
displayed in these implements, that each type was fashioned for some 
special purpose. 

All the above specimens have once been finely ground and finished, 
though from the nature of the material employed and subsequent 
exposure and use, some are fresher as well as more perfect than others. 
The specimen has been recently broken by its discoverer, in picking 
it up in a field, when at work. 

Other specimens of not an uncommon typo, and which vary in size, 
also occur. The form resembles that represented in fig. 4, pi. Ill, 
but they aro not so regular; one is much flatter and on the edges 
rather injured. Another specimen consists of somo schistose rook, 
split and roughly ground down, and the working of the lashings, 
used to fasten the handle, often leave traces on the side, which in tho 
present spocimon aro clearly seen. From its shape I think this typo 
was probably impacted hatchet-wise in its handle and used for cutting, 
and that specimen has evidently seen hard usage. 

Fig. 2, pi. IV, represents a rough, stout, wedge-shaped implcmcut, 
of which I have never seen another, and belonged to a man near 
Moulmoin who declined to part with it. 

The above arc all the types of stone implements I have noticed in 
Pegu, though their form is vory variable, much moro so than tho 
Indian “ celts.” The great bulk, however, of those noticed by mo 
belong to some variety of tho types represented in fig. 4 on pi. Ill, 
and figs. 3 and 4 on pi. IV, the entire number of nil types which I havo 
observed in Pegu amounting to 50, or thereabouts. 

I may mention, that I picked up somowherc near Jabalpur, a 
roughly shaped stone spindle whorl,* or weight of soapstone, tho 
shape of an India-rubber-ring, the margins being broader and thicker. 
At the time I had no suspicion of its interest. Sinco then, however, 
I have seen precisely similar articles in European collections, and have 
no doubt, wliat I threw away was an authentic antique spindle weight, 
as I think they arc considered. 

• It resembles in form tlte specimen figured on pi. 1 of the Proceeding-; for 
ISbG (vide July number, p. I'M), but was considerably smaller. 
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I have also at this opportunity sketched, pi. IV, fig. 5, a fragment 
of a Brass Colt which was shown to tno near Moulmein, and was re¬ 
garded by me as of donbtfnl authenticity. 

A short discussion followed the muling of this paper. 

Dr. Stoliczka said that one or two of the forms of implements with 
uniformly attenuated sides (fig. 3, pi. IV,) appear to have their perfect 
analogs in tho later stone ago of Europe, where polished stone imple¬ 
ments ernue in use, instead of the older rudo ones. The naturo of the 
rock, being basalt or schist, certainly did not allow their being used in 
clearances or the like purposes in the jungle, and Mr. Theobald’s sug¬ 
gestion that they were more likely employed in rice cultivation is no 
doubt much more probable. 

The President drew attention to the very peculiar form of these 
implements, being evidently manufactured for certain purposes. Their 
most remarkable appearance, quite distinct from European forms 
of the kind, consists in the sharpened edge on one side only which 
most of them possess. This, he believed, lias not been noticed in any 
of the implements found in Europe. 

IV.— Notes on I ml ion Molhuca. Descriptions of new species of Di- 

ploumatina from the Khasi hills; by Captain H. II. Groilwin- 

Ansten, F. R. G. S.—conunuuicated by Dr. Stoliczka. 

Captain Godwin-Auston lias for years given attention to collecting 
landshclls in various parts of India, and to carefully observing their 
animals. He has contributed several interesting novcltios to Mr. W. 
T. Blauford’s well-known “ Contributions to Indian Malacology." Late¬ 
ly, however, Captain Godwin-Austen obtained a large number of 
now species ill tho Khasi hills, and this has induced him to 
open with tho present contribution a scries of papers “ on Indian 
Molluscs.” Four new species and a very interesting variety of 
D. poly four it have now boon described by the author. Tho notes 
regarding the animals of these spocies nro especially interesting, be¬ 
cause we as yet know very little of the animals of the CrctosioM.voJE^, 
and allied forms. 
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V.— Contributions to Indian Mdlaeolotjy , JVb. XI. Descriptions of 
now species of Patudoinns, Crcninuconchus, Cyclostoma, imil of 
Helicida from various parts of India ; by W. T. Dl.v.nkoud, Esq., 
A. R. S. M., F. G. S., Ac. 

Dr. Stoliczka laid on tlio table the beautifully executed drawings 
accompanying tlio paper. Among tbc 18 now species noticed, several 
belong to Kanina and Olctsulu (Adnitina), tlio latter chiefly are from 
Western and Southern India, the former ns well, as some of the other 
shells, arc from the Khasi and Cachar hills. Tlio paper also contains 
notes onjscveral little or imperfectly known species with regard 
to sholls, as well as to their animals. 

In answer to a question put by the Rev. J. Long, whethor he had ex¬ 
amined all the Mollnscaoccurring in lower licngal, Dr. Stoliczka stated 
that ho had seen a great many of them, but it would not bo possible 
to give for some timo a satisfactory account oi all thoso ho had 
examined. The anatomical details require a large number of 
illustrations, in order to be perfectly intelligible, and the same may bo 
said regarding the animals themselves. This involves a great expense, 
and it will bo chiefly on this aeconut that the work cun only bo 
published at intervals; it is, however, in progress. 

Dr. St. also remarked that there arc probably few places in the world 
which offer so many remavkahle Mollnsca for examination, as the *Sun- 
darltans. Tie alluded to tho great variations which some organs appear 
to undergo by changes affecting tho habit of tho animals, lu one 
common species of the Ckhitiuid.k, most of which aro marine animals 
and therefore possess gills adapted for breathing in water, this 
respiratory organ seems to have altogether disappeared, having been 
entirely replaced by lungs. This species, Ct'rithidea »blusa, occurring 
generally on muddy banks all through the Snndarbans, dies when 
immersed in water for any length of time. Dr. St. further observed 
that lie was most anxious to examine regarding this very peculiar 
change some other .specimens of tlio same species also occurring 
along the Arracun coast, in places when* pure sen-water has fall access. 
Three species of Littoihsidjs, occurring at Port Canning on mnddy 
bunks, nud on trees and bushes near the river are, in this respect > 
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equally interesting, and so is also the animal of Mr. W. T. Blanford’s 
Cremnoconchus Syhadrcnsis; but all these possess gills, though they 
gradually become rudimentary and ultimately no doubt will disappear. 
Changes in other organs are similar- to those just mentioned, they 
progress very gradually. The morphological studies ou these subjects 
will be in every respect very interesting and important for the zoologist 
and in particular for the concliologist. 

VI .—Extracts from letters addressed to Ba'bc Ra'jbxdrala'la Mitju 
by Professor C. Holmdoe, of Christiania, giving abstracts of 
certain papers lately published by him; by Ba'bu Ra'jendrala'la 
Mitea. 

Adverting to his paper on the relation which formerly existed be¬ 
tween the ancient weights of Southern India and Scandinavia, Professor 
Holmboo says, “ While looking for corresponding terms for the weights 
of Southern India and Scandinavia, I have discovered that in the 
middle ages, there was current in Russia a griona which was repro¬ 
duced in the marc of Scandinavia aud the ser of India. The grivna 
subsequently passed into the grivenha, that is to say, the ‘small 
grivna,’ when tho Russians adopted a lb of two grivenha. There have 
been found in Russia a great number of bars of silver, the weight of 
which is equal to the marts of tho ancient Scandinavians, and as 
among them rings of the same metal represent a demi-marc, so in 
Russia they divided tho grivenha into two, and called them holf- 
ronblcs—a name which was gradually used to designate tho Russian 
dollar of a smaller weight. 

“ In another Memoir I have demonstrated that the resemblance 
of the sepulchral mounds of Norway with the topes of Asia, concerns 
principally the series of rocks which surrounds tho base of the 
monuments which formerly contained images of tho Liuga of tho 
Indians. Them are preserved in our museums some specimens of the 
Liuga, found under ground, and made of white marble or of a whitish 
calcareous stone. I have spoken of these in my memoir on the traces 
of Sivaism in Europe, and given drawings oi them.” 

In a Memoir on the figure of a boar on Gallic and Indian coins, 
tbo author notices tho similitude between certain accessories which 
uccompany them. On the Gallic coins, tho boar is placed at the end 
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of a flag-staff, which is also the case in some coins and seals of India. 
On other coins the boar is accompanied with a dart or a knife as in 
Gallic coins. Such resemblances lead ouc to suppose that the two races 
have followed a common prototype. It would perhaps be an obstacle 
to this hypothesis that they were so widely separated by time and dis¬ 
tance. The dynasty of the Ckalukyas of Dekkan who adopted the 
typo of coin which we allude to, is known but from tho beginning of 
tho 6th ceutury of our era; they have, however, preserved a tradition 
that 59 generations of their ancestors had ruled in the countries to tho 
north of the Nerbndda, and consequently not far from tho common 
cradle of the Indo-European raco as well as of others. 

In another essay, that on some lately discovered sepulchral tumuli, 
containing more than one cell and ono urn, tho author, after giving a 
list of a number of tumuli in Scandinavia in which cells and several 
urns have been discovered, placed partly horizontally side by side, 
and partly vertically at different heights, remarks that the archam- 
logists of tho North are ordinarily of opinion that such tumuli are 
destined to receive each the remains of the different members of ono 
particular iarnily. The author, however, docs not participate in this 
opinion; ho thinks that tho explanation regarding these tumuli and 
their accessories, should be sought by comparing them with the topes and 
tumuli of Asia. It is known that in them there have been discovered 
more than ouc cell nud one urn, the same as in the monuments of the 
North, and Mr. Holiuboc finds the solution of this peculiarity in tho 
description of the erection of the Mahastnpa of Ceylon. Tho Malii- 
vauso (Tumour's Translation, 1 p. 29,) relates that upon Raja Dhu- 
thagamaui’s having laid the foundation of the monument, in tho second 
century before our era, and deposited the relics of saints in his cell, 
thousands of relics were deposited by the people on the principal cell. 
This narrative leads to the conclusion that a great number of persons 
had preserved the relics of a number of dead of their family in order to 
avail themselves of the occasion to deposit them in a magnificent monu- 
meut; and as the narrator does not describe this affair as anything 
extraordinary, wo may suppose that tho placing of different relies in 
ono monument was a common custom. As supports to this hypo¬ 
thesis, Mr. Holmboc cites mauy examples of relics which had been pre¬ 
served for a long time before gotting a resting place in a monument, or 
under the earth. 
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In pagan times, when tlie Scandinavians lia<l the custom of burning 
their deni), they could without inconvenience preserve the relics some¬ 
where, waiting for the occasion of tho erection of a monument where 
they could he finally ilopositcd. Hence it is to be supposed that tho 
plurality of relics in a monument is not always due to one family only, 
hut sometimes to different families. 

Bubd Pratupncliandra Glmsha exhibited a magnificent Persian MS. 
of J ami’s Rhiradndmah-i-Silcandart belonging tb him. 

Mr. Blochmann said that the MS. was written in 945 A. H. (or 
1588 A. D.) at Bnkhfirfi by a copyist of tho name of Mir 'All. Though 
the writing is truly beautiful, tho copyist does not appear to bo tho 
famous Mir ’All of Herat, who is mentioned by Abnlfmsl in the Ain 
(Translation, p. 102); for tho famous Mir ’All, according to a state¬ 
ment in tho Mir-dhd 'A'lam, died in 924 A. H. 

The MS. also bears ou tho fly-leaf the autographs of Jahangir and 
Shahjahan. They are— 

aJJi 

f I 

ijj*. oA js'fja oicjlii iiL&lif tL-to' 

* (sic) jy sbtafjjari ^ ^±£4*. 

Alldhu Aklar ! 

On the fifth A'zar of Hut first year this book was put into the library 
of this adorer of the throne of God. This has been written by Nttrud- 

I din Jahangir son of Aklar Pddishdh, on tlie first page of the MS., and 
on the third page of the pictures. 

t* *l!l i*—? 

•*“-» && x,ili sS uyaiSL. loOtjh. 

(Sj^ I TV &«• y>U/i tjily* {V *s J $U px** 3 

•J* ^ ( - * 

t-jx O-x^je aw,ui W J| AjlAfUT c»«| Afpc (J.jla.jjj Af 

• O-i JjSk A*Jjy j|_yA Sm , (_yjl£ 

In the name of God, the merciful , the clement ! 

This copy of the Khiradnumah-i-Sikandarl, which is a master-piece 
of Mulld Mir AH, teas put into the library of this adorer of the throne 
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on the 25 lh Jlahman [of Ahlmr's Era], corresponding to the 8th Jumade 
IT., 1037 A. II:, which is the auspicious day of my accession. This 
has beat written by Shihdbuddhi Muhammad Shah Jnhtin Padishah, 
son of Jahangir Pddishdh, son of Akbar Puilishih-i-Ghdsi. The 
value of this booh; has been fixed at three thousand nqiecs. 

Jahftngtr’s handwriting looks childish and stiff; Slu'dijnhiin's auto¬ 
graph, which corresponds to tlio autograph in the Pitilishfihufiniah 
of the Society, is written in n eloav and current hand. 

Jahangir had early commenced to read. “ Ho got his first lesson,” 
says Hathioni, “on the 22nd Rajah9S1 [when the prince was fnnr years 
old]. His teachers were the pious Manldnu Mir Kahn), the Uadis 
collector (mttlmUlis) of Hariit, an angel in human shape, and Mi ran 
Slu'd), son of Mir Jam'llmldin Muhaddis. Tire first lesson consisted 
iu learning and writing the formula— 

* t 

tyT/Ml fM aJJi 

In the name of God, the merciful, the element, he has taught the 
Qor,in." 

Tlio difference in the headings of the autographs is noticeable. 
The use of the formula Allah a Akbar has bccu explained in the A'in 
(vide p. 1GG). Jahangir’s religion was an extraordinary conn»nnd of 
Islam, Hinduism, fire-worship, and their superstitious ideas and usages. 
In Iris “ Memoirs,” he sometimes speaks of his father as a saint or 
prophet, and of the sun as God; he confirmed the Hindu practices 
introduced at Court by Akbar; he uses of dying Muhammadans tlio 
phrase dur jahannam raft (lie went to Hell)—which Muhammadan 
writers apply to Hindus ; he had been for forty years an opium cater, 
and was a drunkard from his sixteenth year.* 

• Jahangir says in his Memoirs that at first ho tlrank sweet wine, then area 
« dwttuhab, or doubly distilled arrack, increasing liis daily quantum, in tlio 
conrso of nine years, to twenty pi.idl'ihs or „ix Hindustani sees, when ho was 
saved from death by Ilmniim, the Court doctor, who during the following soycn 
years limited tho allowance to seven piyalatu. Tlio daily quantity o( opium 
which Jahangir took, was subsequently limited to 8 rati*. . 

Akhar’s two youngor sons died of dcli/iiiMi fro.^ ns. Tlio native lietnrinu* of 
India reveal tin amount of drunkenness turning Muhammadan aim Hindu 
corn-tier?, before tbo nrrlval of EnrojK'ftiw in India, which, tbo sober babiia 
of the middle classes of both races, one would scarcely eX]«et. 

Shalijiduiii was no drunkard. When twenty-fiiur years old be thank, for the 
first time iu bis life, a cup of wine, ‘ to oblige bis royal fat iter.’ TV'." Jr, p. 130- 
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ShSlijah&n, on tho other hand, is looked upon by Muhammadan 
historians ns the reviver of theJbUm at the Moghul Court. He 
abolished most of the Hindu ceremonies, and the sijdah, or prostration, 
which Akbar and Jahangir had enforced. “When His Majesty 
[SMhjah&n],” says the P4dishdbn«mah, “ mounted the tbroue, ho di¬ 
rected his imperial caro to tho re-intvoduction of the customs of tho 
Islfuo, tho strict observance of which had died away, and turned his 
august zeal to ve-building the edifice of the law of the prophet, which 
had all but decayed.” 

This explains tho Muhammadan formula which ShShjahan has put 
over his autograph. 

In conclusion, it is worth noticing that tho autograph contains 
Sh&hjahiu’s own statement regarding tho day of his accession. Tho 
Mir-at ul ’dlam, and tho Pddishihntwtah refer likewise the accession to 
the eighth JumSda II., but Khifi Khiin, whom Elphinstouo follows, 
gives the seventh Jnmfida H. 


LinRAKY. 

List of books, received since the last meeting. 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Presentations. 

Jahrbucher dcr K. K. Ccntral-Anstolt fur Moteorologie und 
Erd-magnctismns, von K. Kreil; Band I-VIII; Jahrgnng 1848 
1856.— Kaiserlicub Akademie der WissENscnAETEN in Wien. 

Beobachtungon von Sonnen-fleckon und Bcstimmuug der Rotations- 
demente der Sonne, von Dr. J. G. Bbktn.— The same. 

Einflnss dcs Mondes auf die Horizontale Oomponento der magneti- 
Kcbcn Erdkraft, von K. Kreil.— The same. 

Variationon dev Declination der Magnetnaded boobachtet in Krakau, 
von Dr. M. Wcissc.— The samr. 

IJeber die ewigen Gesetzo der Natnr, die Einfacliheit, die Eiuheit 
und das allmiibliclio Uebergebcn, von Dr. Bou4.— Tub same. 

Uober den tiigliehen Gang der vorziigliclisten meteorologiscben 
Elomento ans don stiindlicben Beobachtungon der Prager Stemwarto 
abgcleitet, von Dr. C. Jclinek.— The same. 
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Dio Algodon-Bay iu Bolivian, von Dr. F. von Bibra.—T ub same. 
Einlluss dcs Moiules auf ilie niaguotischo Declination, von Dr. C. 
Kvoil.— Tub samr. 

Entwuvf ernes uietcornlogisclien Beobaelitiuigos-xystcms iiir die 
Osterreichische Monarchic, vou 0. Krcil.—T ub same. 

Orographisch-Hydrograpliiaelie Sludicu iiber das Qcbiot dcs Oestcr- 
vcichischen Kaisor-stanteB, von V. 8trdllcnr.—T he same. 

Bericht iiber das Erdbcheu am loth Jiinncr 1X6S, iu den Karpa- 
tlicn nud Sudeten, von L. 11. Jcitteles.—T he same. 

Aulcituug zu den muguctischuu Beobachtuugoii, Vou K. Kreil.— 
The same. 

Buitriigo zur Construction xclbstregistri render nicteorologiselior 
Appnrate, vou Dr. C. Joliuck.—T ub samb. 

Einigcs iiber Wnsscrstands—Beobachtungeu nnd dorcu Auizcicli- 
nung, von V. Strvftlcur.—T he same. 

Die Hdhcnvevhiiltnisse SiobcubUrgcnx, von G. Binder.—T he same. 
Bericht iiber die K. K. Ccutval-Anstalt iiir Meteorologie mid 
Enl-magnctismns, von K. Kreil.—T ub same. 

Uobersichten dor Julires,-tunl Monats-iuittel ans don iviihreml eincs 
Zeitranmos vou 20 Jahren iu Lemberg iortgefiihrteu uieteoroloyischen 
Beobaditungen, von Professor Ktin/.ek.—T he same. 

Boriclit iiber das von dor Kaisrl. Akadoinio beschlossenc meteoro- 
logisclic Untcrnekincu, von Professor Dr. Kmusek.—T he same. 

Beitrag zur Klimatologio vou Central Afriku, vou dem W. M. 
Director Kreil.—T he same. 

Beitrag znr Tlicorie der Gaugainschen Tangentcnboussole, vou Dr. 
V. Pierre.—T he same. 

Untcrsiichungcn iiber das Atiuosphiirischo Ozon, von P. A. Real* 

huber.—T he same. 

Uebcr einc Mctkode, die Spanukraft der Dumpfe in der Lnft direct 
zu messen, vou Dr. V. Pierre.—T he same. 

Uebcr cloktrisclio Lainpeu, vou P. Pckarck.—T he same. 

Tafelu zur Vcrgleichung nud Reduction der in vcrachiedcneu L;iu- 
gcnurnsseu abgelcscncu Baroiuoterstuudc, von *T. J. Pold nnd J. 
Scliabus.—T he same. 

Ein Condensations-Uygrometer, von K. V. Sonklar.—T he same. 
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Uober die Natur unci die Wirknngcn dor Wildbiicbe, von V. Stre- 
fllcnr.— Tub same. 

Boitriigc zur Kenntniss des Ozon und des Ozongebnltes dor atmos- 
ph&rischen Lnft, von J. Pless und Dr. V. Pierre.—T ub same. 

Ueber die Verwenclbarkeit des Mitscherliclischeu Polarisations, 
Saocbnrimcters zn cbcmisch-toohuiscbea Probeu, von Dr. J. J. p 0 hl. 
—Tub same. 

Ueber den Gebrancli dcs Tlieruio-Hypsometers zu chomiscben und 
physicalischcn Unterenchungen, von Dr. J. J. Pobl.—T hh same. 

Tafeln zur Deduction der in Miliraetern abgclesenen Barometers tiindo 
auf die normal Temperatur von 0° Celsius berechnot, von J. J. Polil 
und J. Scbabus.— The same. 

Tafel zur bestimmung dor Capillardepression in Barometem, von 
J, J. Pobl und J. Scbalius.—T ub same. 

Uober Sicherbeit barometriseker Hdhenmessungcn, von A. J. Pick. 
—Tub same. 

Dio gcogrnpliischc Verbreitnng der Go witter in Mittel-Enropa in 
Jalire, 1856, von Dr. AI. A. F. Prestol.— Tub same. 

Untersncbungen fiber dns Gesetz des Einflusses der Luftteraperatur 
anf die Zeiten bcstiinmtor Eiitwickelungs-phascn der Pflanzen mit 

Beriicksicbtiguug dor Isolation und Fencbtigkeit, vou K. Fritscb._ 

The same. * 

Uober die Stfirnngeu des tfiglichcn Ganges einiger dor wiebtogsten 
weteorologiscben Elcmcnte an Gewittertagen, von Dr. K. Fritscb.- 
The same. 

Anleitung znr Ausfubrnng von Bcobacbtungen, von C. Fritscb.— 
The same. 

Meteorologiscbe Tafeln fur Prag, von C. Fritsch._ The same. 

abhiingig sind, nacb mebjiibrigen Bcobacbtungen, von C. Fritscb.— 
The same. 

Ueber die Temperatur-Verbaltnisse und die Menge des Niodor- 
scldagcs in Bfibinon, von K. Fritsch.— The same. 

Weiterc Belcgo fiir eine sccnlaro Aendernng der Lnfttemperatnr, 
von K. Fritscb.— The same. 


r Moldau bci Prag, so wic die Ursachen von wclcben dieselben 
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Die Lichtmcteoro in der Atniosplifire nls Vorzoiclion von Nicder- 
scliliigen, von K. Fritscb.— The same. 

Uebersicht dor hbehsten Wasscrstccndc an den vorziiglicliston schiff- 
baren Fliisscn in Obcriistcrrcich von don Jahrcn 1572 inclusive 1802— 
zusammengcstcllt durcli die K. K. Oberost erreiehi.se he Landcsban- 
direction, mitgctheilt vom hohon K. K. Stants-minUteriuw.—Tua 
BASIS. 

Reiscbericht ans Chartuu vom 25th October, 1852, von Dr. Ilong- 
lin.—Tun same. 

Bcmerkungou iiber soin Work la Tarqtdc cVEurope etc. Paris 1840 
nnd einen dor K. Akadcmic uborrcichten gcographisch—geognos- 
tisch—nnd ethnographischon Atlas der onropaisehen Tiirkoi, beste- 
hend ans 13 Karten, von Dr. Ami Bouc.—T ub same. 

Ucbor die Nothwondigkoit die Erdbcden nnd vnkanischcn Erschei- 
nnngen genauer als bis jetzt beobacliten zulassen, von Dr. Bond.— 
The same. 

Bisvorhadtnisse der Donan, beobaclitet in Pcstli in den Jahren 
1847-49, von Profsr. Dr. J. Arcnstoin.— The sasie. 

Ueber die Wirkungcn dor natiirliehen Elektricita't anf olektro-mag- 
netisclie Tclegraphcn, von A. Baumgartner.—T ub same. 

Ueber Leitkraft der Erde fur Elektriciteet, von A. Baumgartner. — 
Tub same. 

Ueber die Abhfengigkcit de6 clektrischen Leitnngswiderstandes von 
der Qriisse und Dancrdes Stromcs, von M. Bcnodikt.— Tub same. 

Ueber die Acndcrangcn des Magnetismus nutcr dem Eintlussa 
clektrischer Vertheilting, von 91. Benedikt.— Tub same. 

Phyaicallische Verlueltnisse und Yertbeilmng der Organismon ini 
Qnarnerischcn Qolic, von Dr. J. R. Lorenz.— TnE same. 

Vergleichende orographisch-hydrogruphischo Uutersnchong der 
Versurapfungen in den oberen Flusstlialern der Salzach, der Etms nnd 
der Mur, osier in Penzgau, Pongau und Lungau, von Profsr. Dr. J. R. 
Lorenz.—TnE same. 

Brakwasser-gtudicu an der Elbeiniindnng, von Dr. J. R. Lorenz.— 
The same. 

Anzeiger dor Kaiserliclien Akadomie der Wisscnschaften, Moth. 
Naturw. Classc, IV. Jalirgang, 18G7 No. I—XXX and Jalngang 1808, 
No. I— IX.— The same. 
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TTcbor tins Vorhnlton nnd die Vortbeihung dev Winde aui dev Obev- 
flx'dic der Erdo, sowic insdesondcre iibev die Windvertbadtnisse am Cap 
Horn, von P. vou Widlers torf—Urbair.— Tub sa.iie. 

Ueber das Magnotische Obscrvatovium in Kvcmsmiinstor nnd die 
vom Jahrc 1839-50 nns don Bcobaebtungen abgeleitctcn Resultate, von 
P. A. Rcslhnber.—Tnis same. 

Ersto Ergcbnissc der maguetisehen Bcobacbtangeu in Wien, vou K. 
Kveil.— Tiib same. 

Resnltate aus dcu magnetisebeu Bcobaebtungen zn Prag, von K. 
Ktcil.—T rb Sami!. 

Restdtato ans fiinf-monatblieben Bcobaebtungen in Cbavtun, von 
K. Kveil.— Tub same. . 

Maguetiscbo nnd geograpbisebo Orts-botsimmnngon an den Kiis- 
ten dcs Adviatischen Golfcs in Jalne 1854, vou K. Kveil.— The same. 

Untersucbnngen iibev das Gcsctz dcs Einflusses der luft-temperatur 
anf die Zeitcn bestimrater Eatwickelungs-pbasen der Pllanzcn mit 
Beriicksichtigaug dev Insolation und Fcncbtickeit, von K. Fritscb.— 
Tub same. 

Sitznngsbovichte der Kaisorlicbon Akadcmic der Wisscnschaitcn 
Matb-Naturw. Classe, Band LVI, Iloft II, orsto Abbtboilnng, Heft III 
1-2. Ilofte IV-V; 1-2. Baild LVII Heft 1,1 Abtbeilung. noft II 
Abth. 1, 2, licit ni, abtk. 1-2.—Philos. Hist. Classo, Band LVI; Heft 
III; Band LVII Hcit 1, 2-S; Band LVIII, Hoitl-2.— The same. 

Archive fiir Oostorvcichische Gcscliichte, Band XXXVIII, Hivlito 2 
Band XXXIX, Hiclfto 1-2.— Tub same. 

Denkscbviften der Kaiscrlicben Akmlcraio dev Wissonscbaften, Math- 
Natnrw. Classe, Band XXVn and XXVLH. —Philos. Hist. Classe, 
Band XVH.— The same. 

Almanacb der Kaiscrlicben Akadcmic der Wisscnschaften, Jahrgang 
18G8.—TnE same. 

Tabulae codicum manuscriptonim practev Gwecos et Oricntnhw 
iu Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobononics asservatovum, volumen H.— 
The same. 

Rciso der OsteiTeicbiscben Frcgatto Novara, Antbvopologiscber Tlicil 
von Dr. A. Weisbacli.— The same. 

Atti della Rcalo Accademia dclle Scienze di Torino, vol III, Disp; 
1-8.—Tub royai Academy of Scib.yce of Turin. 
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Momoric della Rcale Accodemia della Scienze di Torino, 2nd scries 
vol 24.— The same. 

Catalogo dello Leoneidi o stelle meteoriche del periodo di Novem- 
bre.— The same. 

Journal of the Chemical Society No. for March 18G9. — The Chemi¬ 
cal Society op London. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Nos. 100 and 110, 18C9.— The 
Royal Society. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, No. 80, lSGS.— 
The American Philosophical Society. 

Bulletin dc la Socictc do geographio, Mars mul April, 1809.—Tun 
Geographical Society of Paris. 

Journal Asiatique, December 1808 ami January 1809 .—The Asia¬ 
tic Society of Paris. 

Vcrhandlnngon dor K. IC. Geologischcn Roichsanstalt, Nos. 7 cud 
11, 1808.—The Imperial Gbolocical Institute of Vienna. 

Jahrbucli dor K. K. Geologischcn Roichsanstalt, Nos. 2 and 3,1868. 
—The same. 

Vcrhamllungcn dor Kaiscrlich. Kiiniglichcn Zoologiscb-Botanischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien.—T tie Impl. Zool. But. Society of Vienna. 

Dio Diatomeen der Hoheu Tatra, bearbeitet von J. Schumann.— 
The same. 

Dingnoscnder in Ungarn and Slavonian bisher bcobaclitcten Gcfivss- 
pflanzen welclie in Koch’s Synopsis nicht cnthalten siml, von Dr. A. 
Ncilrcich.— The same. 

Boitrag zu cinor Monographic der Sciarinen, von J. Winnortz.— 
Tn* SAME. 

India as represented in the Hymns of the Rigvoda; by J. Muir.— 
Tub author. 

Diseases of the Eye; by C. Mncnamara.— The author. 

Travels of a Hindoo; by Bholananth Ohundcr.—Tun author. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering; by Major J. G. Med¬ 
ley, R. E.—The Editor. 

Ramayana, vol I, P. VI; by Hcmaebandvn Bhnttarcharyn.—T he 
Editor. 

The Hill Tracts of Chittagong mul the dwellings therein, with com- 
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parative Vocabularies of the Hill Dialects; by Capt. T. H. Lewen. 
—Tub Bengal Government. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of the Punjab and 
its Dependencies, N. S. No. 2.— The Bengal Government. 

Selections from tho Records of the Madras Government,—Annual 
Report of tho Madras Medical College Session 1867-68, No. X.—Tire 
Bengal Government. 

Report on the Resnlts of the Administration of the Salt Department 
during the year 1867-68.— The Bengal Government. 

Selections from the Records of Government, second series, vol. H, 
No. 11.— The Govt., N. W. Provinces. 

Results of a Tour in Dardistan, Kashmir, Little Tibet, Ladalc, Zans- 
kur, &c.; by Dr. G. W. Loitner, vol I, Pt. 1-2.— The Punjab Govt. 

Purchase. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. HI. No. 16, 4th 
Series. 

Comptes Rendns, Tome LXVIII, Nos. 9 to 14, 1869. 

Journal dcs Savants, February, March, 1869. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, No. XXII, 1869. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, Nos. 139 and 140, 1869. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologic, Nos. 2 and 3, 1869. 

Revue Archeologique, March and April, 1869. 

Rcvne dcs deux Mondes, 15th March, 1869. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 269, 1869. 

Westminster Review, April, 1869.- 

Sanskrit Worterbnch, 89 Lieferung, Bogen 1—10. 

The Indian Medical Gazette, VoL IV, No. 7, 1869. 

Dictionaries, by Zenker, Heft XIII, Bogen 121-180. 

Original Sanscrit texts on the origin and history of the people of 
India, their religion and institutions, collected translated and illus¬ 
trated; by J. Muir, D. C. L-, LL. D., Ph. D.—Vol. III. 

Travels of Fah-Hian and Sung-yun, Buddhist Pilgrims from China 
to India (400 A. D. and 518 A. D.); by S. Beal. 

Exchange. 


Atlicnamm, April, 1869. 



JSSrrala in the previous number* of these Proceedings. 

Pago 105, lines 10,12 and 28 for ** A. E. Cavllcyl” read A. C. L. Cnrllcylc. 

- 127, lino 3, for " Kimahraaya” wad Rdmauiuya. 

- 128, „ 7 & 9, for “ Yrtfurs” read Yajna. 

_ 129, „ 8, for " codices of two or throo commentaries” read two or 

throe codices of the commentary. 

- „ ,, 16, for “ between” read of botwoon. 

- ,, „ 18, for “ Dupotron” read Daporron. 

- 133, „ 8, for “ tho initial line” read initial linos. 

- „ „ 28, for “ A. 0. Carllyle” read A. C. L. Cnrllcylc. 

- 134, „ 6, for " there” read their. 
























































ERRATA. 


In the Proceedings for July, p. 178,1.4, from belotv, read W. M. 
Clay, Esq:, C. S.,/or A. L. Clay, Esq., C. S. 




PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENQAL 


hob August, 1869. 

—♦— 

A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 4th Instant, 
at 9 o’clock p. m. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From the Government of India, Home Department. A set of 
twenty photographs of the caves and Temples of Nassick, taken by 
Mr. Sykes, photographer, Bombay. 

2. From W. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., Ghazeepore. Specimens of 
bricks, bearing inscriptions, found at Musar near Arrah. 

The inscriptions are Pall, but owing to the broken state of the 
bricks, the characters have not yet been completely deciphered. The 
fragments shew that each brick contained the same word. 

8. From G. Smith, Esq., LL. D., a copy of ‘ Memorials of the 
Rev. John Ponrie.’ 

4. From Father E. Lafont, S. J., u copy of ‘ Daily Meteorological 
Observations at the St. Xavier’s College Observatory, January to 
June, 1809.’ 

5. From A. Caiuerou, Esq., a copy of a pamphlet on the Dyaks of 
Borneo. 

6. From Mohendroldla Sircar, M. D., a copy of tlio Calcutta Jour¬ 
nal of Medicine, Vol. II, parts 2 and 8. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at tho last 
meeting were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members— 

J. W. Selbach, Esq. 

Prince Jnlmn Qadr Minsd Muhammad Wahid ’Alf Bubddnr. 
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The following gentlemen were named for ballot as Ordinary Mem¬ 
bers at the next meeting— 

E. Hyde, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, proposed by Colonel Hyde, 
seconded by the President. 

Major G. E. Fryer, Deputy Commissioner, British Banna, proposed 
by Colonel Sir A. P. Phayre, seconded by the Secretary. 

J. Westland, Esq., C. S. Acting Secretary, Government of Bengal, 
proposed by Colonel H. Hyde, and seconded by the President. 

J. H. Fisher, Esq., C. S., proposed by Mr. R. M. Adam, seconded 
by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Geo. Latham, Esq., C. E., proposed by tho President, seconded by 
W. King, Esq. 

Babu Juddulall Mullick, proposed by Maulawt ’Abdullatif Khan 
Bah&dnr, seconded by R. A. Gubboy, Esq. 

Tho following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 

from the Society— 

W. A. D. Anloy, Esq. 

J. B. N. Hennessey, Esq. 

Tho President stated that he had on tho part of the Council to 
report to the Society, that the question of the cost and form of tho 
publications of the Society had been fully discussed by them, and that 
taking into consideration the fact that tho Proceedings of tho Society, 
wliicli at first oxteuded only to a few sheets for each month, and con¬ 
tained little more than the formal business of the Society, had since 
then been vastly extended, and now contained many very valuable, 
although brief, contributions to the Society, and formed at the close of 
the year a very fair-sized volume, it had been resolved—That the 
rate of subscription for the Proceedings, to Non-Members, should be 
fixed at Four Rupees per annum, and that monthly numbers Bhould 
be sold at Eight Anruis per copy. 

The prices, as originally fixed, of two annas per number to sub¬ 
scribers, and three annas to non-subscribers, did not in the present 
enlarged form of the Proceedings nearly covor the cost. The Pro¬ 
ceedings would continue to be issued to the Members of tho Society 
as at present. 

The alteration in the price to take effect from the 1st of January, 1870. 
The President said, he had further to report from the Council, that 
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good progress had been made in the preparation of a new Catalogue 
of the Library of the Society, the want of which was so seriously felt 
by all. Several members of the Library Committee had taken much 
interest in the matter, and it was hoped that a complete list might 
be ready before the close of the year. To enable this to be done 
satisfactorily, it was essential that the large number of books now in 
the hands of Members of the Society should bo compared and checked 
with the lists. And the Council had therefore resolved that at the 
close of the rains, all books now borrowed by Members of the Society 
bo called in, for comparison and entry in the new Catalogue. They 
proposed meanwhile to issue a notice to this effect, on the cover of the 
Proceedings, so that the Members might bo prepared. The Council 
trusted that the Members would cordially second this effort to com¬ 
plete a Catalogue of their Library. And ho might remark that the 
sooner the books wore sent in, the sooner such as were again required 
could be returned to the Members. It was not intended to make this 
request for the return of books until after the raius, when they could 
be transmitted with greater safety. 

The President said, I havo the pleasure oi exhibiting to the Society 
a coin or medal, which I had some time since received from Major 
Strutt of ICangra. I havo made every oxertiou to have the history 
and date of this enrions coin elucidated, but with very partial suc¬ 
cess. Lninediately on receipt of the coin, I sent it with Major 
Strutt’s note to Babu Rajcmlralala Mittra. Unfortunately, lie was at 
the time very unwell, aud returned me the coin very soon, saying, 
he had been quite unable to give to it the attention it deserved. But 
he thought the legend was in Arabio character. I then .submitted it to 
our Secretary, Mr. Bloch maim, who being much pressed with other 
work nt the time, was unable to give any very careful examination 
of the coin. I then sent it to Mr. E. C. Buyley, and received from 
him in reply the following note :— 

“I return per dak Major Strutt’s coiu. I have little doubt of the 
class of coins to which it belongs. 

First of all, however, I should say I believe it to he a forgery —a 
cost that is from an original, and in casting the letters of the inscrip¬ 
tion have become more confused aud obliterated than in the original, 
itself much worn aud corroded. 
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I take it to beloug to a series strnck by a line of Turkoman Princes, 
sumamed “ Ortokitcs," from “ Artak” or “ Ortok,” one of their 
progenitors. The first of their line who figures in history, was this 
chief named Artak ibn Aksah, who seized Jerusalem about the close 
of the 11th century. He died about 1091, and his sons were 
driven out and founded two dynasties, one over 'Iraq, the other in 
Syria, first at Diy&rbakv, then at Mardiu. To the latter belonged the 
celebrated Sal&huddin, or Saladin, and to it I think belongs this coin, 
though I suspect it is on unpublished type. I am not quick at read¬ 
ing the old Square Cufic in which the legend is embodied, and the 
characters, as I say, are very worn. I think, I can read 1 Salfilitiddiu, 
and ‘ Tavtash' or ‘ Taktash’ or ‘ Tabaktash,’ but I can find no name 
like the latter given in the lists. 

The two elephants have on oriental touch, and the lion and scov- 
piou belong, I have no doubt, to some zodiacal reference. The coin 
or medal was probably struck in commemoration of some special event." 

Oil again receiving the coin, I had hoped that possibly Mr. Bloch- 
niann would have been able to investigate it more closely. But Major 
Strntt has requested that it may be returned to him, and there is 
therefore uo time at present to do more than exhibit it to the Society 
and ask any of the members pveseut if they can throw any further 
light on the question. 

The following papers were read— 

I .—Extract from a report by Captain R. A. Corns, on Cromlechs in 

Southern India. 

“The Cliief Commissoner inspected some cromlechs discovered on the 
top of the Mooty Betta hill in North Coorg, and directed some to be 
excavated. Some of these had concentric rows of upright stones, and 
two of them lind upright slabs arched above, so as evidently to have 
formed nn arched entrance within the onclosuro. Portions of the 
arches have been destroyed by tho ravages of time. The space within 
the concentric rows of stones was excavated, and earthen vessels of 
the exact pattern and description found elsewhere were discovered, 
bnt all in miniature. These vessels hear the same relative proportion 
to the larger vessels found in the cromlechs elsewhere as the small toy 
chatties of native children do to the larger vessels in common use at 
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tlie present day. Several beads and tnbes, bored through and evident¬ 
ly portions of necklaces were also found. These arc of the colour and 
description of agate and have circles in white round, with a zigzag 
pattern in white in the centre.” 

A conversation ensued in which the President and several Members 
joiued. The clay vessels which Capt. Cole had kindly forwarded to the 
Society, unfortunately arrived greatly broken. 

Wotes on a Copper-plate Inscription in flu• possession of certain 
Kols at Ndgptir, by Babu Rakiial Das Haldar, Special Commis¬ 
sioner, Chotd Niiypitr. 

I forward a fac-simile of a copper-plate inscription, insignificant in 
itself, bnt of some consequence from the fact that certain Kols of 
ChoU Nagpur converted to Christianity are carrying it about os tho 
original pa«u granted by the Acahuraja of Chota Nagpur surrendering 
half of tho country to the Kols. 

The agitation recently set on foot by a number of converted Mun- 
dfis and Ortons nnont their rights as peasant proprietors, lias bcenmo 
a matter of some notoriety. Reduced to a state of serfdom [or some 
centuries past by the Hindu landlords, these people have, since their 
conversion to Christianity, begun to realize their own position ; and 
with remarkable zeal and unanimity of purpose, have consistently 
endeavoured to better their condition, and have even induced tho 
Government to pass an act which promises to secure them their 
just rights. It has, however, been known to the local authorities 
that the zeal of these Kols frequently outran tlicir discretion and 
knowledge ; and the object of my sending tho fac-simile to the Society 
is to present a case in poiut. I trust that the matter may obtain 
publicity by means of the Society’s “ Proceedings.” It is exceedingly 
probable that by exhibiting the original inscription, tlie ‘ agitators’ 
have induced many a poor and ignorant Kol to part witli his hard- 
earned money in support of tlicir common cause. 

Tho inscription is in Sanskrit, in Oriyd character. It is a 
grant of a village by one Raja Juyanta Sinha and his wife 
Ratna Kuurtri to a Brahman by name KSsinfttha Miullier. The 
date is 1861, Saiuvat, Asliafli, Sunday, when mi eclipse seems 
to have happened. From the Chakra Sautak, or representation of 
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Vishnu’s disens on tho top, the inscription appears to belong to 
Sambhalpnr or Sonpnr, the Nagpur rdjAs never having used the 
insignia in question. The inscription has to do as much with the 
Kols and their lands as with the mountains in the moon; it behoves 
therefore their advisers to warn them not to endamage a cause, in 
many respects a praiseworthy one, by making the copper-plate in¬ 
scription the basis of their claim. 

Below are my transliteration and translation of tho inscription, the 
doubtful words or passages being in Italics. 

Transliteration. 

Srimadvira Jayanta Sinha nripatwArl 'sresldha patni tathd. 
namnS. Ratna Kum&riku gunavati rdjnaui Icule bhdvinali, 
hhdp&ld nihayd chate navaratam srinvrantn bho mad vacho. 
yaftdmjpcdo kaleti lokaviditam grain am praditsunundfi, (I). 

A'shdrhe Ravibdsare snbha titlian tatriparige sini. 
valydm vai* dwija deva vahni savidhe kritwu snvakyain maliat, 
gritmah saivalaui jaldsaya vandrdroddri hashthiiilibhir. 
ynkta swarna nidkauakhdta sahito dattah sasimomayd (II). 

Bipr&yn vcda-vidnslie bahu-srntdya sautdya karinani-nije-pavinish- 
thatuya dcva-dwijdti-gurnpnda-vntdya Kasinuthaya kanta vapushc ginja- 
vattariiya (III). 

Rnkslmntu kirtimatnlam mamatavadete yevatra lobha vasatah 
pravilopayanti to Somalendn (?) Vimaleswarn Bharmaraja pmlesliu 
vipriyahrido narnke pateyuh (IV). 

Samvatcshta dasa sato ekashastynttarakhyake. 

Vikvamfiditya bhripasya nirraitd tduira putrikd (V). 

Kasiudtha Madhn srinian Vanatn&li samanwitah. 

Swarblninu vatsare dattam bhuukslnva gramainaknulakum (VI). 

Sabi. 

In conclusion, I have to add that I have not been able to discover 
how the plate fell into the hands of the Kols. I was told, it was 
found near Ladhmd, some fourteen miles south-west from Ranchi; 
conld it be supposed that some native of Sambhalpur or Sonpur had 
mislaid it on his way to the head quarters of the South West 
Frontier Agency ?” 
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Translation. 

“ The distinguished Rnjni, by name Eatna Kuwait, chief consort to 
the illustrious and valorous Jayanta Singlin (1) lord of men, asks 
this constantly of the princes who may be [bom] in her nice: Hear 
ye my words! I am desirous of giving away that village known 
in the country as Tamperkali (2); [accordingly] on Sunday in 
Asbuj-ha, in the auspicious tithi, the moon being eclipsed (3), I made 
good my promise in the preseuce of the gods and the Bruhuiauns, 
with all duo formalities.* The village with its rivers, tanks, forests, 
groves, hills, woods, veins of gold, &o., wines, and the boundaries, I 
present to the Brahmana Kusinatlm (4), who is versed in the Vedas, 
well informod, of a quiet turn of mind, attentive to his duties, devoted 
to the feet of the twice-born and the spiritual guide, being also hand¬ 
some in person and full of merits. Let them preserve this my in¬ 
comparable work of fame. Those who, being subject to covetousness, 
shall rescind this, shall, with hearts not devoted to the feet of Somali 
(5;, Indu (6), Viiualo Swara (7), and Dliarmanija (8), fall into the 
hell. In the Samvat year 1861, of King Vikrnmidityn, this copper¬ 
plate was prepared, and the grant made to Kasfnatha, with Madhu (6) 
and the fortunate Vanamili (10), in the year called Swavbhiuu (11). 
Enjoy the village without impediment. Approved.” 


(1) Raja of Sumbbalpnr. The following table allows liix connection with tlio 
zemindar family of Piilkot. 


Abbaya Singlia. 
(Rtyu of Sambbnlpur). 


Jayanta Singba (married to Rntna- 
kumari named in tlio Inscription). 

liability Sail! (died without issue and 
subsequently bis estate escheated 
to Uoveruwont). 


Ajita Singlin. 

(Daughter) Mnharaj Kumari — (mar¬ 
ried to) Maharaja Doonttha Sabi 
Of Ralsut. 

1_I 


Govindanntba Suhi. 

Jngamuitha Sabi (Maharaja of I’ftlkot, 
died atb July, iSCSI). 


• In bis second note, DSbu Bakbal Das lluliliir, proposes tbo following 
translation— 
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S Tin's is a rather largo village within a few miles of Samblinlpnr. 

X liavo verified this eclipse of the moon by referring to the almanac of 
1861, Samvat. 

(■1) Kilsiuatha Dasa, Forahitu to Bujii Jnyanta Singha aud Rani Haiun. 
knmari. 

(5) The guardian (female) doity of Sambhnlpnr. 

(6) The moon having been tbo prominent object on the night the grant was 
made, allusion has boon made to her. 

(7) Tho guardian (male) doity of Sambhalpur. 

(S) Yuma, or the god of justico. 

(9) Kfaiudtha’s brother and Negi, or steward, to Bani Rotuukumari. 

( 10 ) Kisimitlm's youngest brother, and Khinsaman or assistant Dcwun to 
Rani Batnaknmari. 

(11) This is probably the name of one of the years of the astronomical cycle 
of 60. 

In a second note, received tlie day previous to the meeting, Babil 
Rnkli&l D&s Hald&r continues— 

“ A late trip to Pfilkot lias enabled me to subjoin a few notes 
The It4ni Ratna Knmfiri, appears to have been at one time well 
known in the southern parts of Chota Nagpur; she residod at. 
R&mpnr in parganfi Basil, while her husband RfijA Jayanta (outgo 
Jayati) Singlia of Sambhalpur was captured and carried away by the 
Barging (Bigliis?), or Marhnttas. I have been told that there was a 
civil suit regarding the village mentioned in tho inscription. It was 
tried by the British Officer in charge of Sambhalpur, and the copper¬ 
plate was put in evidence. The decision in that case was appealed 
against iuthe Court of Mr. Allen, Agent of the Governor-General, 
South West Frontier, and of course tho records were brought to Ranchi. 
Subsequently, tho Mutiny of 1857 occurred, and in the general cou- 
fnsion, the plate fell into the hands of certain crafty Kols who did not 
scruple to use it ns tho original document, conferring half of Chota 
Nagpur on their ancestors! Of course, these men havo taken care not 
to adduce the plate as evidence in any suit; I have been informed 
that they would not lend it to Colonel Dalton oven for a day; they 
have duped only men of their own race.” 


“ Having made tho magnanimous resolution before tho twioo-born, tho gods, 
and tho (lro, ou Saturday, in Xsaflia, the tithi being auspicious, and au ooliisio 
occurring on the occasion or the now moon which commenced on the fourteenth 
Jtrnar day, &c." 


y 
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HI .—Contributions to the Chronology of the reigns of Timur and his 

Descendants up to Shdhjahdn, No. I. By H. Blocuhann, Esq., 

M. A., Assist. Professor , Calcutta Madrasah. 

The object of this paper is to collect the statements of several 
Indian Historians regarding the dates of birth, accession, ami death, 
of the Timuridos up to Sluihjahiii. For no period of Indian History 
do we possess better materials than for the times of the Moghul 
kings; wo have contemporary histories, and even autobiographies, 
and yet, the chronology of their reigns is by no means so satisfactory 
as we might expect from the number of historical works. Differences 
in the dates of events of less importance arc common enough, ami 
may even bo met with among modem Historians. But it is a matter 
of surprise, if historical writers diaagreo ou more important dates, 
such as the birth, the accession, or the death of a king. 

In some cases chronological differences are traceable to the careless¬ 
ness of the historians. The Tabaqdt i Akbari by Niz&nmddin of 
Harut affords a remarkable example. Of its chronology Bad&oui says 
(II, p. 842)- 

“ On Thursday, the 19th Raid’ I, 993, the season of spring had 
commenced, and the New Year’s day of the Emperor's era took place. 
According to tlio work of Mirzd Nizimuddin Ahmad, who has arrang¬ 
ed tho history of His Majesty by years, tbe year 993 is the thirtieth 
year from the emperor’s accession ; but the fact is, that the second 
qaran (a space of thirty years) begins from the 25th Rabi’ I, 994,when 
His Majesty was at Afak Banuras (Attock), as rotated below. The 
cause of this confusion is apparent* enough : the Mirza lias forgotten 
to take into account the intercalary days (ayyiim % kabisah), which in 
three years amount to one lunar month, tho difference between solar 
and lunar years being one year per qaran. As I have no astronomical 
tables with me, I have necessarily followed tho chronology of tho 
Mirza; bat the responsibility rests with liim.”f 

For similar hints vide Bad. II, p. 851, 1. 1; p. 852; p. 356, 1. 1 ; 
p. 365, middle. 

The above remark of Badiiom shews tbut there is room for farther 

a In tlio edition of the Bibl. Indies, Bod. II, 312, read Uamdnd tor hanuinja. 

f In tho toit read tiarurl for tttriicvyatas!. 
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enquiries, especially as later hi* tori a us (e. g., Kkdfl JDidn) adopt tlie 
chronology of tbe fubaqat. Tlie dates giveu in the Akbarnitnah on 
the other hand, are mostly solar, and rest upon the computations of 
Sli&h Fathullah of Sliir&z (vide Ain Translation, p. 38). Furishlah 
professes to follow the Akbarn&mah, though ho has nsed the Tabaqdt; 
and so have other historians done, as the authors of the Salufin 
i ChagaUii and the KhtsldqatvUatedrlkh. 

On the whole, the chronology of Akbav’s reign requires a thorough 
investigation; and unless a sufficient number of MSS. of the Tabaqdt, 
the Akbammah, and Baddont, be examined, we caunot expect to 
possess correct dates for his reign. 

The introduction of Akbar’s Solar Era, and its limited use, have 
also been the cause of much confusion. Thus JaMngir in his * Me¬ 
moirs’ says that his son Shihjah&n was born in A. H. 999, or the 
36th year of Akbar. But tho fact is that the 80th (solar) year of 
Akbar corresponds to A. H. 1000, in the third month of which Skdk- 
jalifin was born. 

Another source of confusion is this, that the date of proclamation of 
an emperor does not alwaj's coincide with the official date of his juhis 
(accession), and tho striking of coins. This holds especially for the 
reign of Anrnngzeb, the dates of which are not always trustworthy. 

‘ In some cases, lastly, chronological differences inay.be traced to tho 
copyists of the MSS. Their mistakes are confined to certain numbers. 
Thus littum and hathtwn, hashtum and 

fiaa haftum, shashum and |*i-<»A sluu-tum, jo do and to dah, 
sih and si, are frequently interchanged. 

The Historians after JahSnglr appear to have paid some attention 
to the chronology of former kings. The author of tho Pddishdh- 
namnh especially has devoted a long chapter (Edition Bibl. Indica I., 
pp. 41 to 80) to the chronology of tho Tiinurides, which chapter may 
advantageously be read by those who take a deeper interest in Indian 
history. 

The following notes which refer chiefly to the genealogy of the 
Timdrides, are compiled from tlie Aklarndmah, Baddoni, Farishtah, 
the Tazuk i Jahdnglri, the Iqbulndmah, the Pudishdhndmah, the Mir- 
utuValam, and Kh.fi Ktuin. The remarks owe their origin to notes 
which I am the habit of taking when reading the editions of our 
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Bibl. Indica. With the exooption of Stewart’s translation of the 
Wdqi’dt » Hwndytm, I have consulted no Earopean work. 

I. Qutbuddi'n Ami'r Ti'mu'r. 

Title, Guryan (son-in-law.) Title after death, Qdhib qinin i a'zam 
(Lord of tho great conjunction.) Born at Kush (Shahrsabz), Monday 
night, 25th Sha’b&n 736, A. II. Father, Amir 'furoghai. Mother, 
Naginnh Kliutun. Julus (accession), Wednesday I2th Ramazan 771, 
at Balkh. Died on Tuesday night, 17th Sba’ban 807. Ago, 70 
years, 11 months, 22 days. 

His four sons, a. Gluy&mddfn Jnkfingir Mini 

b. ’Umar Shaikh Mired. 

c. Jala'luddi'n Mi'ra'n Sha'h Mi'rza'. 

d. SMhrukh Mirza. 

o. Ghiyfisuddin Jahangir Mirza. Died at Samarqand, A. H. 776. 
His eldest son, Muhammad Sulfin, died on tho 17th Sha’bun 805. 
He had three sons (Jahangir, Sa’d Wnqq&q, and Yahyd). His second 
son, Mirzd Pir Mnhaminad, governor of Ghazni,was killed on tho 14tli 
Ramazin 809. He invaded India with Timur. He had seven sous— 
Jahangir, Qaiqar, Sanjar, Sa’d Wnqqa$, Buzanjir, Khalid, (?). 

b. ’Umar Shaikh Mirza, died in Rabi’ I., 796. 

Ho had four sons—Manqiir, Siknndar, Rustam, Pir Muhammad, of 
whom Mauqfir had two sons, called Buyaqra, and Sultan Uwais. 
Sul tin Uwais had a son, Mirza Muhammad Sultan, whoso two sons 
arc called Ulugh Mirzu, and Shah Mired. Ulugh Mirzd had two sons, 
Muhammad Sultan Shall Mirza, and Sultfin SikaudtUf Mirza. Muham¬ 
mad Sultan Slifdi Mirza had four sons—1. ’A'qil Mirzfi; 2. Mas’ud 
Husain Mirzd; 3. Ibrahim Mirza (who hail a sou Muzaffar Hn&uiu 
Mirza) ; 4. Muhammad Husain Mirza. 

c. II. Jala'luddi'n Mi'ra'n Sha'h Mi'rza'. 

(Third son of Tinuir.) 

Born 769 A. II., rcignod for a short time, diod24tkZi Qa’dah 810. 
He had eight sons — 

1. Aba Bakr Mired. 5. Muhammad Khalil. 

2. Alnngar(?) Mirzfi. 6. Sulta'n Muhammad Mi'rza'. 

3. ’Usmfiu Chulbi(?,). 7. l'jil Mirzfi. 

4. Mired ’Umar. 8. Siyurglitmuash. 
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The mother of No. 6 is Mihr Niish, (‘ az qaum i Fiila.il Qayd.’) 

The above names of Mi ran Sh&h's eight sons are taken from the 
Akbnrodmah (Lith. Ed.). In other Historical works, I have scon the 
names given as follows:— 

1. Abd Bakr Mirzd. 5. ’Umar Mirzd. 

2. Altokar (sic) MirzA. 6. Khalfl Mirzd. 

8. ’Usradn Mfrzd. 7. Sultdn Muhammad Mirza. 

4. Chnlbi Mirzd. 8. 8iyurghtamash. 

The last had a son, named Mirzd Sultdn Mas’ud. 

d. Shdhrukh Mirzd. Title, Khdqan i Sa'id. Born on Thursday, 
14th Rabi’ II, 779. Diod Sunday morning, 25th Zi Hujjok 850, after 
a reign of 43 years. His wife, Ghrahar Shad Begum. 

He had three sons. I. Ulugh Beg Mirzd (Malik * sa’/t2), the 
Astronomer (Quhib i Zij ); 2. Bdynsanghar; and 8. Mirzd Ibrdkiin. 
Ulugh Beg’s sons are Mirzd 'Abdnllatif and ’Abdnl’aziz Mirzd. 
Bdyasanghar’s sons are Mirzd Abul Qdsim (who had a son Slidh 
Mahmud), Mirzd Snltdn Muhammad (who had a son Yddgdr Muham¬ 
mad Mirzd), and ’Alduddaulah (wlio had a son Mirzd Ibrdkiin). 
Mirzd Ibrdhim’s (8) son is ’Abdullah. 

III. Suita'n Muhammad Mi'rza'. 

(Sixth son of II, and grandson of Timur.) 

He governed Samarkand, and died during the reign of Slidh rnkh 
(d.). He had two sons— 

L Sulta'n Abu' Sa’i'd Mi'rza'. 

2. Mim'icliihr Mired. 

(IV. Sulta'n Abu' Sa’i'd Mi'rza'.) 

Bom in 880. Commenced to reign when twenty-five years old, and 
reigned 18 years (over Afghanistan, and Independent Tartary). Killed 
on the 25th Bajab 878 by Yddgdr Muhammad Mirzd, son of Snltdn 
Muhammad Mirzd, son of Bdynsanghar Mirzd, son of Shalirnkh 
Mired. 

The Akbamdmah (Lithogr. Edition) mentions the names of ten 
sons— 

1. Sultdn Ahmad Mirzd. 6. Snltdn Walad Mirzd. 

2. Sultdn Muhammad Mirzd. 7. Ulugh Beg Mired. 

3. Sultdn Mahmud Mirza. 8. Abd Bakr Mirzd. 

4. 'Umar Shaikh Mi'rza'. 9. Sultdn Khalil Mirzd. • 

5. Snltdn Murdd Mirzd. 10. Shdhrukh Mirzd. 
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In other histories I have found the namos as follows:— 

1. Ahmad Mirzd. 6. Ulugh Bog Mirzd (ruler of 

2. Mahmrtd Mirzd. Kdbul). 

8. Khalil Mirzd. 7. Abu Bnkr Mirzd. 

4. Muhammad Mirzd. 8. Murdd Mirzd. 

6. Sh&brukh Mirzd. 9. ’Umar Mirzd. 

10. Sultdn Mirzd (sic.) 

Sultan Mahmud Mirzd (2) had threo sons:—1. Biiyasanghar 
Mirzd; 2. ’All Mirzd; 8. Kh&n Mirzd. The last, Klidn Mirzd, 
had a son Mirza Sulaiindn who, with his son Mirzd Ibruliiiu, lived at 
Akbar’s Court. 

Ulugh Beg Mirzd (6) had a son ’Abdnrrazzuq. 

V. ’Umar Shaikh Mi'rza'. 

(4th son of Abu Sa’id Mirzd.) 

Bom at Samnrqand in 860, A. H. Died Monday, 4th Bnmazdn 
899, at Akhsikat in Fnrghdnah,* tlio pigeon house on which ho stood 
flying pigeons having broken down. Ho had three sons and fivo 
daughters— 

(1.) Zahi'ruddi'n Ba'bar. 

(2.) Jahdngir Mirzd. 

(8.) Ndyir Mirzd (called in some histories, Mirzd 
Tddyarf Mdfir). 

a. Khdnzddah Begum,Baber’s c. • - . , died shortly after 

own sister, fivo years birth. 

older than ho. d. Kar Sultdn Begum. 

b. MihrBdnu Begum, sister of e. Razinb Sultdn Begum. 

(8), eight years younger 
than Bdbar. 

Mother of Bdbar and of (a), Qntlaq Nigdr Khdnnm [or, Mihr Nigdr 
Khdnum, according to KK&ji Khan] ; mother of (2), Fdtimah Sultan 
Begum; mother of (8) and (i), Ghunchaji Ummed Begnm; mother 

* 11 F&rghanah belongs to the fifth IqUm, and is bounded on the E. by Kdsh- 
ghar, on the TF. by Snmarqnnd, on tho S. by tho mountains of Badnkhshdn. 
There are no mountains on tho West. Tho Saihun, or /fb i Khujand, comes 
from K. E., flows towards West, passes N. of A'htyond, nod S. of Finskit (or 
Shdhrnkhiyah), and then flows northwards toward* Tnrkistiin, near tho confines 
of which country it losos itself in the sand. In Fnrehanah are astro districts, 
five South of Saihun, tu-o North of it. In thoSont.li aro Andajan, Os. Marghinan, 
Asfarah, Khujand; in tho North are Akim (Akhsikat) and Kanin.” Afctor- 
namah. f Spelt in Prinscp’s Tables Jiadi'jhiar. 
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of (c), Khwajah Husain’s daughter; mother of (d), A'ghi Snlt-in 
Ghunohajf Begum; mother of («), Makhdumah SultAn Begum (also 
called Qardkoz Begum). Nos. (d) and (e) arc posthumons. 

VI. Zahi'ruddi'n Muhammad Ba'bar. 

(1st son of ’Umar Shaikh Mlrzi.) 

Title, Qctistidnl (conqueror of the world); title after death, Fir- 
dauamalcdni (dwelling in Paradise). Born on the 6th Muharraui, 
888 .* 

His mother Qatlaq Nigir Khinum is the second daughter of Ydnaa 
Khfin, who is the twelfth descendant from Cliangiz Khun. 

The name Zahiriuldm Muhammad was given to Bibar by the 
famous saint Nipiruddin Khwtjsh Alt rut. 

Juhls, Tuesday, 5th Ramazan, 899, at Andajdn, when 11 yoars, 
7 months, 29 days old. Reigned 11 years in Muwarinnabr, fighting 
with the Uzbeks and the Cliag&tai Icings; reigned afterwards 21 years, 
2 months, 3 daysf in Afghdnistan and Badaklish&n, and invaded 
Hindustan five times. The last and successful attempt ended with 
the battle of Pinipat, Friday, 8th Rajnb, 932. Died at the Ch&rUgh, 
near Agrah, 6th Jnmida I, 937, at the ago of 49 y., 4 «., 1 d. Ho 
was buried at KibnL He reigned altogether 37 y., 8 m., 2 d .; viz., 
out of Hindnstdn, 32 y., 10 m., 8 <*., [10 y., 4 m., in Miwariiunahr, 
and 22 y., 6 m., 8 </., in Kabul, <fcc.]; and in Hindustan and Kabul, 
4 y., 9 m., 26 d. 

Bibav had four sons and three (?) daughters— 

L Naci'ruddi'n Muhammad Huma'yu'n. 

2. Kimr&n Mini. “ Ho was married to ClnichakJ Begum, 
daughter of Husain Argkun of Sind.” Erskiiut. A sou of his is men¬ 
tioned, MirsA Abul Qiisim. 

3. ’Askari Mirzi. 

4. Hind&l Mirzi. He had a daughter Raqiyah Sult&n Begum, 
who was married to Akbar. 

• £j a| r ,e (_£■" is also the TArtkh of his birth. 

+ Vddishdhn., I, p- 47 m .; bat on p. 62, L 3, from below, ’Abdul Hamid gives 
22 w. 6 m., 3 d. The difference appears to lio in. the fact that Bihar’s rule in 
Miwarinnahr was nominal. I Or ruther Jvjak. 
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(a.) Gulrang Begum; (b.) Gulchihrah Begum; (c.) Gulbadan 
Begum. These three were by the same mother. One of them was 
married to Mirzd Yddgar, who wa3 put to death for treason. Stewart 
says that Dildbr Begum was the mother of No. 4. 

The Tuzuk (p. 113) and the Iqbdlmimah (p. C8) mention a fourth 
danghtor of Bfiber, Gnlrnkli Begum, who was married to Mirzii 
Nfiruddiu Muhammad; her daughter Saliuiah Suli&n Begum will bo 
mentioned among Akbar’s wives. 

VII. Nnci'ruddi'n Muhammad Huma'yu'n. 

Title after death, Jnnnat dshyini (in somo MSS. jaunatiUtdnf). Born, 
Monday night, 4tli Zi Qa’dnli 918,* at Ark in Kfdml. llis mother 
was Muhmn Begnm, a relation of Sul$n Husain Mir/.a. Julus, 9th 
Jumdda I, 937, at Agrah. Leaves India after the buttle of Kanauj 
(10th Muharram 947), remains in exile 5 y. t 5 m., 15 d. ; takes 
QundaMr, on the 25th Jumdda II, 952 ; takes Kdbul, on Tuesday 
night, 12th Rninozbn 952 ; takes Badaklishfin in tlio beginning of 953 ; 
invades Hindustan from Kdbal, in the middle of Zi Hajjah 901; 
arrives at Ldhor on the 2nd Rabi’ II, 962, and at Sarhind, on the 
7th Rajab 962; defeats Ahmad (Sikandar Stir) on the 2nd Sha’bbn 
962; and takes possession of Dikii, on Sunday, 4th Rnmaz&u, 962. 
Ho died in Rabi’ I, 963, from a fall from the staircase leading to the 
roof of his library. KMfi Klidn (p. 124), says he fell on the 5tl» 
Rabi’ I; Furislitah and Bnddoni (I, p. 465) say, ho fell on the 7th. 
According to Khafi Klian, Farishtali, and Stewart (p. 120), Ilumdyun 
died on the 11th Rabi’ I; according to Bad&oui, on the 15tli; accord¬ 
ing to the Pddish&huamah (p. 65), on Suuday the 13tli; according 
to the Mir-dt, on the 7th ; and according to the Akbanmmah * on 
the Friday of Rabi’ I.’ 

KMfi Khdn (I, p. 126), represents Humbyun as a Hanafi Sunni; 
but he says that he possessed a greater love for the ahl i bait (Hasan, 
Husain, &c.,) than his ancestors, especially more than Amir Tiwur.f 
Regarding Ilumdyun’s religion, vide Furislitah and B addon i. Hum Sybil's 
soldiers and many of his grandees (as Bairdm Khan, dec.,) were Ski’ahs. 

• So in the Akbamimah, nmi, according to Stowart, in B&bor's Momoira. 
The FdditKdhndmah (I, p. 03, 1. 7), lius the 1 ttli, not. tlio -1th. 

t Sunnis with slight Slii'tth tendencies arc called AxH-aRi That 

Timur was no Shi’uh is clear from the name which he gave his second son 

* Umar), 
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.According to the Pddishdhnamah, Ilumayun, nt the timo of In's acces¬ 
sion, was 23 y , 6 m., 5 d., old. The period from his juhis to his 
death is 25 (lnuar) y., 10 m.,* 5 d., hence at his death, he was 42 y., 
4 m., 10 d. old. 

Of his wires the following are mentioned :— 

1. Hamidah Bond Begum, Akbaris mother. Her title is Man/am 
Malihii, ‘ holding the rank of the Virgin Mary.’ She died 18th 
Shahrfwar 1012, and was buried nt the side of Hmndyun at Dihlf. 2. 
Mdh Jdjak (Chdchak) Begum, mother of Mivzd Muhammad Hakim 
and Snltdn IbrAhim. Baddoni and the Akbanulmah (II, 69), also 
mention a Hoji Begum ; but this may be the title of the preceding. 

Hum&yiin's sous:—1. Akbar. 

2. Mfrza Muhammad Hakim, born in 961 .f Hied of delirium 
tremens (ra’shah), 12th Sha’bdn 998, (Bad. II, 840). 

3. Sultan Ibr&him, who died as an infant. 

Of Hnindy tin's daughters I find mentioned— (it.) Najibimnisi Begum 
( Tuzuk, p. 68, aud Prefaco, p. 5); and (A.) Bnkhtunuisd Begum (Kluifl 
Khin, p. 226). A sou of tho former, Mired Wfili, was at Juhfiugir’s 
Court (Tuzuk, p. 68). 

VIII. Jalaluddi'n Muhammad Akbar. 

Title after death, ’As-shdshyini. Bom in the night from Saturday 
to Suuday, 5th Rajab 949, at Auiarkot. Juhis, about noon on 
Friday, 2ndJ Rabi’ II, 963, at KalAuur, near Lfihor, when Akbar had 
reached the age of 13 (solar) y., 4 m., 18 d. ; or IS (lunar) y., 8 «♦., 
28 d. He died in tho night betweeu Tuesday and Wednesday, 12th 
JumIda H, 1014, at the age of 63 (solar) y., 1 d., or 64 (lunar) y., 
11 m.\ 7 d. Regarding the confusion as to the exact day of Akbar’s 
death, vide my Ain translation, p. 212, note 2. He had reigned 49 (solar) 
y., 7 m., 13 d., or 51 (lunar) y., 2 m., 9 d. 

Akbar had Jive sons— 

1. Hasan ) twins, born 3rd Rabi’ 972. They only lived 

2. Husain j one month. 

8. Salim [Jaha'ngi'r], 

* Tho Edition of U 10 PddislAhndmah has wrong for So. 

f Hia.l-MU.yott Alulitajikhir, or Himl Paadil) gives 

the Tarlkh (061) ; vide also Bad. II, p. 66, 

% Stewart, p. 121, says, 3rd Babi 1 II. 
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4. Sult&n Mnr&d. 

6. Sult&n D&nv&l. 

Of daughters, I find three moutioned— (a.) Sh&liz&dali Khdnum, 
bom three months after Salim, in 977. (6.) Sliukruiniisa Begnm; and 
(e.) Aram Burnt Begum, both bom after Sultan Dany&l. 

Of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned :—1. Sultdn Raqi- 
yah Begum, (a daughter of Mima Iliudiil,) who died 84 years old, on the 
7tli Jntnada 1,1035, (Tuzuk, p. 401). Site was Akbar’s first wife (inn i 
kaldn), but had no child. Shu tended Shahjali&n. Nur Jali&n (Jahan¬ 
gir’s wife) also stayed with her after the murder of Slier Afkan. 
2. Sultan Snlimah Begum. She was tho daughter of Gulrukli Begum 
(vide above, under Bubar, p. 213) and Mi rat Niiruddfn Muhammad. 
Muuidyfin had destined her for Bui rum Khun, who married her in tho 
beginning of Akbar’s reign. After the death of Bnirfim, Akbar, in 9G8, 
married her. She died 10th Zi Qa’dah, 1021. As a poetess, she is 
known under the namo Makhfi (concealed), and must not be confound¬ 
ed with Zebnnuisfi* (a wife of Auraugzeb’a), who has the same poetical 
name. 3. The daughter of XUjak Bilidrf Mai aud sister of Rajah 
Bhngniv&n Das; Akbar married her in 9G8, at Sunbhar. 4. The 
beautiful wife of ’Abdnlwfisi,’ married in 970, (Bad. II, 61). 5. Jodh 
Bfii, the mother of JahJLttgir. Her namo is not mentioned by any 
Muhammadan historian.f 6. Bibi Daulat Skid, mothor of (b.) and 
(c.); vide Tnzuk, p. 16. 

Sultdn Mur&d, Akbar's fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muhar- 
ram 978, and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at Jaln&ptir in Barar 
(Tnzuk, p. 15; Akbarn&mnk II, p. 443 ; Kindt Kltin, p. 212). Ho 
was nicknamed Pahdri (Bad. II, 878). He was sabzrang (of livid 
complexion), thin and tall (Tnzuk). A'daughter of his was married to 
Prince Parwiz, Jali&nglr’s son (Tuzuk, p. 38). 

Sul tin Dinyil was born on tho 10 th Jnmidal, 979, and died of 
delirium tremens, A. II. 1013. Kltfi.fi Kliin (I, p. 282), says tho news 
of his death reached Akbar in tho beginuiug of 1014. He ma rried , 
towards the end of 1006, Jin in Begum, a danglitcr of Mirza ’Abdurruluui 
Kliin Kbattan (Khdii Khan, p. 213). He was also betrothed to a 
daughter of Ibrahim ’Adilshah of Bfjiptir; but ho died before the 

• Her charming Dlwiin waB lithographed at Lucknow, A. 11.1231. 

f Regarding her, vi-.lc Toil’s Kojesihau. 
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marriage was consummated. He had three sons: 1. Tuhmuros, who 

was married to Sulldu Bahar Begum, a daughter of Jahdngir. 
2 , Bdyasanghar ( jb*). 3. Hoshang, who was married to Hosli- 

maiul Band Begum, a daughtor of Khnsrau.' Besides, he had four 
daughters whose names are not mentioned. Regarding the fate of 
Dany&l’s children, vide below p. 218. Dduydl is represented as woU 
built, good looking, fond of horses and elephants, and clever in compos¬ 
ing Hinddstdnf poems. 

IX. Nu'ruddi'n Muhammad Jaha'ngi'r. 

Title after death, JannatmAdni. Bora at Fathpur Sikri on Wed¬ 
nesday, 17th Rahi’ I, 977, or the 18tli Shahnwar of tho 14th year of 
Akbar’s Era. 

JuUs.\ 20th Jnmdda II, 1014, (or 10th A nan of tho 50tli year of 
Akbar’s Era), when he was 36 (solar) y. 1 m., 23 d., old, or 37 
(lunar) y., 8 3 d. Ho roignod 22 (solar) y., C d., or 22 (lunar) y.> 

8 9 d. Ho died of on Sunday, 28th fafar 1037, at 

tho age of 58 (solar) y., 1 m., 29 d., or 59 (lunar) y., 11 m., 12 d. 

Jahdnytr's wives (Tuzui, p. 8, and Preface, p. 6). 1. A daughter 

of Rajah Bhagawda Dds, married in 99S. Sho gavo birth in 994 to 
Sultdnunnisd Begmn [Khdfi KJifoi, Sultan Begum], and, in 995, to 
Prince Khnsrau. She poisoned herself with opium in a fit of madness 
apparently brought on by the behaviour of Khusrau and her younger 
brother Madhd Singh, in 1011, (Khdfi Khan, p. 227). 2. A 

daughter of OJai Singh [Mot’h Rdjnh], son of Rdjali Mdhleo, mar¬ 
ried in 994. Tho Tuzuk (p. 8) calls her Jagat Gosdyinf. Sho 
is the mother of Sbdhjulidn. 3. A daughter of Khwdjah Hasan, 
the uncle of Zain Klidn Kokah. She is the mothor of Prince Parwiz. 
She died 15th Tir, 1007. 4. A daughter of Rdjah Kcsliu Dls of 
Bdt’hor. She is the mother of Balidr Bdnu Begum (born on the 23rd 
Shahnwar 998). 5. and 6. The mothers of Jahduddr and Shahrydr. 
Their names are not known to me. 7. A daughter of ’All Rdi, ruler 
of little Thibet (Bad. II, 876), married in 999. 7. A daughter 

of Jagat Siugh, eldest son of Rdjah Mdu Singh, (Tuzuk, p. 68). 8. 
JJihrunnisd Khdnum, the wife of Slier Afkan. On her marriage 

* His name is wrongly spelt is the Tuzuk aud Padishdhndmak (I, p. 73). The 
name occurs in verses and lias the wazn of ^olUt*, . 

t Regarding diflorences in date, vide iny Ain translation, p. 312, note 2. 

+ Jahdngir was stout; vide my Ain translation, p. 267, note. 
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with Jahangir sho received the title of Nur Muliall,* aud was later 
called Ntir Jah&n. (Tuz. p. 15G). 

Jahangir's children. 1. Sultan Khusrau. 2. S til tin Pnrwiz.f- 
3. Sult&n Khnrram (Shdhjahdn). 4. Sultdn Jahfinddr. 5. Snltdn 
Shahrydr. Two daughters aro mentioned :—(a.) Sultan Nisdr Begum; 
(6.) Sul tin Bah dr Bitnti Bcgnm. 

Sultan Khusrau was born on tho 2Uh Amurddd 995, ( Tttzuk, 
Preface); but Kliifi Klidn says 997. lie was married to a dangther 
of A’zam Kh4n Kokali, and to a daughter of Mnzoffar Husain (Tuznk, 
p. 76). His sons—1. Balnnd Akhtar, who died when yonng, (Tiusuk, 
p. 73.) 2. Ddwar Baklnsh [Bnl&qi], (vide below). His daughter, 
Hoslimand Bind Begum, was married to Hoshnng, son of DdnyAl. 3. 
Garshasp, (Oushtasp, according to tho XhuUgatultauiarikh). Khusrau 
died on tho 18th Isfundiyunmiz, 1031. 

Sultan ParuAs, born 19th Ah An 997; died of delirium, tremens 
on tho 7tli £afftr, 103G. He had a sou who diod when young. A 
daughter of Pnrwiz was married to DfirA Slu'koh. 

Sultdn Jahdnddr had no children. He and Snltdn Shahrydr were 
born at about the same time, a fow months before Akbar’s death (Tuz. 
Preface, p. 17). Slmhrydr was married in tho lGth year of Jahdngfr, 
to tho daughter of Ndr Jnh&n by Sher Afkau, by whom ho had a 
daughter, Arzdni Begum (Tuzuk, p. 370). From his want of abil¬ 
ities, he got tho nickname Ndshudnni (fit for nothing). Khusrau, 
Parwiz, and Julidmldr died before their fathor. 

Tho history of tho fato of Shahryar, DA war Baklish, ami the sons 
of Ddnyul, belongs to the most confused portions of Indiuu History. 

Tho Pddish.ihn.bnah (I, pp. 78 to 80) Says that, when Shahrydr 
proclaimed himself emperor at Labor, Buyamuighar, Ddnydl’s second 
son, Soil to him, and was appointed Sitlfun Sijmhsdldr of the army 
with which Shahryar wished to opposo Ayaf Khan, who was marching 
against him. Ayaf Khan’s object was to support Shdhjahdn, at that 
time engaged in the Dak’hin. Bat in order better to opposo Shahrydr, 
Ayaf Khun luul proclaimed Ddwnr Buklish (also called ^^}) emperor. 
Tho other sons of Ddnyul, Tuliuuiras aiul Hodiang, were in Ayaf’s 
army. On the mere approach of the troops of the enemy, Shahrydr’s 

* For Nur i Halt-ill and NAc i Jahia, tho Izdfut being left ont in tides. So 
in edhiUjirdn. 

■f There wore 'several children’ utter Parwiz, that died. Tuxtt-k, |>. 8. 
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soldicrs ran away without firing a single sliot| and Shahrydr himsclfj 
together with his wife, was captured the noxt day and blinded by 
A?at Khdn. The Pddishdlmumnh says nothing about tho fate of 
Bdyasanghar. 

Shdhjahdn, on receiving tho news of the success of tho dangerous 
gamo which Agaf Khdn liad played, was overjoyed, and sent him an 
order to Mil Shahrydr, Bnldqi, Bnlaqi’s brother (Garsliasp), Tahnniras, 
and Hoshang. These five wore MUed by A?nf Khdn in tho night 
from Tuesday to Wednesday, the 25tli Jumdda I, 1087. 

The accouut given in tho Tttxuk (p. 421), is essentiaUy the same. 
The author, however, says that there was one charge made on Baya- 
Bffhghar's army, and that Shahrydr was noxt day taken in chains before 
Ddwar Bakhsh, and was blinded two days later. On the third day 
Tahmuras and Hoshang were imprisoned [queen, by Ddwar]. Tim 
fate of Bdyasanghar is likowise passed ovor iu silence. Tho order of 
Shdhjahdn specifies Duwar Bakhsh, his brother Garshasp, Shahryar, 
Tahmuras, and Hoshang, to be killed. 

Khdfi Khan’s account as printed in the edition of Bill. IndicA (I, 
p. 890 to 394), is coniused. He says, “ tho son (*>e) of Ddnydl was with 
Shahrydr” (p. 390, L 9). Them was some fighting, and Shahrydr 
was next morning taken before Ddwar Bakhsh and blinded, and “ tho 
sons of Ddnydl wero dealt with as Shahrydr had boon treated, and wore 
made his companions.” Shdhjahdu’s order only specifies ‘ Shahrydr 
and tho sons of Ddnydl’ to be killed, which order Apaf Khdn carried 
out. Khdfi Khdn says nothing about Ddwar Bakhsh. 

Blphinstone’s account (p. 575) differs, in a few items, from that of 
the preceding three historians, though I do not know what sources 
ho used for this portion of his history. Ho says that Shahrydr 
formed- a coalition with the two sons of his undo Ddnydl [Tah¬ 
muras and Hoshang], and that there was a battle which ended in a 
defeat. Shahrydr, he says, and the sons of Ddnydl, were afterwards 
put to death by order of Shdh Jahdn. 

In a footnote, Elphinstone says that Ddwar Shnkoh [Queers, Ddwar 
Bakhsh] escaped to Persia, where he was scon by the Holstein am¬ 
bassadors [in A. H. 1042]. 

The author of the Khula^atutlawarihh follows the Tuzuk, and says 
that Ddwar Bakhsh, his brother Gushtdsp (Ric), Shahrydr, Tahmuras, 
and Hoshang, were killed by order of Shdhjahdn. 
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X. Shiha'buddi'n Muhammad Sha'hjaha'n. 

Title, (P'ihibqtrt'm » sdni. Title after death, Finlaus Ashy.'tni. Bom 
at L&hor, 80th Rabi’ 1,1000 A. FL* Historians make much of the 
time of his birth (end of the Millennium), and his first acts on his 
accession justified people to look upon him as the mujaddid « din i 
mubin, the restorer of IslAm.f Jultis, 8th Jurnidn IT, 1037.J 
He had eight sons and six daughters:—(1.) Sul tin Muhammad 
Dftrd Shikoh, bom at Ajinir, Monday night, 29th fufar 1024. 
(2.) Muhammad Shah Slmju’ Bahadur, born at Ajmfr, Satur¬ 
day night, 18th Junu'ula II, 1025. (8.) Muhammad Aurnngzcb, 
born on Saturday night, 15th Zi Qa’dah, 1027. (4 ) Umined Bakhjh, 
born near Sarliind, Wednesday, 11th Muharram, 1029. Ho died at 
Bnrh&npdr, in Rabi’II, 1031. (5.) A son who died before ho had re¬ 
ceived a namo, bom 1032. (6.) Murad Bakhdi, bom at ItahtS.% 
Tuosday night, 25th Zi Ilajjah, 1033. (7.) Lutfnllah, bom Tuesday 
night, 14th pufar, 1030. Died 9th Bkmazdn, 1037. (8 ) Paulatafzrf, 
bom Tuesday night, 4th Ramazdo, 1037. Pied 20th Rnmazdn, 1088. 
(a.) Ilurunnisd Begum, born at Agrali on Wednesday, 8th fafar, 
1022. Pied at Ajniir, 4th Rabi' II, 1025. (i.) Jahun Ard Begmu, 
who had the title of Mustat&b Begum, born Wednesday, 21st pafar, 
1028. (c.) Raushau R4i Begum, born at Burliunpur, 2nd Ratnaz&n, 
1026. (d.) Snrayyd Band Begum, died in tho night before 20th 
Rajab, 1030; died on the 23rd Shn’bdn, 1037. (e.) A daughter, 
bom 10th Raraazdn 1089 ; she died soon after birth. (/.) Gauhar Ard 
Begum, born at Burhunptir, Tuesday night 17th, Zi Qa’dah, 1040. 

The concluding dates of the reigns of Sliuhjahun and his Pesccnd- 
ants, will form the subject of tho next paper.— 

Tho President thon exhibited throe maps of tho Snndarban. 

The President said—It will bo in the recollection of the members 
that some months siuce, an interesting paper on tho Sundarban 
had been laid before them by Mr. Rainey, and that in the discussion 
which followed the reading of that paper, the Rev. Mr. Long 
had stated that he had during a visit to tho Imperial Library in Paris, 
seen there a very old Portngncso map of tho tract in question. Mr. 
Rainey was struck with tho interest attaching to such old records, 

• Tho Tuzuk says 999. t •'ale Proceedings for July, p. 192. $ Khali 
Khan has 7 th Jamada 11. 
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and wrote to Paris soliciting a copy of that portion of the map, which 
related to tho Suudarbnn. Ho has this day sent mo a note which 
I will take tho liberty of reading to yon, accompanied by tho throe 
small tracings which I lay before you. Mr. Rainey says 

“Agreeably to promise, I have much pleasme in forwarding 
herewith the tracings of the three ancient maps of the Gangctic Delta 
(Snndarban), which M. Cartambcrd, the head of tho Geographical 
Department of tho BibliotUqm Imperiale, Paris, was good enough 
to send out to me. 

Ton may recollect that in tho course of the discussion on my paper 
on the Snndarban, (vide the Society’s Proceedings of December 
lrft) the Rev. Mr. Long, made an allusion to a very old Portuguese 
map of the existing Sundarban tract, which (tho lato lamented) M. 
Jomard had shown to him, many years ago in Paris; and, thinking 
that a copy of it would prove very interesting and useful, I accordingly 
applied to lrira for it. But tj,nt venerable French savant having 
died, his successor, M. Cartambord, kindly favoured me with the 
tracings of the three maps I now transmit to yon, and which I lravo 

numbered as 1, 2 and 8, respectively. 

Tho first of them is said to be a map of tho 16th century, and on a 
reference to Barros ’ Da Asia in the Society’s Library, I find it to bo 
an oxact tracing of a part of the map there given to illustrate the 
4th Dceada thereof. 

Tiro second is stated to he taken from tho chart of tho kingdom 
of the Groat Mogul by N. Sanson, and is dated so far back as 1652. 
This map like the other two, has no scale affixed to it, which desi¬ 
deratum naturally causes much confusion. 

The third and last is set down therein as taken from the now map of 
tho kingdom of Bengal by order of tho noble Sire Matthews Van don 
Bronoke in the Atlas of Fraucor’s Valontya to illustrate his work 
entitled * Old and New East India,’ 1724. This appears to be tho most 
explicit and lucid of them all; it clearly indicates the five towns, 
vix .Pacuculi, Ciupitanaz, Noldy, Tipuria, and Dapara, tho last of 
which is evidently tho only place that can be recognized in tho 
Revenue Survey Map of Colonel Gastrcl's. From the similarity of 
position and name, it is evidently identical with tho Daspara of the 
present day, formerly (doubtless) a flourishing seaport town, but now 
an insignificant inland village. 
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From all tho maps it is very abundantly clear that the Gauge tic 
Delta (Sundarban) did not in days of yoro extend near so far south 
os it does at present. Between the existing two largo rivers, to tho 
cast and west thereof, the accretion of land has increased immensely. 
This would incontestably establish that the sites of the five seaport 
cities before alluded to, arc now very far in the iuterior, nnd, from 
the very great changes in tho course of the larger streams, the remains 
of some of them may have been, perhaps, altogether washed away, 
whilst others may still lie concealed in tho very heart of tho forest 
and inaccessible. 

I shall refrain from offering any further remarks at present; bnt, 
in concluding, would venture to suggest to the Council of the {Society 
tho desirability of publishing the maps, at least Nos. 2 and 3, in tho 
Society’s Journal, as thereby Non-resident Members will have a fair 
opportunity of referring to them.” 

Several members made remarks oivtho intrinsic value of the maps. 
The President thought, it would bo of no use to publish tho maps 
without some explanatory remarks; and he said, he was glad to stato 
that the Rev. Mr. Long had promised to take tho maps home with 
him, in order to lay them, together with somo dcscriptivo notes, at a 
future meeting before the members of the Society. 

The meeting then broke up. 

Library. 

Tho following books have been added to tho Library since the last 
Meeting. 

*„* Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Presentations. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. III.— Royal Society or 
London. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XIII. No. 2. 
—The Royal Geographical Sooiety of London. 

Bulletin de la Society do Geographic. Mars, Avril et Mai, 18C0.— 
The Geographical Society of Paris. 

Journal Asiatique, No. 49.— Tub Asiatic Society of Paris. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society, March, lbti'J. —Tub Chemical 
Society of London. 

The Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. XVIII. 
—The Bombay Geographical Society. 
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Notices et Extraits dcs Monnscrits de la Bibliotlicqne Impdrialo, 
Tomo XXI. Premiere Partie.— Tub Imperial Institctb op Francs. 

Mineral Statistics, Coal.— The Geological Survey op India. 

Ueber don G iltapparat dcr Schlangcn, iusbesoudero iiber den dor 
Gattnng Callophis (Gray), von Adolf B. Meyer.—T hr Author. 

Official Correspondence relating to tbo System of itoveuue Survey 
in the Bombay Presidency.—T ub Government op Bombay. 

Annual Report on the Meteorological Observations registered in 
the Punjab by A. Neil, 1868.— Tub Government op the Panjab. 

Purchase. 

Comptes Rendtis, Nos. 15 to 21, and Tables des Comptcs Rendns 
dcs stances de L'Academio des Scionccs, Denxiemo Somcstre. 1808, 
Tome LXVII.—Journal des Savans, Avril, 1809.—Revno Arche- 
ologiquo, Mai, I860.—Revue Linguistiqno, Avril, 18G9.—Rovuc ct 
Magasin de Zoologio, No. 4, 1869.—Revno des Deux Mondes, 1. 
Mai, et 1. Jnin, 1869.—Tlie Annals and Magazine of Natural His¬ 
tory for May aud June, 1869.—The Ibis, Vol. V. No. 18.—The 
Numismatic Chronicle, part I. 1809.—Tlio Calcutta Review, July, 
1869.—Shappnnji Edalji’s GnjrAti Grammar.—Hang’s Outlines of 
Zend Grammar.—Satyam Jayati’s Ritu SanhAra.—Ouvry’s Mcgha- 
duta.—Wheeler’s History of India, Vol. II.—Thomson’s Treatise on 
Thomio-Dyuamics.—Etymologische Forschungen von Professor Dr. 
A. F. Pott, 2 Vols.—Notley's Comparative Grammar of the French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Languages.—Cowell’s PrAkrita 
PrakAsa—Owen’s Comparative Anatomy of Invertebrate Animals. 

Lindsay’s History and Coinage of the Parthians.—Reise der Oster- 
reichiscbcn FrcgatteNovara,Anthropologischer Tlieil.—Rccherchcs sur 
la Faune de Madagascar ct de ses dependences, first part. —Biihtlingk 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Wortcrbuch, fasc. 36.—Annalcs Mnsei Botauici 
Lugduno-Batavi, edidit F. A. Gui-Miqucl, Tomo III. Fasc. VI. to 
X.—Simpson’s India, Ancient aud Modern, parts 5 and 6.—TArikh 
BadAon.—TArlkli FarrukhAbAd. — PatwAri ki KitAb.—HulAt i Dehi.— 
Riioilah i goi ChaugAn.—TArfldi i Rohilkand.—Rcade’s Lauded Pro¬ 
perties.— Risalah i ’Ardz. 

Exchange. a 

Tlie Athcnaium for May, 1869. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

for September, 1809 . 


A meeting of tlic Society was held on Wednesday, the 1st instant 
at 9 o’clock p. m. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. I)., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were reail and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From W. M. Sinolly, Esq., specimens of Coral from the Anda¬ 
man Islands. 

2. From J. Avdnll, Esq., a copy of Chrouique do Michel lo Grand, 
Patriarche des Syrieus Jacobites. Translated from the Armenian into’ 
French, by Victor Langlois. 

3. From M. L. Ferrar, Esq., C. S., three ancient Copper Coins 
dug up in Roy Bareilly. 

The coins arc Buctrian, and would appear to he known specimens. 
The locality is, however, noticeable, us snub coins arc generally found 
in the north-western districts of India. 

4. From Bubii Rakhal Das Haidar, Special Commissioner, Cl.ota- 
Nagpur, the following Sanscrit MSS.— 

Vatnka Bhnirava Stava. 

Rudra Cliandi Stotra. 

Aditya Hridaya. 

Adhyatma R&m&yana. 

Jyotishatatva, by Raghunandana Bhattfcehfirya. 

Prasna Kaumuudi. 

J&takalunkara. 

HarindnninmU Vyaknmna. 

Mahabh&ratu in Bengali verse, by Kasinima Dasa (incomplete;. 
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Aniara Koslm. 

Maliibharata, Virdt Parva. 

Bhagavat Gita, with commentary. 

Vdlmiki Rdm&yana. 

Tarpana Vidhi. 

Sri Krishna Kavacha. 

Rddhikd Stotra. 

A Sanscrit Grammar, incomplete. 

Blidgavata Parana, with commentary. 

The President said, he had much ploasnro in proposing a special 
vote of thanks to Baba Raklinl Das Haidar for the valuable present 
he had made to the Society. He would not ask a formal seconding 
oi this voto ; but he believed he was justified in asking the meeting 
to support his motion by general consent. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

5. From N. S. Maskelyno, Esq., through Dr. J. Anderson, a copy 
of * Report on Jewellery and Precious Stones,’ aud a copy of ‘ Notes on 
the Nature and Composition of the Munliine Vases of the Ancients.’ 

0. From the Government Meteorological Reporter, a copy of ‘ Report 
of the Meteorological Roportcr to. the Government of Bengal for tire 
year 1868-69, with a Meteorological Abstract for the year 1869.’ 

7. From Babu Gopinath Sen, a copy of the ' Facsimile of the 
indications given by tho Anemometer at the Surveyor General’s 
Office, Calcutta, on the 9th June, 18G9.’ 

8. An English MS. Translation of the Tarikh Firoz Slidhi, first 
part, by the late Major Fuller, through T. W. H. Tolbort, Esq., C. S., 
Pern Ismail Kh&n. 

The President said he thought it proper to draw the attention of 
tho meeting to this presentation. The MS., as it was, contained a 
good portion of the Tdiikh i Firtizshdhi, tho text of winch had bo6u 
edited by Sayyid Ahmad, C. S. I., for the Bill. Indica. The trans¬ 
lation itself had been commenced by the late Major Fuller, Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab •, and he was glad to announce to tho 
meeting that Mr. Tolbort, whose excellent paper on the District of 
Ludi&nd would be in the recollection of the members, hac^declared 
himself ready to complete the English translation of this most import¬ 
ant Historical work. Ho hoped that Mr. Tolbort would bo inclined 
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to make over his translation, when completed, to the Philological 
Committee of tho Society for publication in the Bibliotheca Indiea, 
lie felt convinced that it was of tho utmost importance that the Society 
should themselves publish translations of their historical works, because 
it was desirable that such translations be made in India, where trans¬ 
lators, much better thnu at home, could overcomo the geographical 
and linguistic difficulties of tho original texts. He was sure that as 
long as the public had no access to correct translations, tho text 
editious of the Bibliotheca Indiea wonld bo, to a very large extent, 
but a treasure under look and seal. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded as the hist 
meeting were bnllottcd for mid elected Ordinary Members— 

E. Hyde, Esq., Barrister it Law. 

Major G. E. Fryer, British Burma. 

J. Westland, Esq., C. S. 

J. n. Fisher, Esq., C. S. 

G. Latlimn, Esq., C. E. 

Balm Juddulall Mnllick. 

The following gentlomcn were named for ballet as Ordinary Mem¬ 
bers at the next meeting— 

J. G. Delmcriek, Esq., Assistant Commissioner, Rawnl Pirnlee, pro¬ 
posed by Babn Itajeudrulala Mitra, seconded by the Secretary. 

A. D. B. Gomes, Esq" Commissioner, Sunderbuns, projioscd by tho 
President, seconded hy tho Secretary. 

B. Gray, Esq., M. B., Officiating Inspector General of Prisons, 
Panjab, Lahore, proposed by Colonel K. Muclagan, seconded by T. II. 
Thornton, Esq., C. S. 

A. Thomson, l3sq., Inspector of Schools, Fyzabad, proposed by Mr. 
H. Blochmann, seconded by the President. 

a A. Allerdyce, Esq., Scrampore, proposed by J. T. Wheeler, Esq., 
seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 

Babu Dig&mvara Mitra, and N. S. Alexander, Esq., 0. S., havo 
intimated their desire to withdraw from tho Society. 

Major W. A. Boss’s re-election, announced in Fcbrnary 1869, has 
been cancelled at bis own request. 

The Council reported that they had elected Mr. G. Ncvill to serve 
in tlio Library Committee, that Colonel II. Ilyde had been nomi- 
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Dated to act as Treasurer to the Society during the temporary absence 
of Colonel J. E. Gastrell, and that ou the recommendation of the 
Philological Committee, they had sanctioned the publication of 
Major T. E. Gordon’s English translation of Umar i Khayyftra in the 
Bibl. Indica.— 

These nominations and sanction were continued. 

The following papers were read— 


I -—Notes on the remains found in a' Cromlech at Coorg, which were 

exhibited at the last meeting, by T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President. 

At the last meeting of the Society (4th August) some fragments 
of earthenware were exhibited which hnd been found in a Cromlech 
opened ont by the order of the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, on the 
Mooi-y Bott a Hill, in North Coorg. Unfortunately, these interesting 
remains had been very insufficiently packed, and had been so broken 
up, in their transmission by the post, that nothing could bo made ont 
of the many small fragments. One little vessel alone had escaped 
fracture. 

Along with these wore some curious * bends’ and a singular metallic 
relic, the nature of which it was not easy to make out by lamp-light. 

After tho meeting, I took those remains, apd by a little patience, I 
was enabled to see that the greater portion oi the earthen vessels to 
which they belonged, still remained, though so much broken up, and 
that only small parts were wanting. And, with a little care,' the 
vessels have been again built up from their fragments, so far at least, 
as to enable accurate and full-sized drawings to ho made of all. 
These drawings, as well as the putting together of some of the vessels, 
are due to the care and skill of Mr. Schaumburgh. Plate V. shews all 
these relics of the full size. 

Tho earthenware is of two distinct kinds. The larger vessel, 
winch stands upon three short legs or supports, is of the ordinary 
baked clay, of the common reddish-brown colour, and in no respect, 
as regards material, differs from the common earthenware vessels of 
the country. It is coarsely made, and for its size is thick wrft heavy : 
evidently no care has been taken to produce anything better than the 
commonest earthenware. This is the only specimen aipng those 
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sent to the Society, which has been baked. The remaining three 
specimens, as shown on Plate V., are of black unbaked ('sun-dried) 
clay. The two upper figures represent miniature copies of the ordi¬ 
nary gliurra or water-pot. The lower figure is oi a not uncommon 
form also, an open deep saucer or dish, with straight sides, not 
contracted towards the mouth. The drawings are all of the full size 
of the originals, none of these vessels just described exceeding 1J inch 
in height. The baked clay vessel with the small tripod support, 
although very large as compared with the others, is only 4$ inches 
high including the feet. 

As to general form, I can sec nothing in these earthenware vessels 
differing materially from those manufactured and in use at the present 
day. The larger vessel has, perhaps, somewhat straigliter and less 
curved sides than commonly given. But this is too trivial a difference 
to attract much notice. None of the vessels have been glazed ; nor 
is there, on any of them, ornamentation of even the simplest kind. 
A few irregular lines which appear to pass round the body of the 
vessels and which may be seen in the figures, arc due to irregularities 
in the badly tempered material of which they are constructed, and 
evidently not to any design. 

With these little earthen vessels, were sent, as found along with 
them, “ several beads and tubes bored through, and evidently 
portions of necklaces. These are of the colour and description of 
agate, and have circles in white round, with a zigzag pattern in 
white in the centre.” This is Capt. Colo’s description. These beads 
or tubes, are long subfusiform pieces of common cornelian, ground 
down carefully on the surface into an elongated barrel shape, and 
bored through the centre in the direction of the long axis: this 
boring having obviously been intended to facilitate the stringing 
together of these bugles or beads. Among those sent up, one is 
plain, the remainder are all ornamented with white lines, four or five 
in number, which pass round the bugle forming thin circles of colour. 
The exterior of these lines, that is, the two nearest to the ends of the 
beads, are continuous plain fine white lines: but the centre of the five 
is, in most of the specimens, a sinuous or zigzag lino. No other pattern 
occurs among those sent up. There is also a small circular table or 
disc of cornelian rudely ornamented on both faces, by short radiating 
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lines in white, which nro placed round the edge of the circle hut 

Ihith though rudely mdiating from the centre do not extend to the 

centre. This small tabular piece of comcl.on a also bored through 
on the flat, and would seem to have formed on appropriate finish 01 
terminal for a necklace, or ornament composed of these beads. 

The only other article sent up by Captain Colo, remaining to be 
noticed, is also figured on Plato V. This is a circular disc, measuring 
j l inch across, and in thickness, a little less than i of an inch. 
The outer edge of this disc has originally been scolloped or indented, 

in a succession of slight equidistant curves, now a good deal broken 

or worn The centre of the disc is piorced by a circular opening o 
i inch in breadth, surrounded by a raised curved rim or border 
From this centre opening, there also passes to the circumference of 
the disc, an open slit or cut about * inch in width, the edges of 
which nro not ornamented with a'rim similar to that encompassing 


the centre space. 

These nro all tho remains which have been kindly transmitted to 
us by Captain Colo through the Chief Commissioner of Mysore. All 

are figured in the accompanying Pinto. 

I have spoken as yet oidy of tho external form of them. I would 
add a few words as to the materials and construction. As already 
noticed, there is nothing in tho material or form of the earthen vessels 
to distinguish them from such ns might be made and nro nindo at tho 
present day, very commonly. They are nulo in manufacture, anil 
givo no evidence of any particular care either in tho preparation of tho 
material or tho fashioning of tho vessels. Indeed, wlwt cvidonce they 
do afford, rather proves an absence of this care. 

But the other remaius indicate a very different degree of mannfne- 
.taring skill. Tho beads or bugles, as I have called them, are all of hard 
stono: they have boon carefully selected, ground down to a tolerably 
uniform length, and size, and shape, and have been carefully bored. 
Those results, in themselves, indicate mi amount of skill, in those who 
manufactured these beads, by no meaus contemptible. It is almost 
impossible to conceive a lmge number of beads of this kind, of a very 
hard material, reduced to symmetrical and cylindrical form, .without 
the use of mechanical appliances, which, however rude they may 
have been, evidence an acquaintance with grindstones, and grinding 
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materials, which the earlier stages of man's knowledge did not possess. 
But in addition to the grinding and polishing and boring of these 
stones, they have boon carefully and very skilfully ornamented. 
This has been produced by cutting or incising into the cornelian, the 
pattern which it was intended to produce, and by tlion inserting 
into those incised patterns a pigment or enamel. In all the speci¬ 
mens now before us, this pigment is white, but 1 have seen beads 
similar in general principles of construction in which this cnamol was 
black or coloured. The small amount of this which we possess, has 
prevented our attempting any analysis' of it, with a view to ascertain¬ 
ing, if practicable, what the material used consisted of. It appeal’s to 
mo to have been baked, or slightly burnt in. Although hard and 
durable, it was of iuforior hardness to the stone, into which it was 
inserted, ns is proved by the surface being almost invariably worn 
down below the ground surface, and in a few coses, it appears to linvo 
fallen ont, after the completion of the ornament, or during its use. 

I have secu, in the North West of India, bends of greatly more 
elaborate and finished design and beanty, constructed, generally, in 
exactly the same way as these now spoken of, but with more ndvuucod 
skill in the manufacture. These are invariably supposed by their 
possessors to be not of local make, but are spoken of as Solinuini, aud 
as bronght from other countries. My colleague, Mr. Thcobidd, had a 
fine series of these, and will, I hope, lay them before the Society. 

The metallic disc, which I have noticed above, appears to offer a 
still more interesting subject of study. At first glaucc, the general 
mass of the material of which it is composed appeared to l>c earthy 
impregnated with copper. But the weight of the ornament was too 
great to admit of this idea, and I carefully sawed off a minute portion, 
when the fresh cat shewed that tlio core was copper. On testing this, 
it was found to bo very nearly pure copper, the only other constituent 
present being earthy impurities. But on this copier core, there has been 
laid a thin plate of gold, which originally covered the wholv surface. 
It is now gone along the broken edges of the little ornaiuont, except¬ 
ing jtist in the indented hollows of the small scolloping of the edgo. 
And it is also seen to be worn off the raised rim round the centre hole, 
in part exposing underneath the upper core. On the Hat surfaces of 
the face of the disc, tho gold plating remains tolerably perfect, broken 
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up by small projecting or slightly raised portions of the decomposing 
copper which have forced their way through the porous and unequal 
plate of gold. This gold is of lightish hue, and probably contains 
silver, but not in any quantity, as the hardness shews. The quantity 
which could be obtained without greatly injuring the ornament, was 
far too small to ascertain the proportions. 

The thin plate of gold, and the copper one on which it is laid arc 
quite distinct, and can with a little care, be separated in small pieces. 
The question naturally arises how was this made ? By what pro¬ 
cess was this thin plate of a precious metal, so ingeniously laid 
over the core of a cheap material, to produce so excellent an 
effect ? Tho two are remarkably well joined, and the workmanship 
would do no discredit to an excellent jeweller of tho present day. In 
modem practice, the solution of the question would be extremely 
simple. Such a plate or thin layer of gold would be thrown down 
by electric deposition, and then the whole burnished up. But we can 
scarcely suppose that the principles of electro-metallurgy were known 
to the constructor's of these Cromlechs, and some simpler process 
must have been, I think, used. I believe myself that this process was 
nothing more than the attachment of the thin plate of actual gold by 
continued pressure and working it into the surface of the metallic cop¬ 
per beneath. The native metallurgists who to this day produce such a 
durable work in the inlaying of gold, &c., use no other means of 
attachment; the gold is simply applied and punched or pressed into the 
incised pattern, and subsequently burnished up. And in the presont 
case, I believe, no other means were adopted, but that the gold, in all 
probability in the state in which it was obtained, was simply applied 
to the surface of the copper core, and forcibly pressed into contact with 
it, and actually into it. The softness of the copper, and the irregu¬ 
larity of it, resulting from the admixture of little impurities, would 
admit of quite a sufficient intermixture of the surfaces of the two 
metals to cause very Complete adhesion. I am the more disposed to 
think this was the process adopted, by seeing, that therq has 
been a failure to produce an even, good surface, precisely at those 
points where this pressure or force could be least conveniently applied. 
For instance, on the surface of the narrow cut or slit passing from tho 
centre to edge of the disc, and on the rinsed curved surface of the edgo 
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itself. Prom all these the gold has nearly disappeared, while in the 
little hollow, between these scolloping*, where pvossurc could be easily 
appliod, and therefore adhesion more perfectly socnrcd, it remains. 

The total weight of this disc in its preseut state is 170.25 grains, 
sp. gr. of mass 8.11. 

Whatever the process adopted, the result is excellent and abundant 
proof that the makers of this little ornament, the manufacturers of 
this early specimen of imitation jewellery, had advanced for beyond 
the earlier stages of the metallurgy arts. 

But who were the makers ? Were they also tho people who con¬ 
structed these rude cairns, and circles of stones aud kistvaens ? Or 
were these ornaments obtained from some other people or race, with 
whom they maintained intercourse ? There is nothing in the materials 
employed which would force us to adopt tho latter view. Both 
copper aud gold could have bccu obtained within short distauces. 
For the one, the material conlil bo obtained in a state ready for imme¬ 
diate use, while the reduction of copper from its ores is one of the 
simplest of metallurgy processes, and was known at a very early 
period. Agates and cornelian were procurable in any quantity at no 
great distance either. So that, as far as the materials used are con¬ 
cerned, there is no necessity to suppose that these ornaments were of 
other than local manufacture. 

Tho very brief description given by Captain Colo of the Cromlechs 
in which these were found gives us very little information as to the 
mode of their occurrence. He merely says: ‘ The space within tho 
concentric rows of stones was excavated, and earthen vessels of tho 
exact pattern and description found elsewhere, were discovered, but 
all i n miniature.’ I presume from this, tbnt these remains were all 
found beneath the natural level of the surface of tho ground. But the 
former portion of tho description throws a doubt on this, for it says 
« two of them (the Cromlechs) hail upright slabs arched above, so as 
evidently to have formed an arched cutraucc within the enclosure.” 
It wonld appear that this * arched entrance within' (? into) ‘ the en¬ 
closure,’ would seem to have been on the level of tlic ground. It is 
of some importance to know exactly how this was. For, if reference 
bo made to tlic earlier examinations of very similar remains in the 
rh-scly adjoining districts, wc find that these earthen vessels, of 
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the same pattern, were all carefully placed in symmetrical order and 
position in a chamber purposely excavated below the surface. (Sou 
the valuable paper by Mr. Babington 1 On the Pandoo Coolies in 
Malabar,’ in the Trans. Literary Soc. Bombay, iii. 324). This is also 
interesting from the evident separation of the smaller earthen vessels 
from the larger. In one of these repositories of the ashes of the dead, 
Mr. Babington found a chamber covered over by a very large block 
of stone; the one represented was from 6 to 8 feet in diameter, and 
from 2 to 3 feet thick in the centre, thinniug off to the edges where 
it was not more than 6 to 8 inches. This formed the capping to a 
regularly excavated chamber, the rock (laterito) being cut down so as 
to form a ledge or shelf all rouud : below this level again, the rock 
was excavated forming a semi-oval conical cavity in the centre of which 
was placed a huge earthenware pot or chatty. This was covered, pre¬ 
cisely in the same way as was the centre chamber at tire top, by a 
mushroom shaped stone. In this large chatty, were placed other small 
ones, in which were deposited beads, bones, &c. Smaller earthen 
vessels were also ranged on the shelf, or ledge of the rock, with some 
iron instruments, and other things. 

The large central chatty or earthen vessel which Mr. Babington 
found, in the cave or chamber he opened, was more than five feet high, 
and iour feet in diameter, while some of the smaller ones were quite 
as miniature as those now in the table. It is vastly to be regretted 
that having examined this in place, and extracted fromit thobeads, small 
vases, &c.,Mr. Babington, simply to facilitate his further research,had it 
broken up and removed in pieces. It proved to have been only half 
baked, the centre being black and gritty. Indeed to bake an earthen 
pot of that size, equally and well, would be by no means an easy task 
even now. 

I have alluded in some detail to these researches of Mr. Babington, be¬ 
cause it is by no moans clear that the ground ‘ excavated’ by Captain 
Cole was in its origiual state, or that some such chamber had not 
originally existed and been crushed in. If in his researches, Mr. 
Babington had been content to excavate only as far os the ledge of 
rock, he would have found nothing, but small earthen vessels also, and 
he might have been led to suppose that they wore all in miniature. 
My first impression on hearing this was that the depository of some 
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favonrito child had been met with, and in it had been placed tho orna¬ 
ments and toys, with which the child had amused himself while alive. 
13nt I do not think there is any sufficient proof that this was so. 

The general character of these depositories was found by Mr. 
Bubington to vary according to the natnre of the soil or rock on 
which they were constrncted. Where the soil is of considerable 
depth, the largo vessel of baked clay is generally found alone, and 
is the depository of the bones, beads, anus, ifce., which mo found in 
most of these sepulchres; but where there is little soil or the rock 
comes near the surface, then a chamber is found regularly excavated, 
as I have described. 

And to this chamber, nn entrance was secured by cutting regular 
steps proceeding by an incline at the side to a doorway or squared 
entrance, which was subsequently closed by placing against it an¬ 
other squared slab of stone, covering the space. 

As proof of the fact that these Kull or CoolieB of Malabar are of 
very much the same age (although I believe later) as the so-called 
Cromlechs of Cooig, I may mention that the betuls found in the one 
are in size, shape, raatoriul, stylo and modo of ornamentation, identical 
with those obtained from the others. 

Now we have then the following facts as hearing on the question of 
the age of these very remarkable works, (and here I will take all as 
being of one great age, though I believe there is sufficient to shew a 
very large degree of progress in tlio industrial arts, during the very 
lengthened period over which the construction of many hundreds of 
these remains must have extended): we have carefully shaped stones 
of large size, chipped down to rudely symmetrical form, shaped into 
arched figures, and formed into regularly dressed openings; wo have 
chambers excavated in hard material into symmetrical form, an en¬ 
trance to these chambers provided by regularly cut stairs or 8teps; we 
have earthenware of two*Wils, some of the larger pieces being of sizes 
which required considerable skill to bake even partially ; aud in some 
of the apparently later forms, we have earthenware ornamented by tlio 
use of a glaze, and the application of distinct rude ornamentation, as well 
as the use of peculiar and difficult formed shapes. (See illustrations to 
Mr. Bahiugton’s papers referred to.) With these we find numer¬ 
ous remains oi iron weapons and tools, swords oi the ordinary so called 
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Roman form, spears, axes, cleavers, &c. No coin of any kind lias as 
yet been found in these places ; and until the present case, I am not 
aware of any metallic objects having been discovered, except those 
iron remains just noted. All these facts, and more especially the free 
use of iron tools, and the tolerably well preserved state in which these 
have been found, (seeing the rapid decomposition which iron exposed 
to damp and air undergoes) lead me to believe that we shall err great¬ 
ly if we attribute to these remarkable stone rings and erections any 
very great antiquity. And I believe the evidence is sufficient to 
shew that the knowledge of the industrial arts among the people who 
constructed these depositories of the dead, was sufficiently advanced to 
justify the belief that they wore themselves the fabricators of the 
curious relics found with their bones and ashes. I believo they could 
have made them, whether they did or not. 

At the same time, it is by no means improbable that they wore 
procured by barter or otherwise from other races, with which they held 
intercourse. Possibly the false or imitation character of the small 
metallic ornament might tend to confirm this belief, or it may have 
escaped solely on account of its counterfeit nature, and have been de¬ 
posited with the ashes of its owner, merely because it was of no intrinsic 
valae. It is by no menus improbable, in my mind, that it and many 
others of similar character may have been imported by the earlier 
European traders, many of whose fleets visited the well known har¬ 
bours of the Malabar coasts some centuries since. 

I can offer no conjecture what this disc was intended for, or what 
the object of the slit may have been. It conld scarcely have been 
intended to be used as a broocb, on the same principle as the now well 
known Tara brooch found, with other slit brooches, in Ireland, inasmuch 
as in tiro present cose, the material is of equal thickness and size 
throughout, and there would have been ijothing to prevent the pin 
from slipping off. It was to be used separately, and was not attached 
permanently to any other article, os there is no trace of such a point 
of attachment, and the coating of gold has been originally extended 
over the entire snrfnco. 

I have laid these few remark* before the Society, trusting that they 
may excite the attention of any who may have the opportunity of 
extending onv acquaintance with the remains of the races inhabiting 
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this country, before it passed under European sway. The study 
of the mechanical and industrial history of these races, as evidenced 
by the few remains which have been preserved to us, is ono full of 
interest, bnt is also ono which can only be successfully prosecuted by 
means of the combined labours and contributions oi many. 

II.—27(c Nineteenth Book of the Qcstes ofPrilhiraj by Chand Banhii, 

entitled “ The marriage with Padnutvaii,” literally translated from 

the old Hindi by John Beames, Esq., B. C. S. (Extract).* 

I have selected this spirited poem as a first specimen of translation 
from the Prithirilja Rus&, and it must bo regarded solely as an essay 
in translation. Ghand’s lnngnage is archaic, his dialect is as much 
PnnjSbi as Hindi, dating from a time prior to the definite separation 
of the two languages, his poetic licenses are numerous and daring, the 
text of the solo manuscript I have yet had an opportunity of thoroughly 
studying is very corrupt, and I liavo no Pandit to help mo. I rely 
chiefly on my own resources. I have, however, used with very valuable 
results, dictionaries of Panjfibi, Sandhi, and Gujarati, and a glossary of 
the Mnrwiiri dialect. Still much remains nncortain and conjectural, and 
I am open to any criticisms, and ready to admit that I may have 
made mistakes where “ tantum difficile est non errare." 

Bool.- the Nineteenth. 

Here begins the marriage with Padniavati. 

CoHjplete (^m). 

1. In the Eastern land there is a fort, lord of forts, 

Snnmd Sikhar, hard of access; 

There lives a victorious hero, lord of kings 
Of Jfidav race, strong-armed. 

2. With rctinuo, horses, elephants, much land 
And dignity of a Pudsh&h (uTfrPTJ’Q T 

A mighty lord to all his servants, 

With pomp and standards very splendid. 

Poem (uffuv!;. 

8. With mauy standards very splendid, • 

• The wholo palter will be published in an early number of the Journal. 
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Song and music playing five times a day,* 

Mounting ten thousand horses 

With golden hoofs aud jewelled trappings. 

A lord of countless elephants, 

A valiant army thirty lakhs stroug; 

A solo ruler wielding Siva’s bow, 

Holding the earth in his sway. 

Ten sons and daughters all told 
Charipts of beautiful colours, very many 
Storehouses, countless millions of wealth 
Had ho, Padam Sen, the victorious prince. 

4. Padam Sen, the virtuous prince, 

In his house was a well-born damo, 

From her breast a daughter sprung 
Beauteous as a digit of the moon. 

5. Fair as a digit of the moon, 

Fairer than the whole sixteen digits ; 

In her childish guise she rivalled the moon 
When he has drunk the nmrit juice. 

Like a lotus expanding through love of tho moon-dew. 

She had stolen from the deer the glance of its eyes. 

She had [tho beauty ofj the diamond, the parrot, and the limb. 
A pearl from head to foot, glittering like a serpent. 

6. [This sixth stanza wants a line or two in my copy, and is hope¬ 
lessly corrupt and unintelligible as it stands. I can make out allu¬ 
sions to the lotus, to Kiina, the god of love, to her name Padniivnti, 
to her “ swan-liko gait,” but nothing connected.] 

7. She had all the auspicious marks [on her body], 

Well she knew the sixty-fonr arts, (^r?n) 

She kucw the fourteen sciences, 

She was like the Spring among tho six seasons. 

8. Playing about with her companions 
In the gardens of the palace 

Her eyes lit upon a parrot, 

Then her mind was joyful. 

• At his palace gato, ns is tha custom with Indian princes. 
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9. Her mind was very joyful 

Expanding like a lotus in the rays of tlie gnu 
Her red lips thirstily opening, 

Likening tlie beauty of tlie parrot to the biml-imit. 

Site strove [to catch it] with eager eyes, 

It resisted fluttering and struggling; 

Avoiding its beak, she seized it, 

Then she took it in her own hand. 

Rejoicing with joy, pleasure in her mind, 

Having taken it inside the palace 
In a beautiful cage, inlaid with jewels 
She was taking and placing it. 

10. In it she was taking and placing it, 

Went to play, forgetting everything, 

Her mind slipped away from the parrot 
Roaming and plucking flowers. 

11. The parrot seeing the beauty of the princess, 

This form from head to foot, 

This finished work of the Maker 
This peerless model of a woman-. 

Poem (Uffavt). 

12. Wavy tresses fair to see, 

Rivalling the dawn, with a voice like tiro hoil 
Fragrant as the blowing lotus, 

Swan-like her gait, slow-paced. 

Wliit<vrobed, her body shines, 

Her nails arc drops of Swuti (pearls) ; 

The bee hums round her, forgetting his nature 
In tlie flavour and fragrance of the god of love. 

The parrot looked with liis eyes, and was pleased. 

(Said) “ This boautcoualy moulded form 
“ My Lord Prithirfij sbull obtain 
“ Forestalling Horn, the joy of UmA" 
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III. —On the Mcenas, a wild tribe of Central India, by Libctbnant- 
COLONBL 0- L. SnOWEKB. 

(Extract.) 

[Received, in port, 2nd September, 1867.) 

Iii considering the present condition of the Aborigines of India and 
taking it as a test of the character of the rule under which they haw 
subsisted for many generations back, the Government of India needn3*T 
think, fear comparison with any other Government under which Abori¬ 
ginal races have fallen, whether in other British Dependencies or in 
Foreign States. The existence of the several locnl corps scattered 
throughout India, composed of Aboriginal races of various denomina¬ 
tions, Bheels, Mceuas, &c., and the high state of discipline and fidelity 
to our Government which some of them have exhibited, testifies at 
once to the wisdom of the policy pursued by the late rulers of India 
and to the capacity of wild tribes, albeit heretofore hereditary robbers, 
for military training and for being reclaimed astrne and loyal servants 
of the Government which knows how to deal with them.* Nor does 
the process of breaking in take long comparatively. Outram raised 
the first Bheel Corps, that of Candcish, in 1831. In a few years, the 
men, weaned from the habits of a life-time as professional plunderers, 
became, uuited as a Corps, the main instrument of order in the dis¬ 
trict. The Meywar Bheel Corps was raised by Col. Hunter in the 
year 1841. I saw the first recruits enrolled, indeed savages with bows 
and arrows, fresh from their native hills, which then as yet rang with 
the shrill hhilkee, or Bheel war-cry. In 1850, it fell to my duty as 
Officiating Political Agent to inspect the corps, when it went through 
a field-day equal to any native rogimeut of the line. Again, during 
the late Mutiny of the Native Army in 1857, this same Bheel corps 
exhibited remarkable fidelity, operating even against the Mutineer 
regulars with a total absence of sympathy with them. 

While one race of Aborigines occupying the western district of the 
Meywar States were thus being reclaimed from their lawlessnesses and 
reduced to habits of order and usefulness to our Government, another 

• Akbar appears to have boon tho only Muhammadan rulor that tried to 
win over aboriginal tribes by forming them into military Corps. How ho 
succeeded maybe seen from tho Aiu i Akbari (Translation, p. 252). -Tub 
Editor. 
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race, the Mcenas, inhabiting the North Eastern districts under the 
same political jurisdiction, were yet revelling in the excesses of their 
immemorial lawlessnesses. And as this is the race referred to in the 
title of this paper, I may mention, in explanation of the circumstances 
under which the Mcenas fell particularly under my observation, that 
in the year 1854 the lawless excesses of the tribe emboldened by long 
impunity had reached to such a pitch of audacity, that they attacked 
and pillaged several walled towns in the British district of Ajmeer, 
carrying off not only the entire plunder to tboir hill fastnesses, but 
numbers of the inhabitants also, holding them to ransom. It fell to 
my duty then to take them in hand, and proceeding to Jehazpoor, tlio 
centre of the disturbed district in question, measures for its tranquilli- 
zntion and for reclaiming the race were there devised and set on foot 
as remaining in progress at the present day. 

From time immemorial, Jehazpoor, in the State of Odeypoor, had 
been a notoriously disturbed district. A brief period of tranquillity 
was accorded to Jehazpoor during the early part of the present century 
by the appalling severity of the measures of the noted minister Zalim 
Sing, after Jehazpoor fell into the possession of Kotah in 1806. 
On a robbery being traced to a village, it was surrounded, all the men 
found in it at once decapitated, and the women compelled to carry the 
bleeding heads in baskets-full upon their own heads, and walk in pro¬ 
cession through the neighbouring villages singing their usual jubilee 
songs. There are men still living, and I have conversed with them, 
who have witnessed these grim processions. To guard against the 
possible recurrence of such fatal surprises, the inhabitants of some of 
the Meena villages have distributed themselves in detached huts on 
the surrounding knolls, serving as a chain of watch towers for mutual 
security. However revolting the system referred to, it succeeded in 
effectually checking the excesses of the Meenas during tho period that 
Jehazpoor remained in the possession of Kotah. A gold bangle might 
drop off a woman’s ankle (so an ancient of those days illustrated the 
fact), and there it would lie till the drift sand covered it; for woe to 
the village to which the bangle might be traced. On the restitution 
of the district, however, to Meywar in 1819, it soon relapsed into its 
former disturbed condition. Jehazpoor was in truth a position well 
chosen for the lawless occupation oi professional marauders, being a 
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strong hilly and jungly country where the boundaries of four foreign 
jurisdictions meet, vis. Meywar, Boondec, Jeypoor, and Ajmeer. 

There aro twelve tribes of Meenas in Central India, but the one 
under notice is called the Pnrihar tribe. These are descendants of 
the Purihars, who were the dominant race in Maiwar, till dispossessed 
of their anciont capital (Mnndore) by the Bhatores towards the close 
oi the 14th century. Though defeated, the tribe would appear not 
to have succumbed to the new rule, as there are no descendants of 
them, I believe, to be ioundin Maiwar at the present day, bnt emigrat¬ 
ing they got possession, subsequently, it would appear, of Bagherah in 
the present Ajmeer Istimrarce and contiguous to some of their present 
haunts. This their genealogists represent to have been in the second 
generation from Nath Rao, the last Mundore Prince, with whom 
his dynasty perished. In a generation or two afterwards, they are found 
in the Chronicles lurking on the quadruple boundary above indicated, 
a race of outcasts without a common head, and such they have con¬ 
tinued ever since, “their haud against every man and every man’s 
hand against them,” plundering in gangs and joining any of the great 
marauding movements that have from time to time been organized 
under noted leaders. Thus, in 1847, some of the boldest of the out¬ 
lawed Thakur Jawalxir Singh’s followers were these Meenas. The 
same indomitable spirit which carried the Purihars forth out of the 
land of their lost dominion seems to have maintained them in a state 
of wild independence throughout the long interval since; for though 
nominally owning allegiance to the States upon the verge of whose 
territories respectively it lias suited their purposes to locate them¬ 
selves in fallahs or gangs, to increase probably their ohances of eva¬ 
ding pursuit by enlisting in their favor the national jealousies of the 
Rajpoot States, yet fortified by traditions of former asceudancy, they 
have never really succumbed to any Power, but hanging together 
jfs one man, have always united to repel the frequent futile'attcmpts 
that have been made from time to time by the rulers of States individu¬ 
ally to coerce any of their Meena subjects, so called. The aggregate 
oi male adults in the tribe is about 24,000; of this number about 
10,000, distributed in 200 villages, are located along these border 
tracts. 
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Individually, the men are brave to desperation, athletic and hardy, 
many of them tall with fine countenances, denoting their superior 
origin. Similarly as the Purilmr has no resemblanco to the Aborigi¬ 
nal Bheel, Mair, Kolo, or low caste Mcena of the Aravulla, so he has 
nothing in common with these races, but their lawlessnesses. He will 
neither eat, smoke, nor intermarry with them, that is to say, the Puri- 
har will not give a daughter in marriage, though ho will take to his 
bed as many daughters of inferior tribes as ho can snpport. Their 
pride of birth indeed is excessive, fostered by traditions ascending 
beyond the bounds of history to the region of myth, till they arrive at 
the celestial origin of the Puri bars on the occasion of the creation of 
the four warrior races on tho holy Mount Aboo. The genealogist of 
the tribe is the honored guest in every village lie visits in his annual 
round. Each family engages his company for one entire day, which 
is occupied in recording in tho ponderous MS. volume the recent 
additions to the family tree whether in the male or femalo branch; for 
even the ancestry of tho women is duly recorded. It is easy to un¬ 
derstand the effect of this cherished pride of birth in supporting their 
indomitable spirit. About half the tribe are armed with matchlocks 
of a superior manufacture, about half with the bow, and all with the 
kattar, or double-liiltod dagger, which is a weapon thoy peculiarly 
affect. It is never detached from their person for a moment, waking 
or sleeping. Free from the ordinary prejudices of caste, tho Pnriliars 
are great eaters of meat which their cattle-lifting raids furnish in pro¬ 
fusion, and drinkers of spirits which serve to increase their natural 
ferocity. All are married, and many besides, take in keeping tho 
widows of their deceased clansmen to tho number of two or three each, 
or otherwise domicile women forcibly abducted in their raids. Thus 
tho villages have become greatly over-populated as regards the possi¬ 
bility of finding support from the village lands. Collectively, the 
most noteworthy circumstance perhaps relating to the tribe, was their 
utter ignorance up to the day of my arrival among them of tho true 
character of the British Government as the paramount power. If 
any other proof of this were needed than that then so recently afforded 
by their having deliberately marked out the prosperous British district 
of Ajineer as tho field of their repeated inroads, it would bo found in 
the record of their systematic obstruction to the officers of our Govern- 
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ment in the prosecution of their duty when it happened to lead them 
to the vicinity of the Meena villages. 

Their raids into the British provinces brought matters to a crisis, 
and it was necessavy to put them down. But in contrast with the 
unfortunate contests with savage races which are going on at the pre¬ 
sent day in other parts of the world, it may not be unworthy of note 
that the tranqnillization of Jehazpoor was effected without a shot 
being fired. 

Library. 

The following additions .have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting in August. 

%* Karnes of Donors in Capitals. 

Presentations. 

• Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XVII. No. 42. —Tnn Royal 
Socibty of London. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society for April, May, and June, 
1869. —The Chemical Society of London. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Part III. 1868.— 
The Zoolooical Society of London. 

Memoirs of tlio Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Vol. III., and Proceedings of the same, Vols. V, VI and VII.— The 
Manchester Literary Philosophical Society. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. II. part 3.—Tub 
Director of thb Gbolooioal Survey of India. 

Ramayana, Vol. I. part 7, Edited by Pandit Hemachandra.—Tins 
Editor. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, by Lt.-Col. J. G. Medley, 
Vol. VI. No. 24.—The Editor. 

Discoveries in Soionce by a Medical Philosopher, by Sir G. D. 
Gibb.— The Author. 

Report on Jewellery and Precious Stones. N. S. Maskblyne, Esq. 

Notes on the Murrhine Vases of the Ancients.— The same. 

Clironiquc de Michel le Grand, par V. Langlois.—J. Avdall, Esq. 

Reports of the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Ben¬ 
gal for 1868-69.— Thb Meteorological Reporter. 
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Report on the Forest Administration in Ornlh during 1867-G8.— 
The Government of India. 

Report on the Forest Administration in Mysore dnriug 18G7-68.— 
The same. 

Selections from the Records of Government, North-West. Provinces, 
VoL V. — The Government North-Western Provinces. 

Purchate. 

The Fernsof British India, Part XXII.—Max Muller’s Rig Veda Text 
and Pratisakliya, Port IV.—Hewitson's Exotic Butterflies, part 70.— 
Journal dea Savants, Mai, 1SG9.—Comptca Rondus, Nos. 22, 23, 24.— 
Revue des Deux Monde*, 15th Juin, 1st Juli, 1869.—The Anthropo¬ 
logical Review, No. 26.—Revue Avcheologiquc, Juin, 1869.—The 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 19.—Revue de Zoologie, 
No. 5,1869. 






PROCEEDINGS 

OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

fob October, 18(10. 


A meeting ot the Society was held on Wednesday, the 6tli Instant, 
at 9 o’clock, p. m. 

The Hon’ble J. P. Norman, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From Maulawf A'gfi Ahmad ’AH, two copies of Ilisdlah i Tard- 
nah, and two copies of Shamshcr i Tczlar. 

2. From Majov F. W. Stubbs, Umritsir, Two silver coins of Ja¬ 
hangir. 

Mr. Blochmann said— 

The two coins which Major Stnhbs has presented to the Society, 
are rupees struck by Jah&ngir (1605 to 1627). The coins are well 
preserved and are of interest, because, as Major Stubbs observes in 
his letter which accompanied the donation, they have not been de¬ 
scribed by Marsden in his A T wni»mata Orientalia. The inscription is 
on Area I. f * 1 *) 

ou Area II. &-• y lob 

“ through the name of Shih Jahangir, son of Shfth Akbar, light 

May always be on the face of the coinage of Liilior.” 
s’, e., May the lustre of the name of Sh4h Jahangir, son of Akbar Shdh, 
for ever rest on the coinage of Libor. 

The sccoud area also contains the year | the 19th year of his 
reign, or 1034 A. H. (A. D. 1623). (Fife Plate VII.) 
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Tlie inscription of the two areas forms a verse in the metre MujUtu, 
each area containing one hemistich.* 

3. From J. C. Lenpolt, Esq., C. S., Some earthen Medallions 
hearing inscriptions and a bronze figure of Buddha. 

Mr. Lenpolt forwarded the following Memo.:— 

“ Whilst in charge of Sub-Division Kasin in Gor&k’hpfir District, 

I had the supervision of the excavations made on the part oi Govern¬ 
ment at the Buddhist remains situated in and about Kasiu village. It 
was only during the months of May and June and a part of July last, 
that I was able to carry on the work. A description of the ruins and 
rorasins, <fcc., can be found in General Cunningham’s Report of the 
Archeological Survey for the season of 1861-62, A. D paras. 174, &c. 

“ The mound to the east is a large stufa. Into this I sank a well. 
The digging was rather difficult, as the labourers had to cut through 
layers of brickwork; between the bricks, which were very large, mud 
had been used instead of mortar. After digging somo fifteen feet from 
the top, a small square apertnro reaching to a level with the ground was 
found. I continued the excavations some twelve to fifteen feet lower, 
hut was then compelled to desist as the mins had commenced, and there 
was some three to four feet of water in the hole. To have drown off 
the water would have been of no use, as tho daily rains would have 
again filled it up. In digging round about this mound, and in tho 
mound itself between the interstices of the brickwork, a number of 
small baked earthen biscuit-like things were found, of which I forward 
a number; I have been unable to get any body to decipher what is 
printed on them.” 

« Closo to the mound was found a small bronao or brass image of 
Bndh, I believe, which I forward also. At the ruins to the north 
not much work was done. The debris from one part of a circular 
stufa was removed, and the remains of walls some three feet in height 
with the floors of tho rooms somo five feet underground were dis¬ 
covered. These rooms are similar to those found at Sarondt^iear 
Benares, and appear to ho portions of a monastery. As in the com¬ 
mencement of July I was removed from the ’Azimgaj-h District, I was 


* The second hemistich has in tho second foot threo long syllables for on 

iojitdu a mwtori (o u-). Thus we havo ham&lwbd mafd'ilon u — o —, 

' da lar r* mafuluu-, ya sikkaf mafo’ilun v — O —, Uhxtr fa’ldn-. 
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unable to continue the excavations; but I have no donbt that if the work 
is carefully and thoroughly done, it would result in some valuable 
archeological discovery being made.”— 

The bricks arc round and flat; their diameter is about ono and a 
half inches, and their thickness, about one-third of an inch. The rim 
is raised. They have the same Prakrit inscription throughout, and 
contain, it is supposed, formulae of belief. 

4. From Dr. Moliiudra Lai Sirkar, a copy of ‘ The Calcutta Journal 
of Medicine, for May, Jnne, 1869.’ 

5. From Nursing Rao, Esq., Yizagapatam, a copy of ‘ Meteoro¬ 
logical Results from the Observatory at Vizagapatam, for the month of 
August, 1869.’ 

6. From the Government of India, A copy of ‘ Account of a 
singular accident which occurred at the Gun Foundry, Cossipur, during 
a thunder-storm on the 18th of August, 1869,’ when nineteen men were 
struck to the ground apparently by a violent concussion of the atmo- 
spliore occasioned by the close discharge of electric fluid. The following 
extract regarding this accident is taken from a letter by Col. H. 
Carleton, C. B., R. A., which accompanied the account. 

“ The men were engaged in casting a large roller, and about two tons 
of the metal had been drawn off into the large ladle and were being 
brought round by the crane to the casting pit by eight men, four at each 
end holding the guides which, of course, are of iron. Six men were 
attending the crane which is constructed of both wood and iron, and 
is connected by iron stays with the iron roof of tho building. There 
were three men with a small ladle of metal quite disconnected with those 
above-mentioned, and who were all connected, and two other men wore 
moulding on the ground and disconnected. The overseer who felt 
no sensation, was astonished at seeing the workmen fall, and what is 
more remarkable, one man connected by both hands with those at the 
ladle who suffered so, but through the medium only of the molten 
metal* by means of a skimmer which is used to prevent the dross from 
following the metal, felt no sensation at all. The men at the crane 
were projected from it, fortunately, several feet, as the winches of 
course flew round at once, but struck no one, and the overseer had 
time to rush forward and key it just as the ladle touched the ground.” 

“ It is most providential that the work was not a few seconds further 
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advanced; for had the tilting of the ladle commenced, it must have 
fallen on its side, and in an instant the helpless creatures on the 
ground would have been in the midst of the metal. Nor could succour 
have reached them from without; for it would have been impossible 
to drag them out without stepping into it.” 

“ My principal object, however, in sending this report is to draw 
your attention to the position of the Foundry chimneys, which 
are all armed with lightning rods, and to show how little protec¬ 
tion they may afford; for it would have been thought that with 
these five conductors in such close proximity to the moulding shed, 
it were almost impossible for the latter to be struck. The course 
of the electric fluid appears to me to have been from the cor¬ 
rugated iron Toof down the large crane which was beiug worked, and 
which is connected with the roof by several iron stays; it must then 
have followed the course of the floor, however, to have affected the 
men in the south-east angle of the room, and made its exit in the 
direction of the south-east door-way near the small cupola.” 

“ I have no doubt that the same cause to which the accident may be 
mainly attributed, was also that of the saving of life, viz. the large 
quantities of metal lying about both inside and outside, and principally 
the metal roof, which dissipated the electric charge rapidly in every 
direction; but it is wonderful that the shock should have been received 
at all by this building in preference to the gnu furnace chimnoy so 
close to it, and which cannot be less than eighty feet high and has a 
conductor.” 

“As the efficacy of lightning rods has been a good deal disputed by 
scientific men, every fact which can be brought to bear ou the subject 
is valuable, and it might be assumed that it is to their peculiar con¬ 
struction, so little raised above the surface of the soil, that powder 
magaxiues owe their immunity from danger.” 

7. From the Government of Bombay, a copy of ‘ Roport by H. J. 
Stokes, Esq., First Assistant Collector, Belgaum, on the preservation 
of the Canarese inscriptions in that district, and the advisability 
of printing Mr. Walter Elliott’s collection of Canarese inscriptions, 
now deposited with the Royal Asiatic Society in London.’ 

8. From the same, a copy of ‘ Report ou the Progress of the Ain- 
bernath Expedition.’ 
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9. From the Under-Secretary, Government of India, Home Depart¬ 
ment, a copy of * Report by Drs. Bolder and Kielhorn, of their Pro¬ 
ceedings in searching for Sanscrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency.’ 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members— 

J. G. Dclmerick, Esq. 

A. D. B. Gomes, Esq. 

R. Gray, Esq., M. B. 

A. Thomson, Esq. 

. A. Allunlyce, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot ns Ordinary Mom- 
ben; at the next meeting— 

R. A. Barker, Esq., M. D. Civil Surgeon, Caclinr, proposed by 
M. H. Ormsby, Esq., L.L. D., seconded by C. A. Hacket, Esq. 

Licnt. W. J. A. Wallace, proposed by Col. H. Hyde, seconded by 
Dr. T. Oldham. 

The Council reported that oq the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, they have increased the pay of the Cashier and Accoun¬ 
tant from Rs. 25, to Rs. 32-8-0 per mensem. Confirmed. 

The following papers were rend— 

I .—A Covenant of ’Ali, fourth Caliph of Bagdad, granting certain im¬ 
munities and privileges to the Armenian Nation, by J. Avdall, Esq., 

M. A. S. (Abstract.) 

“ This Covenant was written in Kufic characters by H&shitn, at the 
command of 'All, the Lion of God, son of Abu T&lib, the exalted. 

The Caliph ’Alf, who was the cousin and son-in-law of the prophet, 
bestows by this covenant certain immunities and privileges on the 
Armenians living in his dominions and professing allegiance to his 
government. These are a free and undisturbed exercise of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, protection from oppression and persecution, exemption 
from the payment of new and exorbitant taxes, freedom from usurp- 
. ation and alienation of their ancestral and hereditary property, a 
reciprocity of kindly and friendly feelings between the Armenians and 
Muhammadans in their social intercourse, and freedom from restraint in 
building churches and monasteries. 

“ This covenant, says ’Ali, is irrevocable and everlasting to the end 
of the world.” 
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II .—Notes on a Trip to the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, by 
V. Ball, Esq., B. A. Part I. The Nicobars. (Abstract.) 

The paper consists in journal form of the author’s observations on 
the people, fauna, flora &c., of the Nicobars, during a stay at the new 
settlement of eight days. In several appendices, the Geology, Zoology, 

* and Language, are treated more fully. 

Having described the circumstances under which the islands have 
been taken over by Government, the previous settlements, aud the 
piratical tendencies of the inhabitants, the author writes regarding the 
choice of the position of the new settlement— 

“ If this selection has been made from strategical considerations, or 
for the purpose of putting a check upon the misdoings of the pirates 
of Trinknt and Nancowrey, none could have been better. But if the 
object in view bo the formation of a self-supporting colony, it must be 
characterized as most unfortunate." 

The poor character of the soil and the nnsuitability of the greater 
portion of it for cultivation, are at once made apparent by the large 
areas which, under the most favorable conditions of a tropical climate, 
are only able to support dry unnntritions grasses. The occurrence 
of jungle in certain places is explained in the geological Appendix. 

Both Dr. Bink and Dr. Karl Scherzer, author of the * Voyage of the 
Novara’, condemn the selection of this place by the Danes and others as 
a site for colonization. 

In the southern islands of the group, the goological formation 
resembles that of the Andamans, and the soil is consequently much, 
better, as is testified by the jungle which stretches uninterruptedly 
from hill top to high water mark. 

The anthor visited several of the native villages and saw many of 
the men. In one or two cases, there were some women and children 
in the houses, but nsnally they were kept out of sight. Regarding 
the people he writes—“ Owing to the universal habit of pawn-chewing, _ 
their teeth are intensely black, those of the lower jaw often protrud¬ 
ing in an irregular manner almost like tusks. The tongue, too, is 
more or less black from the same cause, and in the mouths of some, 
there appear to be horny lumps formed on the gums and underneath 
the tongue. They are broad-shouldered, stoutly built men. 
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In manner, they are absent and generally unemotional. They are 
excessively indolent, and since their daily wants are readily supplied, 
they spend the greater part of their time in sloth, doing nothing. As 
to their origin, there can be no doubt that they are Malays, possibly 
modified by a Burmese element, but they possess the characteristics 
both of face and manner which distinguish the former people.” 

Amongst the birds collected by the author, the most interesting was 
the mound maker, Alcgapodius Nicobaricnsis , Blyth, of which three 
specimens and two eggs were procured. An account of its habits and its 
measurements taken in the flesh are given in tho Appendix on birds. 
Among the other birds obtained, several are peculiar to the Nicobars, 
and some have hitherto been found only in the Andamans and Nicobars. 

The belief in the existence of wild buffaloes on Komorta is alludod to. 
The author could hear nothing definite from the natives on the subject, 
but anticipates that tho fact, if it be one, cannot now long remain 
doubtful. 

A visit to the Island of Trinkut is described where the party mot 
with some Kling traders bartering with tho natives for cocoanuts. 

The Klings said that but for tho settlement they would not dare 
thus to come on shore; formerly, so far from going on shore, they were 
obliged to observe the precaution of preventing more than one canoe 
coming alongside their vessels lest the natives should swarm up tho 
sides and overpower them. 

The paper includes some general remarks on tho people, chiefly 
gathered from the various published works on the Nicobars. 

There are no chiefs, the old men are respected but do not exercise 
any particular influence in consequence of thoir age. 

Certain of them called Minlovens perform the duties of priests, 
physicians and wizards. Their whole energy is concentrated on the 
exorcising of evil spirits. Their office is not a sinecure, as it is said 
that if a Minloven is unsuccessful in his cases, and several patients die 
while undor treatment, the people agree to kill him, and he is treacher¬ 
ously murdered. 

The principle of their religion as of that of many of the aboriginal 
races of India consists in the propitiation of evil spirits. Aceordiug to 
the Missionaries they seem unable to form a conception of a Supreme 
beneficent Being. 
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Two traditions as to their origin according to Barbe, are current 
amongst them, these are quoted m the paper. 

The author concludes his paper thus:— 

“ The recent opening of a direct lino of communication with Koraor- 
ta has rendered a visit to the Nicohars a matter of no great difficulty 
or’inconvenience; but in July when I went, the journey there and 
hack involved six distinct transhipments. To any ono for whom the 
subjects touched upon in the preceding pages possess an interest I con, 
with alively recollection of the pleasure which I myself dorived, wanuly 
commend a trip to tho Nicohars. 

The Appendices treat of certain subjects more fully than was possi¬ 
ble in the Journal. 

Appendix A. Geology. 

The rocks of Komorta, Nnncowrey, and Trinkut are magnesian 
daystones with occasional beds of conglomerates; igneous rocks too 
are present. 

' The Coal which has been found in the southern Islands, is evidently 
of similar character to that found iu the Andamans which occurs there 
in nests and strings never forming a regular bed. 

Traces of copper have been observed in the Gabbro rocks of Nan- 

cowrey. 

Amber is Baid to occur, “ but I have in vain sought for any authentic 
evidence of its having been found or seen with the natives.” 

Appendix B. 

1. Mammals. Very scarce, none wore scon or collected by the 
author. 2. Birds. 22 species, (out of a total of about 45 which are 
all that have as yet been found in the Nicohars,) were either collected 
or observed. 3. Reptiles. Nono collected. Crocodiles though not 
mentioned in Mr. Blyth’s list arc known to occur. 4. Fish. A 
small collection of fish was made in Nancowrey haven. They have been 
examined and partly identified by Dr. Anderson. 5. Mollusca. The 
Mollusca are described in a note by Mr. G. Nevill. 

Appendix C. 

Language. This consists of a selection from various vocabularies 
of the Nicobar language which have been published from time to 
time, together with some comments thereon. 
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Appendix D. 

Authorities. A list of the principal%ooks and papers having refer¬ 
ence to the Nicobars. 

HI .—Note on some Agate Beads from, North-Western India, 
by W. Tueobold, Esq., Jr. 

The boads which arc represented in the accompanying plate fPlate 
VI.) were obtained by me many years ago in the Benares district, and 
have lain by unnoticed till a short time since. Finding, however, du¬ 
ring a late visit home, that no similar specimens exist, either in the 
rich stores of the British Museum or among the collections at South Ken¬ 
sington, and that no owe to wlrorn I showed them, had seen similar ones 
or knew anything of their history, I deem them sufficiently curious to 
bring before the notice of the Society. I procured them by purchase 
from mendicants and others who, in Hindustan, are in the habit of 
wearing beads of agate, glass, or other substances, and among a variety 
of other beads as a necklace, one or two or perhaps more of these 
would occur. The natives themselves do not seem to know much of 
their origin, beyond what is implied by the vague term Suiaimdni, 
which they apply to all antique looking beads of agate or onyx, of 
which the brown onyx ones are best known and most valued. Thoso 
brown ones, I may add, are called (as I am told) “ 3 cow-beads ” iu 
Abyssinia, where that is their current value. 

The beads I am now describing are, however, of quite a distinct type 
from any of the ordinary * Suiaimdni,’ and are recoguized at a glance 
by being ornamented by a pattern seemingly ti-nced on the surface, 
but really engraved and subsequently filled in with some pigment 
which adheres most intimately to the stono. In MultSn or its neigh¬ 
bourhood, I believe, a recent imitation is still made by painting the 
required design on the surface with some pigment, having litharge os 
its base; but an examination of these antique bead stones shews, that 
whatever the material of the pigment may be, the pattern was first 
laboriously and often artistically sunk into the surface of the stone, 
so that a considerable amount of wear and abrasion has not always 
obliterated it. This is not obvious on all, but may be seen by closely 
examining some part of the impressed pattern, where a chip has been 
removed or where abrasion of the surface throagh wear has taken 
place. Many varieties will doubtless turn up when attention has been 
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connected across the centre by a strong line, and in either semicircle 
thus formed, there are two long dots. 

Of the number here figured, Nos. 15., 14 and No. 8, two others similar 
in form and pattern to No. 11 (not figured), areall imitations formed in 
dark glass with white opaque glass markings.— 

The others are all of true agate. 

“ I trust some member of the Society will bo able totlirow alittlelight 
on the origin of these beads, which l presume are Bactrian,* and I will 
hero merely add that among the articles found in ono of tlio “ Crom¬ 
lechs” in the Nilgliiris, “ an engraved bead” was recorded, which seems 
to have been lost or mislaid, as I failed to discover any traces of it 
in the Ootncnmnud Muscnm, where it was deposited, and I greatly 
suspect it was similar to those here described.— 

Mr. Bloclunann in continuance of his observations on Major Stubbs’ 
coin of Jahangir (p. 24f), laid the following note on the table. 

In turning over Mamden’s description of Jahangir's coins (pp. 60S 
to 637), I found, to my ustonishment, that the inscription of nearly 
every coin is metrical, and that also among tlio coins of Jah&ngir’s 
successors, there are some, tlio inscriptions of which have metro and 
rhyme. Tin’s is of great assistance in reading them; but Marsdon 
docs not appear to have observed this, ami has proposed readings 
which, upon closer examination, are found to bo at variance with 
his plates. 

I shall now examino a few of Marsdon’s readings from a metrical 
point of view. 

1. Marsden, p. 007. Marsdon reads— 

8 hi Jj) l>&9 

But we lravo to read ***£ shabih, for his shibh , because the inscription 

is a verso in tho Ilazaj % mahziff -—shabih e haz u-, 

r5t<5 shake u-, jak&ngir U-. 

• Tho word Suleiman! occurs frequently in tho names of place* in Badakh- 
shSn and tho countries round about tlio Takht i Sulainufn mountain. Sulai. 
ma'n is nlso a favorite name with Badaklishi*. 

Sulaiintfui means referring to Sulaimdn, or Solomon., who figures in legends 
as tho groat wizard of tho East. Ho is iuvokod as tho great Uitad by saintly 
persons claiming miraculous powers. 

It may bo of interest to remark hero that Prinsop in his “ Indian Antiqui¬ 
ties” (Mr. Thomas’ edition, Vol. I, pp. 82 to 85) has given. On l’lato IV, So. 
13, a drawing of a Sulaimam bend, “black nnd white enamelled,” exactly 
corresponding to Mr. Theobald’s pattern 2fo. 1. Prinsop’* bead was found by 
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The reading of Area II. (p. 607), as given in Marsden, is correct, 

its metre is the MutagUdb i sdlim. 

Hence also on p. 605, we may write thabsh for Marsdon s shibh, 
especially as shibh, in the sense of ahabih, is rare. The above inscrip¬ 
tion is also interesting from a grammatical point of view, bccanse the 

metre proves that hazrat talccs the lzafat. 

2. Marsden, p. 619. One of Jnh&ngir’s zodiacal coins (cancer). 

Marsdon sees neither metre, nor rhyme, and reads 

,. rv 0 » 

Bot from his plates, it is clear that we shonld read 

JfO b J) 

which is a MvtagArib verse, tiv6 ahv -, mUM u-, darddd 

_ da zewar 0 _, dsc. Marsden adds, “ The title of tkakmtM 

, TOX ’ > given to the Emperor’s father, had not before occurred.” 

This is fully explained by the metre; for the words Ahbar Skdh, 
which occur on other coins, will not suit the metre Mutaqdrib, because 

they are a molossus — — • , 

3. Marsden, pp. 622, 624, 625, 633. All these inscriptions are 

in the metre Khofif, with two long syllables in the last foot, viz., 
_^_| u _o — |_. Onp- 624, Marsden translates wrong 

.. Mon eta (civitatis) Agrah dat auro decorem e* {mandate) Jahangir 
Shah, &c. Az Jalidngir, however, docs not mean ex mandato J., but 

nomine J., ‘ by means of J.’s name.’ 

4. Marsden, p. 634. His reading is correct; the metre is Haeaj 

t Maqgitr U-, u ^ ' 

6. Marsden, p. 635. A coin with Nur Jah&ns name on it. 

Marsden and Thomas (Useful Tables, p. 49) read the first line— 

But the inscription is a verse in the metre Mujtaas, as on Major 
Stnbbe’ coin, and we have to put the word before and read 

jj ^4 iS^ j 

‘By order of Shiih JaMngir, (this) gold coin has received an hun- 

Caut. Cantlcy together with several Hindu coin*, 4c., in the ancient rums of 
Bo^at near Sahirunpdr. A* Prinsep shew* that the corns refer to the first 
centuries of the Christian Era (p. 8*1, the bead would appear to emojr a high 
antiquity. A similar bead waa found in a Cromlech at Coorg. H^ Dr. Old- 
ham’s paper in the Proceedings of the Society for September 1869.) Thb 
SscaBM&r. 
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dred ornaments through (i. e., by having on it) the name of Nur 
Jaliin, the Queen Begum.” Marsden, following Wilkins, translates 
padishdh begum by imperatoris consort , the Emperor’s Begum; but 
p,idishah begum, according to a rule observed in all Arian languages, is 
a begum who is a pddishdK not for example, a Naiodb Begum, a begum 
who only has the title of Naw&b; hence we should translate imperatrix, 
Queen Begum. 

6. Marsden, p. 645,1.1. A coin of Shfih .Talifin. Marsden reads— 

The second hemistich has neither sense, nor metre, nor ortho¬ 
graphy ; for there is no form fU>| which means nomina. Marsdcn’s 
plate shews that we have to rend the second hemistich 
u > 1 ?* s*®-**® |»6f 

and his translation, (super) monetam furbis) Shahjahanabad per 
mundum diffnsam, actemi tint nomina secundi do mini conjunctions, 
ought to be corrected to moneta (nrbis) Shahjalutnabad in aetemum 
sit diffusa per mundum, nomine augusto domini conjunction is, Shah- 
jah&n’s title being tyihib qirdn, or Dominus conjunctionis. 

The metre of the inscription is Bamal. 

7. Marsden, p. 648. A silver coin of Aurangzeb. For Mars- 
den’s first lino 

J**. S? 

we have to eithor to read with Thomas (U. T., p. 46), or put the 
fourth word second, 

jSXie jO J jO 0} *£*• 

which is a hemistich in the Khafif metre. 

So also in Marsden, p. 652,1. 7 from below. 

8. Marsden, p. 651. Marsden says that the legend of this coin 
(a quarter rupee) is imperfect. The metre helps us to conjecture what 
the reading must be— 

j* 3 . JO oj <r*ij 

—which is, as usual, a verse in Khafif. 
t Shith Aurangzeb A'lamgir 

Struck coins in the world which arc as (bright as) tho fall moon. 

9. Marsden, p. 655, a gold coin of Muhammad A’znm Shfih. 
Marsden reads— 

gtf* h £' lAlJUx gLa. j ^ 
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The last four words are a hemistich in Khafif, and skAh evidently 
rhymes with jSh. But for Maredcn’s dmdat, his plate has clearly la 
dmdat; hence, assisted by the metre we conjecture that the correct 
reading is 

sli l 2UU< yttdj jfli. _j iiJjOj [ ^>1^. jo o) ] 

“ The P&dishah of the country, A’zaui. Shfdi, strikes coins in power 
and dignity.” 

10. Marsden , pp. 658, 659. Two coins of Jahdndar Sliih. Tho 
correct reading is— 

H 1 * ) j^j 3 .*^* oj iSWjo 

—a verse in common Mutaqavib. Vide Thomas, Useful Tables, p. 47. 

11. Marsden, p. COO. It is impossible from Marsden’s plate to fix 

the correct reading, though there is no doubt that his reading is wrong. 
If the inscription is a verse, _yd= safar must rhyme with jJ*. siyar. 
But it looks as if the coin contained the word obTfiAe ’AzinuileUl 
(Patna), not ’ Azbnushsh'm, tlto name of Farmkli Siyar’s 

father. 

12. Marsden , p. 661. A silver coin of Farrukh Siyar. Marsden 
reads (vide Useful Tables, p. 47.)— 

y.jjaA jjj r±*ji oj (j* lLcj jl 

But as the inscription is a verse in short liamal, (— u-. 

— O-, — o — )we have to transpose, 

j 3 . 3j^ jjj jl oj 

13. Marsden, p. 672. A gold coin of ’A'lamgir II. Marsden 
has omitted to give a facsimile of this coin; but his reading is pal¬ 
pably wrong; vide his correct reading on p.675. Similarly fonr in¬ 
scriptions enumerated in U. T. pp. 48, 49, as remarked by Mr. Thomas 
in tho footnote. 

It looks ns if Akbar’s coins ave the first Indian coins that contain 
metrical inscriptions. I have not seen coins of Bihar and Humayiin 
with verses on them. For his largo gold coius, or rather medals, 
Akbav ordored Shaikh Faizf, his court poet, to compose the quatrains 
which arc given on p. 28 of my Ain translation; but the current coins 
of bis reign contain no metrical rcadiugs. Jah&ngir, as wo saw, had 
even verses put upon his rupees, and his coinage is thus distinguished 
from that of the preceding Moghul (Chagatii) emperors. 

The coinage oi the fafawis of Persia also contains occasionally, as 
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far as I can jndge from Marsden’s plates, metrical inscriptions. His 
readings, however, are nearly nil wrong. A few examples will suffice. 

14. Marsden , p. 489. A silver coin of Shah ’Ahbds II(?). The 
first hemistich in 3Iarsden has the metre mafi’ilun (8 times), fa'itlun. 
He reads— 

w*** ^ ^ 

Marsden’s facsimile docs not clearly shew the words . 

The metro of tho first Hemistich, though not displeasing to the ear, 
is not Persian, and is not to be found in any treatise on Prosody; 
henco Marsdon’s first line cannot bo corroct. His second line has neither 
metre, nor sense, nor grammar: it looks as if Muredcn’s pinto had 
jyb) rubhdni, for which ho read j- Guided by a phrase below 

(No. 17), I propose to read Marsdeu’s facsimile— 
e) epty avjf s_r^ (jtsiy j 

“ By tho grace of God, ’All’s (unworthy) dog, ’Abbas tho pious 
is tho man who at present stamps the coin of Lordship in the 
world.” Thus wo have at least grammar and metro (tho dignified 

llozaj i sdlim, four times u-); but we sacrifice the rhymo, 

and uso the word ralbani in a peculiar sense. 

If rollout should tnrn out to ho tho corroct reading, tho coin would 
belong to SliAli ’Abbas L, not Abbas II. 

15. Marsden, p. 403. Tho first hemistich has no metro; tho 
second is in Itainal. 

16. Marsden, p. 4G5. For Marsdcn’s rnhbulmusharraftn, 

read < i rt’r“*h'ry rahbul tnashrigain, tho Lord of East and dVcst, which 
must rhyme with Husain. 

17. Marsden, p. 469. A silver coin of Sh&li Talimusp II. 

For Marsden reading, substitute 

y j(y 

—a short llazaj (Masnawi) metre. Translate— 

“ Tahin&sp II., by the grace of God, 

Struck tho coin of Lordship in tho world.” 

< fihibgirani is an abstr. noun. 

18. Marsden, p. 472. For road JyjAkL., which Marsden’s 

plate clearly shews. Tho metre is Ilamal. 

19. Marsden, pp. 478 and 480. Both inscriptions are correct, tho 
former is in short Jlautal, tho latter is Khaftf. 
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20. Marsden, p. 481. A gold coin of Ism&’il. The first line in 
Marsden has the metro Mtuzari’ i makfiif i tnaq^ur — 

(-u, — yj — \*,\J - \j, — w —) ; bnt the second lino is 

wrong, for it has no metre. 

In several of the above examples, Mareden’s plates confirm my con¬ 
jectures ; in others, as in No. 15, better specimens of coins are required 
to prove or disprove the correctness of my emendations. To apply the 
rigid rules of Persian Prosody to inscriptions on coins, may be novel 
and unexpected; but my preceding remarks will shew how necessary 
it is, even for numismaticisns, to take care of the Are poet tea, when 
, describing the coins of the Moghul Dynasty of India and the pafawis 
of Persia.” 

The Meeting then broke np. 

Library. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting. 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Presentations. 

The Journal of tho Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 88.— Tub 
Royat. Geographical Society op London. 

Bulletin do la SociiStd de Geographic, Jnin ot Juillet, 1868. Tub 
Geographical Society op Paris. 

\. Journal of the Geological Society of Ireland, Vol. II., part I.— The 
Royal Geological Society, Dublin. 

Thomason Civil Engineering College,Roorkee, Annual Examination, 
1869. - The Principal, Thomason College. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XXV., parts 1 and 
•2.— The Geological Society op London. 

Zeitschrift dor Dentschen Morgeulilndischen Gescllschaft, Band 
XXIII. Heft L and II.— The Editor. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, part I., 1869.— 
TnB Zoological Socibty op Lodnon. 

Journal Asiatiqne, No. 50, 1869. — The Asiatic Society op Paris. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 118.— Tub Royal Society op 
London. 

MasYitK, les Prairies d’Ore, texte Arabe et traduction, par G. B. de 
Meynard. Tome V.— The Author. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-land-en Volken Kunde van Nederlandsch 
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Indie, 8rd Series, 3rd Vol., fasc. 3-4.— Koninklijk Instituut voorh 
BE TaAL-LAND-BN VoLKEN KuNDE VAN NeDBRLANDSCH INDIE. 

Die Zoopliyten und Ecliinodermen des Adriatischen Meores, von 
Prof. Heller. -rT he Author. 

Verhandlungon der Kaiserlich-Koniglichen Zoologiscli-Botani- 
sclien Gesellschaft in Wien, Band XVIII.— Toe Imperial Academy 
op Zoology and Botany, Vienna. 

On Some Elementary Principles in Animal Mechanics, by the Rev. 
S. Hangbton, M. D.— Tiie Author. 

On tho Origin of a Cyclone by H. F. Blanford, F. O. S.—Tns 
Author. 

Notes on a visit to Somnath, Girnar, and other places in Kathiawar 
by J. Bnvgess.— The Author. 

Ram&yana, Vol. I., No. 8. Edited by Hema Chandra Bhattachdrya. 
—Tub Editor. 

Tho Flora Sylvetica, part I., by Major R. H. Beddome.—T he 
Government op India. 

* 

leones Plantarum Indi® Orientalis, part III., by Major R. H. 
Beddome.— The same. 

Annual Report of the Insane Asylums in Bengal for 1868 .—Tub 
Government op Bengal. 

Die Vegetations Vcrlifiltnisse von Croaticn, von Dr. A.Neilreich.— 
Tiie Adtuoh. 

Purchase. 

Reisen im Indischcn Arcliipel, Singapore, Batavia, Manilla, nnd 
Japan, von Dr. A. Bastian, Bond V. 

Sanscrit Prosody, by C. P. Brown. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 1st August, 1869. 

Revue Arch^ologique, Juillet, 1869. 

The Ibis, for July, 1869. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. XX. 1869. 

The L. E. and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, No. 253, 1869. 
Grimm’s Deutsches Worterbuch, 4tli Vol., 2nd Fasc. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. VI., Part 8. 
Journal des Savans, Juillet, 1869. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 1-4, 1869. 

Exchange. 

The Atlienaaum, July, 1869. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

for December, 1869. 

—♦— 

The monthly meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday the 1st 
instant, at 9 v. m. 

E. C. Baylcy, Esq., C- S., in tlio chair. 

Tho minutes of the last meeting* were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced— 

1. From Balm Udayach&uda Datta, Civil Surgeon, Manbln'un—a 
copy of a grammar of the Sanscrit Language, by C. Wilkins, LL. 1)., 
F. R. S., 2nd edition, London, 1808. 

2. From Professor S. T. Anfrecht,—a copy of a Catalogue of Sans¬ 
krit MSS. in tho Library of the Cambridge University. 

3. From J. E. Bruce, Esq.,—three specimens of Eurinorhynchus 
pygmanu, Linn., the small Spoon-bill, (in spirit), from Chittagong. 

4. From Dr. Mohendralitla Snrak&rn,—a copy of Calcutta Journal 
of Medicine, for November, 1869. 

5. From BAbu RajendralAla Mitra,—seven maps of the Districts of 
Bengal, and two of Asia and Europo in Bengali. 

6. From B4bu Kisorichauda Mitra,—a copy of the “ Life of Mutty- 
1411 Seal.” 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected ordinary members,— 

R. A. Barker, Esq., M. D., 



* For Ocfcobor, — no meeting having boon held in November, os there was 
no quorum. 
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The following are candidates for ballot at the next meeting, 

Allan C- Hume, Esq., Commissioner of Customs, Agra, proposed 
by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by Dr. J. Ewart. 

J. Wood Mason, Esq. .-proposed by Dr. T. Oldham, seconded by 

Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Captain Alexander G. Boss, Staff Officer, Panjab Frontier Force; 
AbboWbad,-proposed by A. Cadell, Esq., seconded by Lient. J. 0. 

Boss, B. E. . , . 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 

from the Society— , . . , _ 

Dr. C. R- Francis and D. R. Onslow, Esq.; —the elections of W. 

Chisholm, Esq., and of R. H. Renny, Esq., have been cancelled at 

those gentlemen’s own reqnest. 

The Council reported that they have sanctioned the appointment of 
a Maulavf, to check the Catalogue of Arabic and Persian MSS., 
for three months, at 30 Rs. per month; also that of a Pandit for the 
Sanscrit MSS., for some time, at the same monthly salary. 

A letter from the Government of India forwarding—Copy of the 
Madras Government Resolution on the translation by the Rev. T. 
Fonlkes of Sasanas— was laid on the table. 

The following communications were brought before the meeting 
1. Note on an Extraordinary Flood in Upper Assam, by S. E. 
Peal, Esq. [from a Utter, dated Sapakattie, Sibsagur, September 21st, 

1869]- 

We have lately had most extraordinary floods in some parts of Upper 
Assam ; especially in the basin of the Desang, and at a time that the 
neighbouring Dikho was all bnt dry. 

On the 17th August, I started in a “ Rob Roy” canoe from Sonario 
on the Towkak, and I went down stream into the Desang, landing in 
six and a half hours at “ Borboorwah Alice” Ghat, about 45 to 50 
miles down. It was two or three days after the highest flood had 
fallen a little; and I noted that in the entire distance there was no 
land to be seen from the river that had not been under water and 
had some 2 inch of inundation mud on the top,—oven tWhighest 

.ft 


pieces 




When passing through Bokota Monza the river seemed above the 
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Potar level, and in one place I found it was pouring over the bank 
with a fall of about a foot into rice land j all the rice in the Potar 
had been killed by the water flooding it some days before, and remain¬ 
ing on it. 

On passing up the Deroi river, a tributary to the north side, I 
found the flood on that side quite as bad ; and up to the Deroi factory, 
indeed, I only once caught sight of land at all; I subsequently went 
from Deroi factory up to the Sooloogoorie Alice Ghat by canoe with 
my brother, and we passed only tlireo places out of water the whole 
way. 

Wo looked for a place to laud and have some breakfast, bnt could 
not even see a patch of mud, let alone land, and had to get into the 
branches of a largo tree at last. 

I may say also that rice for Deroi factory was being taken in large 
bonts from Desnng across country to Deroi, some miles. 

The peculiarity of the cassis, that these floods occurred in the De¬ 
snng, at a time that the Dikho was nearly dry. Indeed to the people 
in Sibsagur it seemed incredible. Many Tea gardens will, however, 
suffer severely, I expect, as well as the ryots. 

We have had it very hot now and then, which may account to some 
extent for the floods. On July 20th, a metal mounted thermometer 
placed in the sun and screened, registered at 1. 20 p. m. 174° Pah., the 
highest I have ever seen, but the great heat was only for some throe 
days, aud iu-doors not excessive —94° at 1 p. m. 

2. A new species of Pycnonolus, by Dr. J. Andbiuson, P. L. S., 
and F. Z. S., Curator oi the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

PtCNOHOTUS XANTUOJUtUOUS, ». sp. 

Supj-a brunneits ; pileo et regions oculari nigris ; pi units auriculari - 
bus pallide Irrumeis; a!is brunneis ; flexura alarum rulro-Jlava; 
tectricibus sub-alaribus pallide ferrugineis ; cauda nigro-brunnea ; gula 
et abdominc medio albidis; pec fore et abdominis later ibus brunneis; 
criseojlaoo ; roslro niyro ; pc (Ulus nigris. 

Long, tota 7 70 ; ahu 8 05; caudas 8'60, rostri a rictu, '77; a f&uti 
•55; t*f»-'70. 

Hab. Manwyne, Yunun, ad alt. circa 1-700 pedes angl. 

This species is nearly allied to O. jucosa in the general style of its 
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colouring, but differ* from it in Wing a crest and its ear-coverts being 
pale brown. It has the square tad and tho well developed nctal bmtles 

° f Hridln certain lights, the under surface of the tail shews indistinct 

dark brown bare. „ 

I observed this species only at Mamvyne, at the foot of tho Snnda 

valley on the eastern side of the Kakl.yen hills which separate Upper 
Burma from the Shan States, to tho cast of Blmmo. 

3 A vocabulary on the Cashmere language ; by W. J. Elmslib, M. D. 
4 . Translation from Chand; by F. S. Guowse, Esq., M. A., 


Both papers, the President stated, contain purely philological 
details; they will shortly be published in the forthcoming number of 

the Journal. _ _ . 

5 . Note on a, Molsoah Qoldmuhur; by H. Boooiimasn, Esq., M. A. 
The gold coin which I now exhibit wna given to me by Dr. n.iuter. 
I am not aware that tho coin has been described. It is a square 
fchdkhrgosltahj muhur, and its weight, as determined by Col. H. Hyde, 
is 169. 48 grs. 



The inscription I read as follows— 

Jreal{ left in the figure ; the inscription commences in the upper 

left hand corner}—*^ ^ <jV' ^ U * 

Area II.— [ <txlx> 4bl| ky lkLJ| l;? «lar , | ^ 

AU 

The king who trusts (in God) and has recourse (to Him,) A bid Fidh 
GhiAs Shah, 

Hon of Mahmud Shah Khiljl. the Sulfan,—May Ood perpetuate his 
reign. A. 1C., 898. [A. D. 1492-93.] 

Mulwah was independent for 133 years, from A. H. 804'"to 937, 
when it was annexed to Gujrut. The lino of the kings of Mdhvnh is 
as follows— 
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1. Dildwar of Ghor, 804 to 808. 

2. Hoshang, son of Dil&war, 808 to 838 (Zi Qa’dab). 

8. Muhammad Shdli, son of Hoshang,* 838 to 839 (Shawwil.) 

4. Mahmud ibn i Malik Mngliis i Khilji (nn Amir of Sul{4n 
Hoshang), 839 tof 873 (Zi Qa’dah). 

5. Ghi&suddfn, his son, 873f to 906 (9th Ramaziin). 

6. Nacjiruddin ’Abdul Qadir.J his son, 906 to 916 (2nd (yafar). 

7. Malimdd his son, 916 to 987 (15th Sbn’bfin). 

The goldinnhur therefore belongs to the fifth king. If the coin 
did not contain the year, and tho word Khilji, ouo might take it for 
a Kulbargah muhur; for among the Bahmans also there is a king 
Ghiasuddln, sou of Mahmud, who reigned for about two months. 

The inscription on the coin presents an interesting feature. At 
the last meeting whilst exhibiting a Rupee struck by Jahangir, I 
drew tho attention of the members to the curious fact that the legends 
on the coins of the Moghuls and those of the later f^&fawfg of Persia 
were for the most part metrical, a circumstance which, as far as is 
known to me, has uot been observed ou Muhammadan coins struck before 
the end of the tenth century of the Hijrah. Tho inscription on this 
Mulwah goldmuliur, which belongs to tho very end of the ninth 
century, stands intermediate between the metrical legends on modern 
coins and tho prose inscriptions on the coins of earlier centuries, 
inasmuch as the legends of the two areas, though not metrical, have 
a rhyme (ulmuUaji and KhiljiJ. 

Before the meeting broke up, tho President Mr. E. C- Bayloy, 
exhibited the copper-plate—an account of which was given in the Pro¬ 
ceedings ior May (p. 143) of the current year,—and gave several ex¬ 
planatory notes relating to the discovery of the plate and the inscrip¬ 
tion on the same, which will be published in the first number of 
the Journal for the next year. 


• In Elphingtonc’e Hist, of India, (Fifth Edition, p. 768), 835 f 
f Elphiustone, 887 ? I do not know what sources Elphinstone need. The 
years, ns given above, are taken from tho Lucknow Edition of Hiislitob, and 
agree with a historical MS. in my possession, entitled Talaijdt us Satdftn. 

J Elphinstone cavils him NasirucMfn. When kings have several names, the 
last namo is the real name; hence this king should be colled 'Abdul Qddir. 
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Library. 

The following additions have been mr.de to the Library since the 


last meeting. 


»,» Names of Donors in Capitals. 


Presentations. 

Bulletin de la Society de Geographic, Aont et Soptonibre, 1869.— 

Tbi Geographical Society op Paris. _ 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, \ bl. XIII, Nos. 

g 4_ The Royal Geographical Society op London. 

’ Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Yol. 

T p nrt IV, New Series.—T ub Aorio. Hortic. Society or India. 

’ p an a Nfiiuah-i Adarrad Meraspand.—Tm Society por making re¬ 
searches INTO TIIB ZoRO.VSritlAN RrLIOION. 

The Calcutta Journal of Motliciuo, Vol. II, No. 7.—Tub Editor. 
The lives of the Bengali Poets with selections from their works 
and Introductory brief History of Bengali Poetry, Part I; by Balm 
Harimoliana Mnkerjca.—T ub Author. 

The B&laramayana, a drama by Rajasckharn, edited by Pandit 

Govindadeva Sdstri.— The Editor. 

The History of India, Vol. II, by Sir H. Elliott.-LADY Elliott. 

A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, by 0. Wilkins, LL. D. 
E. R. S— Ba'bu Udataoha'nda Datta. 

The Ramayana, Vol. I, No. 9 by Hema Olmndra Blmttneharya. 

—Toe Editor. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Cambridge University Library, 
by Professor S. T. Anfrccht.—T he Author. 

The Life of Mutty-ISJl Seal, by Kissory Chand* Mitm.—Tan 

Author. 

Shamsher Teztar, by A'gd Al.mad ’Alf.—T hb Author. 

Report of the Government Astronomer on the Proceedings of the 
Observatory in connexion with the total Eclipse of the Snn on 
Augnst 18tb, 1868, as observed at Masulipatam.— The Govjmihubnt 
op India, Home Department. 

The Madura Country; a Manual composed by order of the Madias 
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Government, by J. H. Nelson, M. A.— The Government or India, 
Home Department. 

Report of the Cotton Department for the year 1867-68.— The 
Government or India, Home Department. 

The Annuls of Indian Administration, Vol. XII, Parts 1— 4, 
Vol. XIII, Parts 1—4.—The Government op Bengal. 

Annual Report of the Administration of the Province of Ondh, for 
the year 1868-69.— The same. 

Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad assigned Districts 
for the year 1868-69.— The same. 

Report on the Administration of Coorg, for the year 18G8-69.— 
The same. 

Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces, for the year 
1868-G9, by J. II. Monis, Esq., B. C. S.— The samb. 

General Report on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency, 
for the year 18G7-68.— The same. 

Report on the Administration of Mysore, for the year 1868-69.— 
The same. 

Report on Public Instruction in Mysore, for the year 1868-G9.— 
The same. 

Report on the Progress of Education in the Province of Oudli, 
1869.— The same. 

The Normal Winds of Bombay by C. Chambers, Esq., F. R. S.— 
Tns Government op Bombay. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, with a 
map ; No. 114, New Series.—Tnc same. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. II, Part IV.— Tub 
Superintendent Geological Survey op India. 

Purchase. 

Izfilut ul Khiiu’an Khil&fat ul Khnlaf.i, by 8b6h Wulinllah. 

Qozwinf’s Kosmogrnphie, Vol. I, von Dr. H. Etlie. 

Mayoudi, les Prairies D’or, par 0. Burbier do Jleynard. 

Reisen im Indischen Archipel, von Dr. A. Bastian. 

Etymologische Forechnngen Indo-Germanischor Sprachcn, von Dr. 
A. F. Poit. 

T&rfinathas’ Gescbichte des Buddhismus in Indien, von A. Schiefuer. 

Die Bliagavad-Gitn, iibersetzt nud orliiatert, von Dr. F. Lori user. 
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Rig-Veda Sanhita, Vol. I, ly Max Mullor. 

Revue Archeologi que, No. 8, August 1869. 

Revue et Magas in do Zuologio, No. 7, August 1869. 

Comptes Rendus, Tom. L X IX , Nos. 6, 6; 1869. . 


AS** 
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Lust of Donations, (not including booh, or other publications, and MSS., 
these being acknowledged in the monthly library lists.) 


Donors. 


Donations, those marked with an 
Asterisk, were transferred to the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum. 


Bruce, J. E., Esq. 

Caggard, H. A. 

Gantoplier, M, Esq. 

Colo, Capt., R. A., through the 
Chief Commissioner, Mysore,... 

Ferrar, M. L., Esq., C. S. 

Government of India, Home De¬ 
partment, ... ... 

Ditto ditto, ... 

Lcupolt, J. C., Esq., C. S. 

Mfidliavi, Krishn6 Setha, Babu,... 
Oakes, Col., R. E. 

Oldham, W., Esq., L.L. D. ... 

Raj end ra Lila Mitra, Babu, 

Smolly, W. M., Esq. 

Stubbs, Major, F. W. 

Yadanatlia Basil, Babu, 


•Three specimens of Eurhino- 
rhijnchns pygmaus, in spirit, 
from Chittagong. 

’“Remnants of a human skeleton 
found while excavating a drain 
in Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

Two copper coins of Antoninus 
Pius and of Galba. 

♦Four earthen pots, six beads and 
a ringlet found in a Cromlech 
in -Coorg. 

Three ancient coppef coins dug 
out in Roy Bareilly. 

24 Bronze Medals, executed at 
the Calcutta Mint. 

A set of 20 photographs of the 
caves and temples of Nassick, 
taken by Mr. Sykes, Photo¬ 
grapher, Bombay. 

♦Some earthen medallions bearing 
inscription, and a bronze figure 
of Budlia. 

•Specimen of a Fung^is from Cal¬ 
cutta. 

•A box of flint implements from 
Jubbulpore. 

Specimens of bricks, bearing in¬ 
scription found at Musar, near 
Arrah. 

•Shells collected on the sea-shore, 
near Puri. 

•Specimens of Corals from the An¬ 
daman Islands. 

Two silver coins of Jnhingir. 

A Mahomedan copper coin. 




INDEX. 




’Abdns$ainad, 


Page 

90 

Abhid&na Ckaddraanl, ... 

• •• 

... 125 

Abubakr Mirza, 

• •• 

209, 210 

Abul Pazl, ... 

••• 

87 

Abyssinia, expedition to ... 

• • 

40 

Acacia Arabica, ... 

••• 

... 119 

-Catechu, 

• •• 

... 119 

--leucophloca, 

.. 

... 119 

Acavus, ... 

... 

67 

Accident dtiring a thunder-storm at Cossipur, ... 

... 247 

Accounts for 1868, abstract of 

... 

... xvii. 


Account of an Analysis and fall of the Khettroe Meteorite, by 
D. Wald 10 , ... ... im ••• 

Account of a Meteor at Gooch Behar, April 30th, 1869, 
Addition to thd Library, vide Library. 

Address of the President, .. 

Adley, 0- 0., election of ... .. 

Agate beads, ... 

Agabog, J., resignation of ... ... ... 

Ahmad Mirza, ... ., .. 

Akbar’s Religious views, .;. ... 

Akhar, Religion of .. . 

Alangar Mirza, 

Alexander, N. S., resignation of 
’Ali, covenant of 
Allardyce, A., election of ... 

Andaman Islands, Notes on ... ... 

Anderson, A., resignation of ... ; 

-, Dr. J., on Cooper’s travels, 


169 

169 

13 

47 

263 

108 

210 , 

80 

81/. 

209 

225 

249 

249 

250 
61 

155 



Index. 


279 


Anderson, Dr. J., on Pycnonoiut xanthorreus, 

Annual Report, .. 

Antoninus Pius, coin of 

Argyopes, ... ... ' “. 

Arian Inscription, 

Ashton, J. P election of 

9 9 ■ • • • • • • • 

’Askari Mirza, 

Assam to Hookoong, Route from 
Assam, Topographical feature, 

Assaloo, notes from—on the earthquake of January 10th, 1869, 
Auditors of the accounts of the Society 
Audlcy, W. A. D., resignation of 
Avdall, covenant of ’Ali, 

Autograph of Shili Jahnn, 

Autograph of Jahangir, 

Azin discontinued, 

A’zam Khin, 

Badaoni and the religious views of Akbar, 

Balandshabar Inscription, ... .. 

Ball, V., on the ancient copper miners of Singkbhuin, 

-Notes on the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, 

Banerjee, W. C-, election of 
Banpnra, Visit to 
Barker, R. A., election of ... 

Barton, J., resignation of 
Bathang, 

Baxter, J. B., On Flyer’s Pelagic Mollusca, 

-, election of 

Bayley, E. 0., Note on an Inscription, 

-, Notes on a Coin, ... 

Beames, J., translations from Chnnd, ... 120, 

-Translation of Nineteenth Book of the Gestes of 

Prithraj, by Chand Bardai, 

Bellew, P. F., election of 
Bkamo, Exnediijgn to 

Bharoout (a famiiifcfood), ... . • ... 


n 
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Index. 


Page 


Bholanatlm Chandra, resignation of 

• •• 

178 

Bibliotheca Imlica, Report on 

• •• 

6 

Bir Bar, 

... 

90 

Blanford, II. F., on the Oachar earthquake, January 10th, 1869, 

103 

- , W. T., on flint implements from Jubbulporo, 

• • • 

58 

-- , on Indian Malacology, X, 

• • 

65 

- , Birds of Central India &e., 

... 

104 

Blocbmann H., Badaoni and the Religions views of Akbar, 

... 

80 

- , Note on the fall of a meteorite at Jnliunder in April 


A. D. 1621, according to the Iqbaluamah i Jahangiri, 

• •• 

167 

- , Bibliotheca Indies (publication), 

6, 

126 

- , on Tolbort’s ‘ District oi Ludhiyana,’ 

• •• 

166 

-, on a Persian MS., 

• •• 

190 

—-, Chronology of the reigus of the Tiinnridcs, 

• a. 

207 

.-, on two Silver Coins of JaMngir, 

245, 265 

■ -, Observations on Metrical Inscriptions found 

on 


Indian and Persian Coins, 

• a • 

255 

■-, on a Mil wall Groldinnhur, 

aaa 

206 

Bonavia, E., resignation of 

• •a 

178 

Bronze Axe, found in Cromlechs, ... 

• a a 

60 

Broont, (a famine food), ... 

aaa 

120 

Buddhist Medallions, ... 

aaa 

246 

Budget estimate, for the year, 

aa* 

5 

Bunnoo, Deputy Commissioner’s letter, ... 

aaa 

163 

Burma race, (History of) ... 


115 

Burma, stone implements, 


181 

Burmese route from Assam to Hookooug, ... 

aaa 

67 

Cachar Earthquake, Photographs of 

aaa 

113 

Cadell, A., election of 

aaa 

47 

Cunningham, Genl. A., elected Honorary Member, 

• a a 

2 

Capparit aphylla, 

aaa 

119 

CarUeyle’s, New Reptiles, 

aaa 

105 

Carlleyle’s, Numismatical notes, &c., 

aaa 

108 • 

Carpoghaga, 

•A' r~ 

104 

Cashmir, Architectural remains of temples in 

g . . 

• a a 

43 

Ceylon Marine shells ... ... 


63 



Index. 


281 

Pagt 

Chand, translations from 

• •• ••• 

235 

Chcntn, the highway to Thibet, 


152 

Chisholm, W., resignation of 

• •• ••• 

264 

Chronology of the Timuridcs, 


207 

Chnug Ching, 


146 

Clay, on India as described by Dionysius, 


178 

Cline, G. W., resignation of 


178 

Coates, J., election of 

4 *» 

177 

Coin Cabinet, 
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